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| «The Meaning of Hulluving Jesus Christ Rev. O. L. Ritchie 
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The Scofield 


Correspondence Bible Scho 


Enters with this month its Twenty-second year. Dur 
ing that period of time it has, in the judgment of the 
world’s greatest Bible students and teachers, been in 
contestably at the head of all systems of Bible teach 
ing by correspondence. The following facts concern 


ing the Scofield Correspondence Bible System will 
be? of -interest: 


C. I. SCOFIELD 


1. The Course has been three times enlarged and revised, alwayss 
with two objects in view: (1) simplification—to make the studyy 
easier; (2) amplification—to make the study more complete. Thed 
Bee three volume edition embodies the result of twenty-one 
years’ experience. 


2. The Course bears the test of practical use. That is the only reail 
test—does it work? The answer of experience is, it does. 
Graduates in all parts of the world, and in every form of Christian: 
work—ministers, evangelists, missionaries, Sunday-school and Bible: 
class teachers, personal workers—all have found the Scofield Sys-. 
tem an adequate Biblical preparation. 


3. The Scofield School has a larger body of students than all the Bible: 


Institutes in the world. 


4. Experience proves the Correspondence Method to be wonderfully 
adapted to Bible teaching. Students have -the right of unlimited 
correspondence with Dr. Scofield. 


Let us send you a free Prospectus 


SCOFIELD CORRESPONDENCE BIBLE SCHOOL 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The Scofield Course is also supplied by the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, California 


RTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Arthur T. Pierson 


Spiritual Warrior, Mighty in the Scriptures and Apos- 
2 of Modern Missions. A Biography by His Son, Dela- 
an Leonard Pierson. This intimate account of his career 
a notable and most welcome addition to Christian 
‘ography. Illustrated, net $1.50 


OBERT E. SPEER 
Men Who Were Found Faithful 


‘Like the author’s ‘“‘Young Men Who Overcame,”’ this 
90k is a Series of biographical studies of men and women 
*ho, in the public work of the world, or in quietness of 
tivacy, have illustrated the highest Christian ideals of 
nyalty and self-forgetfulness. Net $1.00 


‘UN VAT SEN 


Sun Yat Sen 


And the Awakening of China. By James Cantlie, M.A., 
1.B., and C. Sheridan Jones. 

‘Lhe world has known but few patriots equal to Sun Yat 
en. Aman of absolute devotion, highest principle, un- 
uestioned character. For twenty-five years, the author, 
ir. Cantlie, has been the close friend of the Chinese pa- 
‘tot. The narrative is therefore one of intimate appre- 
iation. Net $1.25 


“ALCOLM JAMES McLEOD 
Fragrance of Christian Ideals 


These essays possess in full measure that delicacy and 
tace of thought and expression for which the author is 
oted. His sentences are brief, impressionistic, volatile, 
oetic, thought stimulating. Net 50 cents 


tHARLES G. TRUMBULL 
Messages for the Morning Watch 


} Devotional Studies in Genesis 

The value of these morning messages from the pen of 
he editor of Zhe Sunday School Times will be found in 
heir practical application to everyday Christian living. 


Net $1.00 
r CAMPBELL MORGAN 


Li iving Messages of the Books of the Bible 


Matthew to Colossians 

p First Thessalonians to Revelation 

These, the final volumes in the series, are like the two 
receding, marked by the fervor of a great spiritual 
eacher. As has already been stated, this series is quite 
listinct from the author’s ANALYZED BIBLE. The 
irst two volumes have brought forth expressions of 
varmest appreciation. 2vols. Each, net $1.00 


FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D. 
The New Opportunities of the Ministry 


With Introduction by Hugh Black, M.A., D.D. ; 

‘The ringing, positive message which this book bears is 
dost opportune. It is written by a man who fully appre- 
iates the significance of the pastoral vocation and has 
he genius to put his conception into trenchant, stirring 
hrases. Net 75 cents 


4RTHUR V. BABBS, A.B. 
The Law of the Tithe 


| As Set Forth in the Old Testament : 
““\ book of very genuine scholarship—a complete his- 
ory of the universality of the tithe—the ablest and per- 
aps the most interesting explanation of this ancient cus- 
om that has appeared.’’—W. Y. Christian Advocate. 


5 Net $1.50 
AMES A. ANDERSON, LL.D. 
Editor of “The Western Methodist.” 

Jesus be Christ 


A query raised by theological unrest and an attempt to 
dicate where rest is found. Net 75 cents 


\ 


For Sale by All Booksellers. On “‘ net’? books ordered by mail 10% should be added for postage 


H. REVELL COMPANY, New York: 158 Fifth Ave. ; 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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MPORTANT FALL ISSUES 


HENRY C. McCOMAS. PA.D. 
The Sects 


A Comparison of Religious Types 

A study ot the origin of the various denominations. 
When and how did they begin? Is there real need for one 
hundred and eighty odd sects in America or are they a 
positive hindrance to the Church? The scientific spirit is 
in evidence throughout these chapters, but so, also, is the 
spirit of reverence. The book is constructive, not icono- 
clastic. Net $1.25 


CHARLES STELZLE 
The Gospel of Labor 


The author might very properly be called the “Apostle 
of the American Laborer.’’. Few men so well understand 
how to reach tae wo-kman. He has been a workingman 
himself and so his words are characterized by the sym- 
pathy and understanding of like experiences. Net 50cents 


W. H. P. FAUNCE, D.D. 
What Does Christianity Mean ? 


The Cole Lectures for 1912. 

Dr. Faunce, President of Brown University, has chosen 
an unusually attractive theme which is discussed in this 
series of lectures on the following subjects: 

1. The Essence of the Christian Faith. 2%. The Meaning 
of God. 8. The Basis of Character. 4. The Principle of 
Fellowship. 5. The Aim of Education. 6. The Goal of 
Our Effort. Net $1 25 


JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. 


Human Progress Through Missions 


By the Foreign Secretary of the American Board. The 
book is a notable addition to the apologetics of Missions 
and will carry a message of conviction. Net 50 cents 


LEMUEL C. BARNES, D.D. 
Elemental Forces in Home Missions 


Some of the most important issues connected with the 
work of Christianizing America are presented with a 
breadth, a clearness, a force and a conviction that will 
give the reader a new vision of the Home Mission oppor- 
tunity and a new sense of his responsibility. Net 75 cents 


JAMES F. LOVE, D.D. 
The Mission of Our Nation 


“Dr. Love shows himself at once a historian and a 
prophet as he opens the book of the past and points out its 
suggestion for the future.”—Aafptist Teacher. Net $1.00 


WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., L.ff.D. 


A Modern Pioneer in Korea 


The Life Story of Henry G. Appenzeller 
Dr. Griffis has woven a most picturesque and interest- 
ing background of Korean landscape, life and history. It 
is a book that will win interest in missionary effort. 
Illustrated, net $1.25 


MARGARET E. BURTON 
Notable Women of Modern China 


The author's earlier work on the general subject of 
Women’s Education in China, indicates her ability to 
treat with peculiar interest and discernment the charac- 
ters making up this volume of striking biographies. 


Illustrated, net $1.25 
WILLIAM McCORMICK 


The Boy and His Clubs 


The author, a newspaper man, writes from a successful 
experience in planning and conducting Boys’ Clubs He 
wastes no words on theories, but goes to the heart of the 
matter at once and tells ‘How to Do It.” Net 50 cents 


CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Ave. 
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A “Boy’s-Eye View” 
of the Sunday- 
School Lesson 


is given by “Pucker” in 
every week’s issue of The 
Sunday School Times 


Do you know ‘‘Pucker”? He’s the boy who gives older people a ‘‘boy’s-eye ~ 
view” of things. His book, ‘‘Boy’s-Eye Views of the Sunday School,” which 
was published four years ago, let boys’ teachers into some secrets that most 
boys know and some teachers have forgotten. ; 


‘‘Pucker” thinks his teacher is pretty nearly right. And to prove it, he is © 
going to tell just how his teacher handles a class of boys every week as he 
teaches them the International Uniform Sunday-school lesson. 


A very definite plan and a far-reaching purpose enter into this new lesson 
help. The ‘‘boy’s-eye views” are written by a man of consecrated service 
in the Kingdom. His plan and purpose are: 


To find in each lesson that spiritual truth which is best adapted to help boys 
of from twelve to fourteen years to an earnest life of faith in Christ. 


To show the teachers of such boys how to present each lesson so as to grip 
their attention, make spiritual truth clear, and appeal to their wills. 


To give a deep evangelistic note—for these boys are at a decision period. 


To suggest an introduction to each lesson that will get attention; one or two 
illustrations that will explain hard places; a picture or blackboard diagram 
for the eye; a simple object-lesson when possible; a good story to personify 
the lesson; simple but interesting home-work assignments for the next lesson. 


The Sunday School Times 


in which this new kind of lesson article appears is issued every week at $1.50 
a year for single subscriptions; $1.00 each per year for five or more, sent to 
separate addresses; one free copy is given with every ten paid for at the 
$1.00 club rate. Very attractive introductory offers to organizers of new 
clubs. Subscribe zow, and get the remaining issues of 1912, and all the 
1913 issues, for the price of one year’s subscription. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
Publishers’ Department - - . Philadelphia, 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON BOOKS { 
THE WINDS OF GOD  2y 


Five L the I f Thought wi 
ee Fath denne Pewiemas John A. Hutton, M.A. 


Author of “The Fear of Things,’ “Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of Faith,” etc. 


In this as in all the author’s work, written and spoken, thereappears the unexpectedturn 
of phrase and directness of application. His contention is that all progress is spiral 
aud that after every attack faith returns in the reaction to the old positions with 
higher viewpoint and wider outlook. 12mo. Net $ .75 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF py 
THE CHRISTIAN SOUL George Stevens, M.A. 


A work as important in its way as its great predecessor in the Cunningham Lectures, 
Professor James’ ‘Varieties of Religious Experience.’”’ Its keynote is that God 
works in and through the minds of men, through processes the spiritual importance of 
which has usually been overlooked. The demand for this book has necessitated a new 
edition. 12mo. Net $1.50 


‘Dr. MCLAREN OF MANCHESTER 
By E. T. McLaren 


Alexander McLaren of Manchester has been a name to conjure with for a generation. 
But while the world has known him as “The Prince of Expository Preachers,” his 
modesty and self-effacement have prevented the world from knowing him. This 
sketch reveals the man—and the secret of his power and strength. 12mo. Net $1.50 


MYSTERIES OF GRACE py 
John Thomas, D.D. 


Sermons which will be found stimulating, thoughtful and suggestive. They group 
themselves about the central theme of the Gospel and are a distinct contribution to 
devotional literature. Net $1.50 


HUDSON TAYLOR IN EARLY YEARS 


eo DY, Dr..and Mrs, Howard J aylor 


The long anticipated biography ot the great Chinese Missionary. The sympathy 
which existed between biographers and subject and their knowledge of China and the 
work of the China Inland Mission constitutes them ideal biographers for one of the 
most heroic figures of the century. Net $2.25 


THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL 
By Rev. Je D. Jones (of Bournemouth) 


A well-marked highway to a personal religion of certainty and quietness and a store- 
house of inspiration and strength. 12mo. Net $1.50 


OUTLINES OF MISSIONARY HISTORY 
By Alfred DeWitt Mason, D.D. 


In this careful and scholarly review of the spread of Christianity from the New Testa- 
ment down to the present, Dr. Mason has contrived to picture for us imaginatively 
the whole field of missionary endeavor throughout the ages and yet, despite the vast 
territory covered, has retained the deeply personal and human note. 12mo. Net $1.50 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOGUE 


We have just published a complete catalogue of religious and theological books containing lists of the 
Barks of Rev James Denney, D.D., Prin. P. T. Forsyth, D.D., Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D., Prin. George Adam Smith, D.D., and many other notable writers. Included also are lists 
of wonderful books in the H. & S. Library at fifty cents. Catalogue free upon request. 


OUR BOOKS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY ,ainry eich? west NEW YORK 
lishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
HGS HGS HGS HGS: 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


Studies in the Conquest of the Risen Christ 
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FINANCIAL LETTER 


The month of August may be regarded in many essentials as a milestone in the path 
of industrial and business progress. It witnessed the fruition of earlier forecasts in the 
shape of substantial crops, the development of a country-wide demand for manufactured 
products, and the final interment of the old and carefully nurtured theory that Presiden- 
tial years necessarily spell business disaster. 

Unfavorable factors were probably quite as much in evidence during the month as 
in previous ones, and the pessimists found many opportunities to sound frenzied notes 
of warning over the agitation in connection with the high cost of living, the signing of 
the Panama Canal Bill by President Taft, the certainty of tariff revision by the next 
Congress whatever the outcome of the pending election, and the possibility of decisions 
adverse to the railroads in the labor disputes now in process of adjustment. The spectre 
of tight money, coupled with a wide industrial and business demand for accommodation, 
was also again brought into service, but as retarding factors of serious moment it cannot 
be stated that any of the above were effective for anything more than limited periods. 

The general business situation reached a point where the demand was apparently in 
excess of the output. This was shown particularly in manufactured steel products, with 
the estimated amount of unfilled tonnage on the books of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration reaching an amount in excess of any shown for several years. Prices in conse- 
quence reflected an advancing tendency and bonuses were again being offered for imme- 
diate deliveries. Practically the same conditions were reflected in many other branches 
of industry, and as the basis of the inquiry was one resulting from depleted stocks on 
hand, the foundation for a continuance for some months at least, of active and develop- 
ing business, was apparently well laid. 

The railroad situation continues to reflect more or less conflicting conditions. The 
earnings of many of the larger systems show very substantial gains, and the amount of 
new business offering promises to be in excess of the carrying capacity of many of the 
roads. A serious shortage in equipment confronts railroad officials, and this situation 
may be expected to become still more acute as the full flood of the crop-moving period 
approaches. 

The demand for money became more or less urgent during the month, with a prom- 
ise of conditions approaching stringency during the later months if the general demand 
for accommodation continues on the same basis. The institutions in the larger reserve 
centers showed unmistakable evidence of preparation for the later demand, and this was 
followed by the more or less general offering of short-term securities for immediate sale. 
The advance in the discount rate by the Bank of England isa fair indication of condi- 
tions abroad and may prevent gold imports later. Under these conditions the prospects 
for the security markets are not wholly in keeping with those of the business world 
generally; and any attempt at a very large expansion in speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change, will probably be frowned upon by the institutions that are usually prepared for 
such demands. 

The bond market developed little or no increase in activity during the month, al- 
though there was probably a somewhat restricted offering of new securities because of 
the changed conditions in so far as the money market was concerned. With the prospect 
of time money reaching 5'%4@ in the late fall, there would seem to be very little incentive 
for new financing on a basis that would be attractive to the institutions, although there 
continued to be a fairly steady demand for investments showing a higher yield and 
assured income, 

@yThe prospects for the immediate future seem to point unmistakably to a further ex- 
pansion in business generally, and a practical disregard of politics as a factor of any 
especial moment. Considerable adjustment will probably have to be made in view of 
probable tariff revisions, but there is a well defined belief that attempts in this direction 
will be more carefully considered as the result of some crying necessities than has been 
shown up to the present time. Investment values may be expected to reflect further im- 
provement in general lines, but with the unfavorable factors previously noted still 
imminent, there would seem to be very little probability of any wide and extended up- 
ward movement except so far as may be influenced by specific business conditions. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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Years 
of Age 


This is the age at which the average man has a clear idea of the line 

of work in which he is to specialize. He understands that the age of 

_ thirty is the age at which he must steady himself for the struggle to 

realize his ambitions, and to lay the foundation for a competency. It is 

more or less natural for him to be tempted by the promise of big returns 

_ on his money, but he will find that IT PAYS BEST IN THE LONG 

_ RUN to invest in those securities which combine a good margin of safety 
and a fair rate of income with a reasonable chance of growth in value. 


oe ee a = 
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When we are asked to recommend investments for men in their 
thirties, we suggest the distribution of their funds among several types of 
investments, selecting such issues as we consider to be among the most 
attractive of their class. For instance, we would direct attention to 


TYPE OF SECURITY TO YIELD FROM 
Railroad Bonds and Terminal Bonds . : ; : 4%¢to5 ¢ : 
Public Utility Bonds . : Pasi ae en Fee eer BCE fepiayy eel | 
| Industrial Bonds 5 : : ; : ; ; : 5 g to6 ¢ 
3 Preferred Stocks ; ‘ ; ; : : : é 6 ¢to7 ¢ | 


The average man in his thirties, making progress in his business, does 
not ordinarily require in his investments so great a margin of safety as is 
to be found in what are generally recognized as ‘“‘gilt edge” securities 
yielding 4¢ or less. This does not mean that he should ever fail to weigh 
carefully the element of safety, but that he is justified in seeking a fair 
return on his money, and also in taking into account the prospects for 
reasonable appreciation in the value of his investments. 


If you in laying the foundation for your competency would like to 
have us point out those investments which we regard as suitable for such 
a purpose, we should be pleased to do so, and suggest that you send for 
our Circular No. 208, ‘‘Conservative Investments.” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


ASL LLEEOEEAOEOOCEOOOOOOOOCACCCEAOCE EEE 


_ Albany, State and James Streets 43 Exchange Place, Neaavork 
Boston, 50 Congress Street 


Chicago, 72 West Adams Street Members New York Stock Exchange 
’ 
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come: EDUCATIONAL <a 


Advertisements in this department are 18 cents a line, or one inch for $2.50 per month, net, 
Larger space pro rata. We guarantee an average circulation of 30,000 each month. q 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc,, Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


mnTerveNominationaL UNION MISSIONARY TRAINING INSTITUTE CO-EDUCATION) 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if neede 
almost wholly by native teachers. 
SOME RESULTS. 180 students have gone to twenty-five Coun) 
under twenty-four Missionary Societies, and 31 are in Ha 
i ‘ 


Work. 
REGULAR CHARGES. $100 per year, 


PURPOSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Werk. 
INSTRUCTORS. A faculty of thirty pastors, physicians, and 


teachers. 
DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, Linguistic. 
MEDIOAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 200 Lectures with Clinical 
and Dispensary Work. 


Write freely to MRS. L. D. OSBORN, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Newton Theological Institutio: 


Address President GEORGE E. HORR, Newton Center, Mi 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., President 
Opening of 101st Session, September 20, 1912 


College graduates of all denominations are welcome. Privilege of taking 
courses in Princeton. Address all correspondence to 


Rey. Paut Martin, Registrar and Secretary, Princeton, N. J. 
for the ministry. Large fac 


HARTFORD and librar 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both for- 
eign and resident. Open to col- 


a) 


Autumn Term opens September 18 


University method of spec 
zation with practical traiii 


TRAINING SCHOOL for 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Branch of the 


New York City Mission and Tract Society 


REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., President 
MRS. L. S. BAINBRIDGE, Honorary Supt. of the Woman’s Branch 


Special advantages are offered in practical work 
and Bible study to young women desiring to enter 
upon city, home or foreign mission work. 


Address your request for prospectus to 
MISS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintendent 
Room 401 - - - - 105 East 22d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form 
structure and writing of the Short Story, taught 
by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s 
agazine. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
pia ees in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 


eading colleges. 
260 page catalog free, Write today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R.8., Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Esenwein 


SEMINAR 


Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, C 
vice for - 


CHRISTMAS PRAISES v=," 


with music and literary selections for the Sunday So 
celebration. Send for sample before buying any ob 
We also supply everything in the line of Church: 
Sunday School requisites, no matter who the publis 
Write us for what you want. 

Send for our catalogue and subscription plan to get 
new issues at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER CO. 
15 West Washington Street - - - 


HU RCH FURNITURE 

hairs, Pews, Altars, Desks, Etc., direct from. 
our factory to your Church at wholesale prices. Ask for 
Catalog 198U. State fully your requirements and send 
floor plan. 
DE MOULIN BROS. & CO., Dept. U, Greenville, Ill. 
CHESTER CREST | 
The Christian Home for Intemperate Men welcomes : 
from all sections of the country. In the thirty-five y 
of its history 10,000 have been entertained. 

For booklet address, 

GEORGE S. AVERY, Mount Vernon, 1] 


lege graduates of all denomina- 
tions. 


Our news 


CHURCH PLANS 


Catalogue free to Ministers, 
WINDOW PAPER 
Send for Circular and Samples. 


BENJ.D. & MAX CHAS. PRICE, ARCHITECTS. 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY. 
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TATA 


Christmas Music 


Send 8 cents 
for full Xmas packet containing 


OUR NEW SERVICE 
OUR NEW CANTATA 


‘By Ipa Scorr Taytor. Also our 


CHURCH CALENDARS 


te advertise hours of Church Service 
(Send for 1llustrated list) 


COLLECTION HELPS 


Besides our 112-page 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


Giving prices and full description of our immense 
stock of beautiful Christmas Cards and Booklets, 
handsome Calendars, Candy Boxes, Bibles, Book- 
marks, Reward Cards, and innumerable Novelties 
for Christmas Gifts, besides a complete line of 
Helps for Church and Sunday School Work. 


Catalogue Free on Request 


MacCALLA & CO., Inc. 


212 Dock Street, Philadelphia 


24 BULBS FOR 10s. 


Together with a Complete Treatise on the 
YA Culture of Hardy Bulbs both indoors 
{\) Aa y) and out, and our beautiful Catalogue— 
f Ai; ALL FOR 10 CENTS. 
i These 24 Bulbs, 8 each of 8 different 
H kinds, will make beautiful pots of 
“® flowers for winter orlovely early spring 
flowers forthe garden, Plant now. 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare 
winter-blooming plants free to all. 


John Lewis Childs, Fioral Park, N. Y. 


Ads 


} : ila 


FAVORITE 


SACRED SONGS 
coMFOsED GEO. C. STEBBINS 


ALL HIS BEST WORKS 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN ONE VOLUME 
25c. Per Copy, 30c. Postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co. Chicago-New York 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
rofessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and 
eading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural,Oom- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service De: artments. 

Preparation for College, Teacher: and Civil 
Service Examinations. 
250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
' Dept. R., Springfield, Mass. 


Record of Christian Work Tear off 
The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send particulars, My name, address and date of birth 
are written below 


Record of Christian 


TheSanitary cms 


permit a conveni- WY 
ent, noiseless, sani- rs \ 
tary and impres- =e, yay \\ 


sive ceremony. 


We introduced in- 
dividual cups 
(many State laws 
now demand them), 
We make the finest quality of beautiful polished trays 
and supply thousands of satisfied congregations . 


Send for FREE Catalogue 


with which we furnish a list of thousands of churches 
using the Sanitary Individual Communion Cups. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
18TH Street, Rochester, N. Ye 


SENT FOR TRIAL 


THE BEST WAY | 


The use of the Individual | 
4.Communion Service has in- | 
creased the attendance at the 
Lord’s Supper in thousands of 
— churches. It will doso for your 
church. Send for illustrated 
— price-list. 
= INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agricultare, 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, 
Forestry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinary Science 
under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural 
College, Prof. ome of Cornell University and 
other eminent teachers. Over 100 Home Study 
Courses under Professors in leading colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write today 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R. 4., Springfield, Mase 
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Prof. Brooks 
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Pastors & Building Committees 


Write Today For Our ‘‘Catalog U’* r 

An Authoritative Guide on Church Seating. 
Gives valuable suggestions on designs, fin- § 
ishes, seating plans, etc. Please send Floor | 
Plan and state fully your requirements. j 
| Pews, Pulpit Furniture, S. S. Seating i 
a 


American Seating Company 
218 S. Wabash Avenue 


BS GW 0 SS RT eS a GewreeEs Fee Se Se 
Platform Chairs, Sunday School Sea’ 


PULPITS, Collection Plates, Ghurch Pews, Sch 
—= Desks, Opera Chairs, Lodge and 5 
r} Bank Furniture, Office Desks, 
h Ask for Catalog by number only 
.#) Chareh F’rnit’re| School Desks 3129 
.1% Lodge Furaiture| Opera Chairs O12% 
‘19 Bank Furniture] Office Desks D: 


==> E. §. STAFFORD MFG. CO., CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


P22 2e22229 


Crystals 


Leading Crocgf's. For ook or\gample, write 
FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


advertisement taken. Larger space pro rata. 
must accompany order. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS in BLACKBOARDS, Single or 
Duplex Envelopes, Self-Collecting and Non-Collecting 
Individual Communion Trays, AMERICAN BLACKBOARD 
CO., Gay Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Work Advertising. : 


Church Window 


i EFLECT the actual artistic taste and nea] 
R of the selecting committee. Many plain ir: 
teriors are made beautiful by good window 
2\Hooker Windows are designed by artists whi 
lbave made a life study of this ecclesiastical am 
Hooker Windows are executed by workme} 
ained to the most careful and thorough constru 
tion. Hooker Windows enhance the appet: 


Biisfy the most critical. ? . a 
4 lsold at low prices without sacrifice of quality. Witt 
4\for our designs and estimates and save mone) 
Ask for catalog |. It’s good reading. z 
THE HOOKER STUDIOS (Est. 1853. 
659 Washington Boul., Chicago, U. S. 4, 


ae 


$10.00 Lo0x_onty! $10.0 


For PIPE TONE FOLDING ORG 


ina leatherette covered case. To 5! 
at this low price you must meet aq 
ditions, viz.: ist—Mention this adv 
tisement. 2d—Send $10.00 with ere 
That’s All. On receipt of same we w 
ship the organimmediately by expa 


BILHORN BROS., 136 W. Lake St., Chicagay: 


PIPE TONE ORGAN 


4) 
This instrument is the most 
practical, best tone, most dura- 
ble folding organ in the world. 
Wt. 30 lbs. Case covered with 
waterproof leatherette. Evan- 
gelists, undertakers, show people 
and open air workers find them 
Biindispensable. Free catalogue 
tells all. A.L. WHITE MFG OG, 

22) Bagleweed 


Ave., Chieagn 


The Bowlden Bei 


For Church and Chape 


The sweetest and most powerful — 
toned bell made 


Catalogue Free 


Church Collection Envelope Holdes 


American Bell Foundn 


Northville, Mich . 


=" BELLS 


Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
McShane Bell Foundry Co., Baltimore,Md., U.S. A. 


WE WILL SELL CHEAP 
the plates used in our magazines, with the exception o 
the portrait plates which we are not allowed to dispose o 
in this way. Name the plate and tell the page and issu 
where it appeared, and for the price address 
The Business Manager. Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Masé 


Cian THOMAS INDIVIDUAL 
Seieaeasis) COMMUNION SERVICE 


OUR SPECIAL SELF-COL- 
7 LECTING Cushioned Tray is 
NOISELESS and DUST PROOF. Best for pew or altar 
communion, Uses short, shallow cup, glass or alum- 
inum (indestructible) no tipping of head. Saves ONE- 
FOURTH cost other services. Over 14000 churchesuse. 
Send for catalog and “Special Introductory Offer.” 

Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 17, Lima, Ohio 


WANT DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department cost $ .18 per line, four lines costing $ .72 per insertion, the smallest 
Count eight words to the line. 
Forms close the 5th of the month preceding publication. Send all orders, remittances 
and correspondence to WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC., 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY. : 


Cash, money order or check > 


Agents Wanted to solicit subscriptions to the RECORI 


OF CHRISTIAN WORK. For particulars address The Cir 
culation Manager, Record of Christian Work, Eas 


Northfield, Mass. 
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i: “THE PROPHET’S HAT IN THE POLITICAL RING” 


IMPERIALISM AND CHRIST 
By FORD C. OTTMAN, D.D. 
A New and Important Book of Absorbing Interest : 

‘This is Dr. Ottman’s latest book. It is a scriptural, logical, and thorough 
discussion of the Evolution, Constitution, and Character of the coming King- 
dom of Christ; it is a worthy companion of the author’s other volumes: 
GOD'S OATH and THE UNFOLDING OF THE AGES. 

| Handsomely bound in red-grained cloth, 12mo, 317 pages, postpaid, $1.25 


“A great book—nothing like it in the Theological literature of the day.”—Prof. John Robert- 
Son, LL. D., State University, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stirring Pamphlets on Vital Topics 


By Haldeman, Ottman, and others 
Over 125,000 Have Been Published 


New Editions Constantly on the Press 


1. Millennial Dawnism Unmasked. 2. Socialism. 3. The Scarlet Woman. 
4. Review of Rauschenbusch’s “Christianity and the Social Crisis.” 5. Anal- 
ysis of Christian Science Based on Its Own Statements. 6. Mental Assassina- 
tion (Christian Science). 7. Jericho Theology. 8. Thinking Above What Is 
Written. 9. The New Religion. 10. The Devil’s Righteousness. 11. The- 
‘osophy. 12. Can Morality Save Us? 13. The Two Natures. 14. The 
Story of Joseph. 15. The Christian’s Present Duty. 16. The Eternal Pur- 
pose. 17. The Christian and Politics. 18. The Dead in Christ. 


Any 13 Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE SALE OF 
Scriptural Literature and Scofield Reference Bibles 


UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS WRITE AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS 


Why not help along a good cause by devoting to it at least a portion of your time? 
I have fellow helpers in all walks of life. Get in Line! The Reward is Sure. 


CHARLES C. COOK, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


EVER NEED DUPLICATES 
of Form Letters, Price Lists, Bills, Invoices, Drawings, Menus, Reports, 
ANYTHING? Then take advantage of our offer of 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL, WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


and become one of thousands of satisfied customers 
who all agree that 


Daus’ Improved Tip Top Duplicator 
is the simplest, easiest and quickest method of duplicating on the 
market. Our negativerolls now have our new “‘Dausco” Oiled Parchment 
Back, giving additional strength and efficiency. 100 copies from Pea- 
\ written and 50 copies from Typewritten Original. : 
may If you have tried other duplicators without success, you will be 
ane, nore than pleased with ours. 
Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 834 x 13inches). Price, 

og7.50, less special discount of 33% percent, net . $5.00 


CIRCULAR OF LARGER SIZES UPON REQUEST 


ELIX Y. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. - - Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns 


Every Pastor 


CAN NOW HAVE ONE OF OUR FAMOUS + 


7 C 
-— ee ee 


Imperial Dissolving Stereopticons: 


Co-operative Payment Plan 


Imperial Dissolving Stereopticon, as illustrated, Batre with Rheostats, $100) 
Imperial Sciopticon, complete with Rheostat $50: 
Monarch Dissolving Stereopticon, complete with Rheostats - : $75 
Opaque Projectors, complete, from - - $66 to $150 


We have an extensive line of Slides for sale or rent 


Our new catalog shows a line of lanterns for pastors and we have a 
catalog which shows also a complete line of accessories and fittings— 
Free. Write for them. 


|McIntosh Stereopticon Company 


415-430 Atlas Block, Chicago 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


he Northfield 


EAST NORTHFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


JPEN ALL THE YEAR 


AT THE SEAT OF THE 
_ NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES 
AND SCHOOLS 


Situated in the Heart of New England 
among the Franklin Hills, overlooking 
the Connecticut Valley and well up 
toward the White and Green Mountains. 
By automobile 102 miles from Boston, 
192 miles from New York. Railway 
stations, South Vernon and Northfield, 
Mass. 


The Appointments and Surroundings 
of this hotel make it an ideal home for 
families and permanent guests during 
any season of the year. Rooms with and 
Without private bath. Refined service. 
Moderate rates. Livery and Fireproof 
Garage connected with the hotel. 


Gorgeous autumn foliage with unsur- 
passed mountain and valley scenery. 
Beautiful woodland paths. Excellent 
roads for excursions, by Carriage or 
Automobile. 

AN IDEAL SPOT 


FOR YOUR AUTUMN VACATION 


We would be pleased to send our Illustrated Booklet, 
quote rates, and give further information. 


H. S. STONE, Asst. Mgr. AMBERT G. MOODY, Mgr. 


—T 
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THE 
AMERICAN 


STANDARD 


BIBLE 


EDITED BY THE AMERICAN REVISION COMMITTEE 
The best version of the 
English Bible ever pro- 
duced because it is trans- 
lated from the oldest and 
most authentic manu- 
scripts in existence by the 
greatest Biblical scholars 
the world has ever known. 
The paragraphic divi- 
sion is recognized as an in- 
disputable merit because 
it is the natural form and 
brings the reader closer 
to the original message. 


The International Lesson Committee 
and the New Graded Lessons use this 
version because it is more true to the 
original and requires less explanation 
than any other. It is also used by the 
Sunday-school periodicals published 
by the great denominational publishing 
houses, and is the standard text in all 
the great colleges; Universities and 
Theological Seminaries. 

“The American Standard Bible is the best 
translation of the Bible ever produced in any 
language.” 

It is therefore “The Standard Bible for the 
English Speaking World.” 

The American Standard Bible continues to 
grow in popular favor as no other translation 
before it ever did. The demand is so great 
that the publishers have made this version in 
eight sizes of type and over 200 styles of bind- 
ing so as to meet every want. 

FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS 

Prices from 35 cents up. Send for Booklet and Price List to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 


383S Fourth Avenue : New York 


Agents wanted for Cross Reference Bible 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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APPLETON’S NEW PRACTICAL CYCLOPAEDIA 


A most attractive encyclopedia offering. Under exclusive arrangement with D. Appleton 
& Company, one of the WORLD FAMOUS encyclopedia publishers, we have secured this mag- 
nificent work on terms that place it within the reach of every home and office. 


The set of six volumes, 9% inches high by 7 inches wide, 2 inches thick (over 3,000 pages), ‘ 


embellished with 1,500 text illustrations, 24 full-page half-tones, 24 full-page colored maps, 24 
full-page colored illustrations, is complete in every way, new in text, accurate and convenient. 


It is an epitome of the world’s knowledge brought to such a practical focus that all the facts on — 


any essential subject are instantly available, at a price of from one-fifth to one-tenth usually 
charged for encyclopzedias. 


Six volumes octavo, buckram binding, publication price, $18; our price, $9.75 
Half morocco, publication price, $24; our price, $12.75 


Chambers’ Cyclopaedia of English Literature  EpiTion 


A clear and comprehensive survey of English literature. 

The volumes are chronologically divided into the periods of English literature. 

An authentic biography of every American and English writer of note, with extracts from 
the work of each author. 

The facsimiles and portraits in the three volumes were executed expressly for this purpose. 
The three hundred portraits are reproduced from the most authentic pictures in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

This work is much more comprehensive than the usual History of English Literature in 
that it treats of 1216 writers not mentioned in any other work of a similar character. 

Three volumes, the price has been $12.00 in cloth binding and $25.50 in half levant morocco. 
We have a number of sets in a good, substantial half leather binding, which we offer at $7.50. 


NEARLY 100,000 SETS SOLD 


“THE GREAT REPUBLIC” 


A THOROUGH HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES By MASTER HISTORIANS 
In 4 handsome, large 12mo volumes. Illustrated with 119 full-page plates 


Cloth binding, top edge gilt «ee « Former Price, $12.50 . . . =. OUR PRICE, $1.75 
Half leather, top edge gilt - »  »«  . Former Price, $15.00 . . .  . #OUR PRICE, $2.25 
Half calf, top edge gilt ones 2 - . Former Price, $20.00 . . A - OUR PRICE, $4.50 


“The Great Republic” reads like a novel, giving, of course, the complete story of the nation, 
from the primitive settlers down to the present time, but condensing the matter-of-fact data 
and enlarging on the great climaxes. It is written by specialists on each period. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 16 PAGES WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


CENTURY MAGAZINE FOR 1910 


Bound volumes. The year beginning with November, 1909, and ending October, 1910. 2 
vols. Green cloth binding. Publication price, $5.50. Our Special Price, $1.75 the set. 

The original numbers of this leading magazine, containing all the illustrations both in color 
and black and white. No abridgment of any of the articles or complete stories in any way. All 
the matter, just as it appeared in the original numbers in their entirety. 

It is estimated that the special articles contained in these two volumes, if selected and made 
into book form (which a great dealof it is), would make a valuein good literature of over $15.00. 

A few of the many interesting articles it contains are: The Holy Land, by Robert Hichens; 
French Masters, by Timothy Cole; American Sports, by Walter Camp; Modjeska’s Memoirs 
Articles on Abraham Lincoln, Mark Twain, Whistler, New York, North Pole, Aeronautics. 
Other articles by Alice Hegan Rice, Ellis Parker Butler, Henry Van Dyke, Jacob A. Riis 
Brander Matthews, Roger Boutet de Monvel, Wayne MacVeagh. The best of cartoons poems 
and contemporary literature by the best representative writers. 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERINGS 
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Inspirational Writings of J. R. Miller, D.D. 


The Cap Sheaf to 
Dr. Miller’s Wonderful Series of Books 


Devotional Hours With 
the Bible 


‘‘Each page contains a lesson on the Bible 
teaching concerning the problems of everyday 
life, and the entire work is in the sweet spirit 
of its author, whose keynote is cheer.” 

“The qualities of freshness, spirituality and beauty 
of style, which have marked Dr. Miller's other work, 
are to be found in full measure in this publication. To 


everyday students of the Bible this series will be invaluable.”’ 
—Inverness Courier. 


In 8 crown octave volumes. Vols. I-VII now ready 
Vol. VIII to be issued in spring of 1913 


Per vol., $1.25 postpaid. Entire series, $8.00 postpaid 


Home-Making $1.00 net; g1.08, postpaia_ In His Steps 
or 9 ° With or without certificate of reception 
Life’s Byways and Waysides into church membership. Cloth. 112 pages. 
$1.00 net; $1.08, postpaid 25 cents net, postpaid; in quantities, 20 


Weekday Religion | cents each, carriage extra 
__ $1.00 net; $1.09, postpaid — Given to God 
Practical Religion A Memento of the Day of Baptism. 25 
$1.00 net; $1.10, postpaid cents net, postpaid 


Our New Edens Manual for Communicants’ Classes 
50 cents net; 56 cents, postpaid 10 cents net, postpaid 


Bits of Pasture 


40 cents net; 44 cents, postpaid | ag aes wee ae eee i Sn; 
The Story of Joseph in Pamphlet form for widest cir- 


25 cents net; 31 cents, postpaid culation. Price 10 cents, post- 


The Wedded Life paid. Including a_ portrait of 


50 cents net; 55 cents, postpaid; 75 cents the author. 
net; 83 cents, postpaid 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


York, 156 Fifth A e Chicago, 509 S Wabash Avenue San Francisco, 400 Sutter Street 
Be Coke, 505 N. Sévouth: Stract Nashville, 415 Church Street Pittsburgh, 204 Fulton Building 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm Street 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 


water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to RumForD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. I. 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


° 


Bound Volumes 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 


Approximately 1,000 Pages in each. Each $2.50 Postpaid. 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
EAST NORTHFIELD : : : 3: : 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
ar ah acipcn of every grade. 
pecial courses in Pedagogy, Psycholo Pri- 
mary Methods and Kindervartonen Pdi 
We assist in_securing positions 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free, Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R. N. Springfield, Mass. - 


Dr. Campbell 
Principal 


‘Just the Bible 
the world has been 
waiting for.’ 4 


The Greatest Bible in 300 years 


THE 
191 
BIBLE 


“We believe, un- 

| qualifiedly, that 
| the 1911 Bible 
is far the best 
translation ever 
given the Eng- 
{| lish-speaking 
‘] people, and the 
‘| worthiest of their 


Easily | confidence and = 
i] affection.”— ‘ 

the Best il Herald and Presbyter, Gg 

| September 13, 1911. | 

ASK FORTHE Geny | 

| 

“There is only one verdict possible as 

regards the 1914 Oxford Bible—it is un- ‘ 


doubtedly the best yet.’’—ev. Geo. Venn 
Daniels. 


‘‘T shall use this Bible largely in my own 
devotional readings.’’ — Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., President United Society 
Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 


“‘One of the greatest gifts to the world 
last year was the 1911 Bible... . It is 
very evident the people are not ready to 
give up the old familiar reading for the 
new and strange wording of the American 
and English revisions—the changes are too 
numerous and too radical. They say ‘It 
doesn’t sound like the Bible.’ What the 
people want is the old book corrected, and 
this they get in the 1911 Bible.’’—Rev, 
W. L. Atkisson. 


Full explanatory booklet on application, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


OCTOBER ISSUE 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK‘ 


SUMMER CONFERENCE NUMBER 
CONTAINING 


All Principal Conference Addresses 


BEAUTIFUL 


SUMMER HOME NOW 


NORTHFIELD 


PERMANENT HOME LATER 


Productive Farms, Village Homes, $1,000 up. Furnished Summer Cottages in the 


pines, near Auditorium, $600 to $2,500. 


lots, Rustic Ridge or Mountain Park, $150 to $300. 


some overlook Franklin Hills, 
spring water. 


river, and Seminary buildings. 
ELLIOTT W. BROWN, Proctor Brock, NoRTHFIELD, Mass: 


Rents $60 to $250 the season. Building 
Some surrounded by pines: 


Purest mountair 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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Northfield Echoes 


INCORPORATING 
Church Economist 


Treasury of Religious Thought 


The World Evangel and The Christian 


Volume XXXI 


OCTOBER 1912 


Number 10 


CONTENTS 


PAGE 
Religious Thought and Activity............. 609 
BEDCMENIISSION FAICIC). ci, ccuricte ciiciss bn bse ae» oad 612 
Tibet, Its Problems and Their Solution...... 615 
sane wmssence of ‘Christianity. ......6..00+ se. 4 619 
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Robert E. Speer. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


GHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Summer Conferences. 


to any address in the United States, is One Dollar a year; in Canada, One Dollar and 


Twenty-five Cents; to other countries in the Postal Union, One Dollar and Fifty Cents; Great Britain, Six 


Shillings. 


RECEIPT will be sent only upon request, 


as the expiration date on wrapper is generally regarded 


as sufficient. Send subscriptions to RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WoRK, East Northfield, Mass. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, 


14 W. WASHINGTON ST 


INC., 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


MANAGERS 
6 BEACON 8T. 


CHICAGO 


1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON 


In sending notice of change of address please give both o/d and new addresses. 


Subscription lists are kept alphabetically under towns and states and it is therefore necessary to have the 


old address as well as the new. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


REMITTANCES should be ma 


Entered as second-class matter, Octob 


Neen e eee e een aaa 


de payable to RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, EAST NORTHFIELB, 


MASSACHUSETTS, and should be sent by Bank Draft, Express Order or Postal Money Order. 
THE MAGAZINE MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY LOCAL BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT OF THE PUBLISHERS. 


Copyright, 1912, by W. R. Moody. 
er 8, 1904. at the Post-office at Brattleboro, Vermont, under act of Con- 


gress of March 3, 1879. 


Main Currents of 


Modern Thought 


By RuporteH EvcKen, Ph. D., 
Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Jena, Winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1908, 
Exchange Professor to Harvard in 
1912, and author of ‘‘The Problem 
of Human Life,” ete. About $4.00 
net. 


This new book by Rudolph 
Eucken, who is now admittedly 
surpassed by no living man as a 
creative thinker on philosophical 
lines, has a direct application to 
burning questions of the day that 
gives it unusual popular interest. 
It is designed to counteract the 
great spiritual and intellectual 
conflicts of the present ; to recon- 
cile so far as possible contending 
ideas, by freeing them from all 
that is fortuitous and unessential, 
by displaying those tasks common 
to all people and peoples of the age. 


The Religions of Modern 


Syria and Palestine 


By FREDERICK JONES BiIss, Ph. 
D. $7.50 net, postpatd $1.65. 

The writer gathered his mate- 
rial as largely as possible at first 
hand—by questioning in their 
native tongue the priests andelders 
of the five Christian churches of 
modern Syria and Palestine and 
of the Mohammedan church. The 
result is not only a scholarly ex- 
position full of valuable informa- 
tion, but afresh, warm, and human 
description of the religions of liv- 
ing men. 


The Sources of 


Religious Insight 


By Jostau Royce, Professor of 
Philosophy, Harvard University. 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 

The distinguished author rea- 
sons for belief in a divine scheme 
of the universe that includes the 
salvation of man. His method is 
such as to render his argument 
valuable to every thoughtful per- 
son irrespective of the particular 
form of his faith or scepticism; for 
he relies not at all on theological 
doctrines or religious creeds, but 
purely upon the experiences of 
human lite. 
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Beck, J. T. 
Outlines of Biblical Psychol- 
ogy. Net, $1.25 - 
Bird, Robert 
Joseph the Dreamer. $7.50 
One Hundred Bible Stories. 
$7.50 
Borrow, George 
Bible in Spain. Vet, $7.50 
Briggs, C. A. 
General Introduction to the 
Study of Holy Scripture. JVet, 
$3.00 
Clarke, W. N. 
Sixty Years with the Bible. 
Net, 50 cents 
Use of the Scriptures in Theol- 
ogy. Vet, $1.00 
Deissmann, G. A. 
Bible Studies. 
Dods, Marcus 
Bible: Its Origin and Nature. 
Net, $1.00 
Fiske, A. K. 
Jewish Scripture. Wet, $7.50 
Fowler, H. T. 
Outlines for the Study of Bibli- 
cal History and Literature. 
Net, $1.25 
Gardiner, J. H. 
Bible as English Literature. 
Net, $1.50 
Gladstone, W E. 
Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture. $7.50 
Gray, G. B. 
Biblical Archaeology. 
Theo. Lib.) Prep. 
Hastings, James 
Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols. 
Subscrzb. Same, 1 vol. Vet, $5.00 
Jacobus, M. W. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Bibles Compared Net, $1.25 
Jordan, W. G. 
Biblical Criticism and Modern 
Thought. Wer, $3.00 
Keil, C. F. and Delitzsch, F. 
Hand .o0ok on Biblical Archae- 
ology. 2vols. Vet, $4.50 
Kent, C, F. 
Biblical Geography and His- 
tory. Wet, $7.50 
Ladd, G. T. 
Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 


$7.09 
What Isthe Bible? $2.00 
McCurdy, J. F., and Others 
Recent Research in Bible 
Lands. $2.00 
Michie, Charles 
Bible Words and Phrases. Vet, 
go cents 
Salmond, C. A. 
Eli, Samuel, Saul. WVet,20 cents 
Sanders, F. K. and Fowler, H. T. 
Outlines for the Study of Bibli- 
cal History and Literature 
(vol. 9 of Hist. Ser. for Bible 
Study). Med, $r.25 
Skinner, J. 
Historical Connection between 
the Old and New Testaments. 
Net, 20 cents 


Net, $3.00 
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Studies in Theology i} 


The History of Chris id 
Thought Since Kant — 


By Epwarp CaLDWELL Moo 
Parkman Professor of Theois 
in Harvard University. 75 czi 
net, postpatd 83 cents. 

This new volume in the Studi 
in Theology Series is so fara 
centrated upon the significant 
the essential as to describe © 
whole period—the more cleay 
because tersely—in 241 pages. i 


The Christian Hope E | 


A Study in the Doctrinal 


Immortality. By Wm. Are 
Brown, D.D., Ph.D. 75 centsa 
postpaid 83 cents. | 


Volumes Previously Publish 


x 


Each 75 cents net | 
Protestant Thought Before Ke 


A Critical Introduction to the 
Testament 7 


Philosophy and Religion 

Faith and Its Psychology 
Revelation and Inspiration 
Christianity and Social Questic 
Christian Thought to the Ref 


mation a7 


The Development of : 
Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt 


By James H. Breastep, Ph.1 
Professor of Egyptology and § 
mitic Languages the University 
Chicago. $7.50nel, postage ext 

A volume by the distinguish 
Egyptologist composed of lectu 
delivered on the Morse Foundat 
in 1912. The subject is trea’ 
under the following topics: ‘J 
Origins: Nature and the State 
Their Impression on Religio 
“The Hereafter: Death and 
Impression on Religion”; ‘7 
Realms of the Dead”; ‘The Em 
gence of the Moral Sense”; ‘4 
Social Forcesand Their Impress 
on Religion”; ‘‘The Triumph 
Osiris: Conscience and the Bi 
of the Dead”; ‘‘The World-St 
and Its Impression on Religi 
The Earliest Monotheism”; ‘‘E 
sonal Piety”; ‘‘Sacerdotalism : 
Final Decadence.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Men and Missions prints a 
American roll of honor of churches 
Notes. which raise more for mission 

work of all types than they 
spend on church expenses. Among them 
are the University Place Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, which gave $36,- 
175 in 1910 for missions against $11,129 
for home expenses; the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian, $103,310 to $63,769; St. 
Luke’s: Episcopalian, Charleston, $10,344 
to $3465; First Presbyterian, Richmond, 
$17,798 and $8923 respectively; First Bap- 


* tist Church, Richmond, $19,003 and $14,- 
236; 


Eutaw Place Baptist, Baltimore, 
$31,504 and. $8504; Broadway Congrega- 
tional, Norwich, Conn., $16,945 and $8148; 
Central Presbyterian, Atlanta, $21,679 and 
$13,552; Congregational Church, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., $9378 and $4377; St. James 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, $17,798 
and $8925. 


There are over a thousand small cities 
in the United States with a population 
of 5000 or more which have not yet Y. 
M. C. A. plants. Boys’ Secretaries have 
been placed in some of these to work 
through existing agencies. The results 
have been gratifying. Boys have been 
induced to return to the public schools; 
the attendance of boys on Sunday 
schools has greatly increased; athletics 
have been supervised, and boys coming 
from the Juvenile Courts have been 
guided to better courses. 


In 1914 a centenary celebration of the 
initiation of mission work in Burma by 
Adoniram Judson will be held. A depu- 
tation of American Baptists will take 
part in the jubilee in Burma and the 
Baptist Anniversaries will be followed 
by visits to Andover, Malden, Salem, 
Plymouth, and other places associated 
with Judson’s early life. All the mission- 
ary work of the Baptists in Canada and 
the United States runs back to the pio- 
neering of this great missionary. 
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Judge John Gunckel of Toledo has 
won the enviable title of “the great boy- 
saver.” His organization of newsboys, 
now nineteen years old, has a present 
membership of 8021. The Association 
home cost $110,000, is paid for and 
money enough is on hand to run it for 
five years. Mr. Gunckel has divorced the 
boy from the cigarette. “Any boy who 
smokes them two years,” he says, “can- 
not tell the truth and will hold back his 
class in school.” 

Mr. Lassiter of Atlantic City has 
given $1000 to a colored men’s Y. M. 
CC, A. He himseli is a negro, who runs 
a board-walk rolling chair business. He 
often has 150 students in his employ and 
such is their confidence in him that, on 
returning to college, they frequently 
leave their savings with him, drawing on 
them as they need. 

God’s Providence House, an Episco- 
palian mission house on Broome Street, 
New York, has opened a Model Flat, on 
the opposite side of the street, the ex- 
pense of its furnishing having been met 
by Miss Beatrice Claflin. This is simple 
and neat in style and in price no greater 
than that usual to tenement quarters. 
The flat is a model in its working, as in 
its installation. Classes of girls are 
given instruction in cooking plain food, 
in ordering and cleaning the home, and 
in home-making generally. 

In N. E. Alberta some 40,000 Austrians 
have settled on the land and the number 
is constantly growing. They are igno- 
rant and sordid but hard working. The 
children are quickly naturalized and 
bright in the schools, especially in mathe- 
matics and languages. The Canadian 
Methodists have eight workers among 
these people, three being Austrians, and 
find them a naturally religious people 
and responsive to Christian teaching. 
They have started a paper in Ruthenian 
as an evangelistic agency. 
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Essex County, Mass., is a model for 
the new methods of the Y. M. C. A. 
extension. There are now ten city asso- 
ciations and twelve village ones. In 
these latter are 500 young men and boys. 


The Carnegie Institution has been con- 
ducting an investigation of the religious 
life of American educational institutions. 
It finds that there is a gratifying advance 
in the number of students for the minis- 
try. Since 1905 this has been relatively 
far greater than the advance in popula- 
tion and this advance is chiefly among 
students with college training. There 
are not only more to minister, in propor- 
tion to the population as a whole, but 
in proportion to the number of communi- 
cants as well, and this last is growing 
faster than the general growth of popu- 
lation. In 1870 there were 3254 in the 
seminaries; in 1880, 5242; in 1890, 7013; 
in 1905, 7411, but in 1910, 11,012, an in- 
crease of forty-nine per cent in five years, 
the largest proportional gain in any five 
years recorded by the Federal Bureau 
of Education. 


The new Cope Industrial Building of 
the Penn Industrial School on St. Helena 
Island, S. C., has been wholly built by 
pupils. Codperative societies, modeled 
after those with which Sir Horace 
Plunkett has been so successful in Ire- 
land, are being pushed among the negro 
farmers of the island and agricultural 
instruction has raised the productivity 
of the farms enormously. Through this 
school relief was extended after the 
cyclone of 1911 to seven neighboring 
islands and thirty-five plantations, 237 
homes being either repaired or rebuilt. 


The Seamen’s Church Institute in New 
York is an Episcopalian Church, a hotel, 
savings bank, employment bureau, ly- 
ceum for entertainment, and relief soci- 
ety. It has its own launch in the har- 
bor, which goes to incoming ships and 
transports seamen to the Institute. 
Money is banked for seamen or trans- 
mitted free of charge, to dependents in 
any part of the world. The tower of 
the new building on Coenties Slip will 
be provided with a green light which 
will be visible from as far down as Sandy 
Hook, and a timeball dropped at noon 
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will furnish correct time for the chronom- 
eters of all the shipping in the harbor. 
Inthe “Breakwater Hotel,” the Insti- 
tute’s Brooklyn Branch, 31,000 men reg- 
istered in the course of last year. The 
Institute secures shipping employment 
for over 3000 men annually, and transmits 
to seamen’s wives and mothers some- 
thing like $130,000 each year, baffling 
social parasites to that extent at least. 


A call has been issued by the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance and the Lucknow Mission- 
ary Conference Continuation Commit- 
tee for a day of prayer for the Moslem 
World on Wednesday, October 16. This 
date marks the centenary of the death, 
at Tocat, of the great missionary, Henry 
Martyn. Missionary scholars feel that 
the present time is exceptional for mis- 
sionary labors in the Mohammedan 
world, as there is abroad a very marked 
unrest, not only politically, but intellect- 
ually, which results in dissatisfaction 
with Mohammedanism. 

The following topics are suggested for 
prayer: 

1. For Moslem Governments and for 
Christian rulers in Moslem lands. 

2. For the wider circulation of the Word 
of God and Christian literature among 
Moslems. 

3. For those engaged in the ministry of 
healing in all hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout the Mohammedan world. 

4. For all preachers and_ evangelists 
among Moslems, and for their message of 
reconciliation. 

5. For converts. 

6. For the arrest of Mohammedan pro- 
gress in Africa; the success of Missions 
on the border-marches of Islam; and that 
all Christian Societies in these regions may 
realize the need of working also for 
Moslems. 

At the Chattanooga Convention of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church forty- 
four volunteers for missions in Africa 
and Korea were seated on the platform. 
Before Mr. Campbell White had finished 
speaking, some one rose and interrupted 
with an offer to defray a share in the 
expense budget of those going. In an 
instant there were such cries as “One 
thousand dollars a year for the rest of 
my life,’ “One thousand dollars a year 
for the next five years,’ “Five hundred 
dollars a year for the next five years,” 


. 
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“Three hundred dollars a year for the 
next five years,” etc. Then came the 
promise from a church in Wilmington, 
_N. C., to pay Mr. White’s salary for five 
years to come. Within nine minutes 
approximately $50,000 had been given 
into the campaign fund for the world’s 
immediate evangelization. 


A Doer of Mr. Raymond Robins of Chi- 
the Word. cago, who was heard with such 
interest in the “Men and Reli- 
gion” meetings of last winter, comes of the 
most impoverished of Southern white com- 
munities. As a young man he worked 
twelve hours a day in coal mines for a 
dollar a day, but later drifted into western 
silver mines, and thence to Alaska. Here 
he was converted and organized a mission 
to the miners, himself being the preacher. 
He has been in recent years working in 
connection with Graham Taylor’s Church 
Settlement, Chicago Commons, and has also 
been for a period superintendent of the 
Municipal Lodging House in Chicago, 
which has brought him into contact with 
45,000 homeless men. Now he lives among 
the tenement folk of the Seventeenth Ward, 
where he has made a record for civic use- 
fulness. His applied Christianity is of a 
flamingly earnest type and one which even- 
tuates in results. His creed finds expres- 
sion in such words as these: ‘ 

“T believe, I know, that if I fail to do 
everything in my power to bring pure 
milk and health and a fair chance to the 
littlest and poorest child of the tene- 
ments, right there in the West Side of 
Chicago, I am crucifying Christ afresh.” 

And, again: 

“The time is coming when any little 
child, forced to live in a tenement, to 
drink bad milk, to go to work too 
early, to face an evil life before it 
is old enough to choose between good 
and evil—when such a thing will sound a 
call like a fire-bell and a united church 
and a united society—every one of us— 
will throw off his coat and run to the 
rescue of that child as we now run to 
a fire.” 


The “Men and There are various para- 
Religion” Social graphs in the report of 
Programme. the Social Service Com- 

: mittee of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement which read 
like a bad joke. We are told that “the 
theater has been a religious institution dur- 
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ing most of the world’s history,” and that 
it is “the daughter of the church.” The 
Y. M. C. A. is asked to arrange dancing 
gatherings in its buildings. It is urged that 
the churches see to it that their young men 
are provided with pool tables, which, with 
othér amusements, “would tend to make 
the work of garnering a harvest of souls 
saved much easier, all of which would re- 
dound to the glory of God and make the 
establishment of that Kingdom here on 
earth which Jesus came to do (!) the 
nearer at hand.’ Not a word of Scripture 
is to be found from end to end of the 
seventy-five pages, but space is given to 
various quotations from the Zend Avesta, 
the sacred book of the Persian sun worship- 
ers. .We are informed, for example, “that 
the riches of Volu-manu shall be given to 
him who works in this world for Mazda.” 


All this is suggestive of the conventional 
social talker, the young man with the mil- 
dew of college education not yet rubbed 
off. If anything were calculated to turn 
the interest of sane people from the work 
of social amelioration it would be the 
monotonous ranting against “the Church,” 
in which so many “social workers” think 
it seemly to indulge, and such crudities as 
we have quoted above. Yet there is much 
in the report which is suggestive and even 
practicable. Personally, we should like to 
see the pool tables which have made their 
way into various Y. M. C. A.s exchanged 
for carpenter’s benches and tools, and the 
young loungers at the more intelligent occu- 
pation of hand-training. But the sugges- 
tion that in all city churches there should 
be social service committees and that these 
should be federated and brought to bear 
on our city governments for the enforce- 
ment of the numberless municipal regu- 
lations which are not enforced, and for 
the raising of the general tone of decency 
and order in the community, is indeed com- 
mendable. Also that churches in congested 
quarters should provide regularly a room 


‘in church or church-house where local la- 


bor unions (especially of women) might 
meet and not have to have recourse to the 
saloons. 


The “Ito,” or Jewish 
Territorial Organization, 
of which Mr. Zangwill is the leading 


Jewish Notes. 
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spirit, seeks to find some place for exten- 
sive Jewish colonization, on the ground 
that Palestine is not satisfactory for such. 
Their last proposal is, we _ believe, 
Angola in Portuguese Africa. In their 
recent conference in Vienna it was re- 
ported that Cyrenaika (Tripoli) had been 
abandoned as a possible refuge because 
of the dryness of the soil; also Meso- 
potamia. Uganda having been rejected, 
the British government had simply ig- 
nored the request for another point of 
settlement. Australia does not want 
Jews; Canada says it is now ten years 
too late. The Argentine colonies have 
proved a failure. It seems as if Judaism 
would, after all, be shut up to a single 
choice—the old home. 


A Jewish manufacturer of Prague, Mr. 
Glaser, has been studying carefully the 
situation in Palestine. He reports that 
the Jewish colonies there are very suc- 
cessful and his report is based on an 
examination of financial details. He be- 
lieves that if capital be once attracted 
thither, Palestine will prove “a better 
place for manufacturing than his own 
Bohemia.” Among the manufactures 
which he advises for immediate intro- 
duction are wicker furniture-makine and 
the knitting industry. 


In Warsaw a new Savings and Loan 
Institution has been organized, according 
to the constitution of which, no Jew can 
either deposit in it or borrow from it. 
The number of these anti-Jewish finan- 
cial institutions is on the increase in 
Russian Poland. 

Work has begun on the buildings of 
the Jewish Polytechnic in Haifa, Pales- 
tine, and Jews are doing everything in 
the construction. Two years will be re- 
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quired before all is finished. The stately — 
building will have 300 rooms, including ~ 


laboratories, cellar and electric plant. 


The building itself will cost two million ‘ 


francs and the equipment in instruments 
for the physics and chemistry depart- 
ment, a quarter of a million more. The 
library will consist of 5000 volumes, more 
than one half of them being already 
pledged by Jews in Germany. The plant 
will accommodate 200 students. At first 
there will be but thirty professors em- 
ployed but the number Jater will be 
increased to seventy. Instruction will 
ultimately he entirely in Hebrew and 
partially so at first. 


The Jewish-National press in Russia is 
debating Dr. Bendersky’s proposition for 
the establishment of a Jewish Medical 
Faculty in Jerusalem in honor of the late 
Dr. Mandelstamm, the great Judeo-Rus- 
sian oculist. In Roumania, Jewish stu- 
dents are shut out from hospital service. 
In Austria many clinics are “Jew-clean,” 
Jews not being admitted as operators. 
In Russia and Roumania no Jew can fill 
posts in medical schools, and in Austria 
and elsewhere they are more and more 
barred. Yet Jewish investigators, like 
Wassermann and’ Haffkine and Ehrlich 
are in the forefront of the profession. A 
Jerusalem medical faculty would draw 
students from all over Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe. One of the difficulties men- 
tioned is that of getting material for 
dissection, as both Jews and Moslems 
refuse to allow their dead to be opened. 
But as one writer with unconsciously 
grim humor affirms, “there are Christian 
Arabs whose bodies would be at the dis- 
posal of the anatomists of the Jewish 
University.” 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


A Remarkable Document from China: 
On July 9, 1900, a missionary party of 
forty-five Europeans were put to death 
by beheadal at the Yamen of Yu Hsien, 
by the governor of Shansi, in the city of 
T’ai Yuan Fu. Twenty of them were 
Baptists, others members of the China 
Inland and Roman Catholic Missions, 


and still others servants of the Bible 
Society. 

Now comes word from the same city 
of the call for the establishment of an 
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Independent Christian Church. This call — 


has been drawn up by Chinese without 
any suggestion from missionaries and is 
signed by thirty-two persons, including 
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the present military governor, the civil 
governor, the president and vice presi- 
dent of the Provincial Assembly, the 
literary chancellor, the intendant of po- 
lice, etc. The translator of the call, an 
English Baptist missionary, warns his 
readers against estimating the document 
too highly from a religious-spiritual point 
of view, yet sees in it a striking index of 
the change of front in Chinese attitude 
towards Christians and Christianity: 


Regulations of the T’ai Yuan Fu or 
Independent Christian Church. 


“The aim of this society is the propaga- 
tion of the Holy World-saving Church 
of Christ; the proclamation of it in all 
places and at all times to all our people; 
the reformation of district societies; 
obedience to the universal doctrines of 
God; the creation in all of a strong love 
for country; the preparation of the dis- 
position and abilities necessary for a free 
country, and the bringing in of the won- 
-derful happiness of harmony and con- 
cord... .. The general Independent 
Church of Shansi will be established 
first in the provincial capital. After- 
ivaraswe an all) places, near and far, 
branches will be formed until the gen- 
eral church is properly established. Then 
the temporary place will be given up. 
.... At present, in the starting of the 
church it is necessary to bring together 
those believers who are of one mind in 
the immediate neighborhood; to fix a 
time for all to meet at the place pro- 
vided; to pray publicly for God’s bless- 
ing; to arrange for the immediate needs 
of the Society until all contributions 
shall have been brought in. After this, 
a pastor will be selected, a Church will 
be opened and preaching will be com- 
menced. .... At present, certain funds 
have been contributed by the origina- 
tors of the movement. When the con- 
‘tributions have reached a _ sufficiently 
large amount, this will be put out at 
interest with a view to constant ex- 
penditure; then the general church will 
be established and schools, hospitals and 
all works lof mercy and public good will 
also be established. .... The learning 
and culture of all countries in Europe 
and America rest upon the strength of 
the Christian Church, and the peoples of 
these countries are free and independent. 
Our own countrymen ought to come to- 
gether and with one mind start an In- 
dependent Church with no distinctions 
between “ordinary Chinese people” and 
“Christians” (such as there formerly 
have been). They should eagerly give 
of their own means for the preaching of 
the truth and from henceforth exert 
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themselves to break down the suspicion 
and dislike between “ordinary Chinese 
persons” and “Christians” and to do 
away with the division between Chinese 
and foreigners, earnestly hoping that all 
within and without the four seas will 
love one another as brethren and be 
ovedient to the sacred teaching of Christ, 
regarding all with benevolence. .... 
When the general church shall be prop- 
erly organized and started, the local 
pastor shall record as enquirers the 
names of all who are desirous of the 
doctrine; and if their conduct is in ac- 
cordance with the Scriptures, they may 
be received into the church. A member 
not acting according to the doctrine 
must first be exhorted. If he does not 
repent, the church shall, after discussion 
and decision, remove his name to safe- 
guard the reputation of the church, but 
if he later give reliable evidence of re- 
pentance he may be restored to church 
membership.” : 


Joining a Methodist Church in China. 
A Canadian Methodist missionary gives 
an account of the preliminary training 
which an applicant for church member- 
ship has to go through before he is in 
“full and regular standing.” 


“For the first three months all regular 
attendants are counted as guests or ad- 
herents. If they buy a Bible, hymn-book 
and catechism and learn from memory 
the Doxology, the Ten Commandments 
and the Lord’s Prayer, they may then 
be called ‘inquirers. Now they have 
three months’ further study. They must 
learn to repeat the names of the books 
of the New Testament, the Beatitudes, 
the Apostles’ Creed, catechism and a 
hymn, If this is done and all idols are 
put out of their homes and shops they 
may be promoted to the rank of catechu- 
mens or learners. Six months more 
must be spent studying the books of the 
Old Testament, Psalm xv., further cate- 
chism and a hymn, ‘I hear Thy Welcome 
Voice.” If together with the memoriz- 
ing of these there are manifested signs 
of the new birth the rank of probationer 
is granted. Three months’ further study 
of the Life of Christ, memorizing 1 Cor. 
xiii, and further catechism lead to re- 
ception into full membership.” 


The Whitening Harvest. Mr. John 
Harris, who has been visiting Central 
Africa in behalf of the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, believes that we are on 
the eve of mass movements to Christian- 
ity among the blacks. Indeed, these have 
already set in. The Methodist Churches 
in Portuguese Angola, for example, re- 
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port a 50 per cent increase in their Chris- 
tian community in the past year, the 
number of the new converts running into 
the thousands. In two Presbyterian 
stations on the Kasai there are 9000 
Christians, and people are coming from 
distances as great as 300 miles, begging 
to have churches established. The mis- 
sionaries in many places, far from be- 
ing troubled because of the fewness of 
converts, are at their wits’ end to pro- 
vide for their proper instruction and con- 
trol. The determining factor in this 
movement is that the natives are every- 
where learning to read and the only 
book they have in their own tongue is 
the Bible. 


Mission Incidents. 1. China’s Millions 
tells of an opium-smoker named Mei, 
who was converted in this manner. 
Sauntering along the streets of Lang- 
chowfu one day, he noticed a crowd 
gathered about a preaching missionary 
and stopped to listen. A Chinese scholar 
was interrupting with comments of ex- 
treme rudeness, but the missionary bore 
all with patience. This struck him as 
wonderful. “What is it that enables the 
foreign teacher to be so patient in spite 
of all these insults?” he thought to him- 
self. His attention being arrested he 
made further investigation of the religion 
of the meek and ultimately gave his own 
heart to it. 

2. The same writer tells of a certain 
Mr. Liu, a quiet man, who came one 
day to the missionary in his town with 
a packet containing over ten ounces of 
silver. He gave it for church work but 
with the stipulation that it should be 
entered in the church account as only 
one ounce. When asked why he made 
this condition he replied: “Why, you 
know there are some poor Christians in 
the church and it might make them feel 
somewhat uncomfortable if they knew 
I was giving so large an amount when 
they could give so little.” 

3. In “The Price of Africa” the story 
is told of a Scotch minister who, one day 
in the year 1849, was standing in his 
library, studying the map of Africa. 
Without being heard, a servant entered 
bearing a baby boy. The minister was 
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so absorbed in the map that he did not | 
hear her knock or see her enter. “I’ve i 
brocht ye a present, sir.” Still absorbed © 
the minister answered, “Do you see this — 
pear-shaped continent, Annie? The Gos- 

pel banner will yet be planted in the © 
very heart of this continent, although not 

likely in your day or mine.” “But maybe- 
it'll be in your son’s, sir, and who will” 
say he’ll nae hae a han’ in it?” The min- © 
ister looked quickly around and saw his } 
baby. “A boy! bring him nearer the — 
window and let me see him.” The boy — 
grew up into the famous missionary | 
pioneer of Uganda, Alexander Mackay. - 
To-day the Bagandas, whom he evangel- © 
ized, have their own missionary society — 
and are preaching the Gospel in the very 
parts where, in Mackay’s day, they went | 
on their slave raids. ; | 

4. Mr. Talmage of Korea, tells of an 
aged Korean Christian who was sum- 
moned by the Japanese police from a 
remote village home. He answered the 
call with some trepidation but -when, 
after a toilsome journey, he reached the 
administrative center, he was agreeably 
surprised by the courtesy the officials 
showed him. He was offered food, and, 
after he had rested, informed that he had 
been summoned on account of a little 
affair in his village concerning which the 
police wished accurate information. They 
had called on him because they were sure 
that he as a Christian would tell the 
trutheee On another occasion Japanese 
officials arrested a man whom they sus- 
pected of being a marauder. He insisted 
that he was a Christian and they replied 
that, if that were the case, he must prove 
it by singing a hymn. When he had 
gotten through two verses they told him 
to stop, but he retorted, “No, I have to 
sing the whole hymn.” The Koreans 
make it a practice not to omit verses in 
singing. 

5. The Chinese Students’ Journal re- 
ports the case of a married woman at 
Yangchow, who, for unbinding her feet 
and persuading women relatives and 
neighbors to follow her example, was 
forced by her husband’s parents to com- 
mit suicide. Another case is reported 
elsewhere of a Christian woman who was 
reluctant to unbind her feet until, com- 
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ing on the verse “For many walk of whom 
I tell you weeping that they are the 
venemies of the cross of Christ” she was 
convicted of inconsistency and unbound 
her feet. 

6. Malcolm Fenwick writes in 
Church of Christ in Korea”: 


“The 


“A missionary in the country came 
across a godly old man, tugging away at 
a plough. Knowing him to be fairly 
well-to-do, he asked, “What does this 
mean?’ ‘T’m just plowing my field to get 
in the seed.’ ‘But where is your cow?’ 
‘Oh, I sold her; you see, we did not have 
money enough to finish our church and 
it needed a roof, so I sold my cow, and 
some of the rest helped and we got the 
roof finished.’ ” 


7. China’s Millions tells of a Christian 
Chinese mother to whom a little boy was 
born. 
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“When we were called to see the babe 
the first words the mother said were, 
“Will you pray that he may become a 
Samuel? I want him to be the Lord’s 
from his birth.’ With this in mind she 
kept speaking to him, even as a tiny 
baby, about the Lord Jesus. She was 
anxious that the first word his lips 
should utter might be that precious 
name, and well do I remember the day 
when she ran into my study and, with a 
beaming face, told me that baby had 
uttered his first word, the name Jesus. 

I visited Wenchow in 1906 and he 
was then a lad of fourteen years. The 
mother asked me if I remembered her 
request that he might be like Samuel, 
and on assuring her that I had often 
remembered it in prayer she said, ‘We 
have never gone back on that; we earn- 
estly pray that he may be wholly the 
Lord’s and serve Him, that he may learn 
some trade whereby he can earn his own 
living and yet have sufficient time to 
preach.’ ” 


_ TIBET, ITS PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION. 


TRAVELING IN TIBET. 


If the time and effort put into the work 
for Tibet have accomplished nothing else, 
they have, at least, enabled us to appreciate 
better the needs of that land. Thus we may 
understand what must be accomplished be- 
fore the Gospel can secure a hold as it 
has done in other lands. We must never 
forget that there has always been a long 
period of preparation in connection with 
the evangelization of every land where 
Christ is preached to-day, and there must 


be a similar period of preparation before 
much fruit will be gathered in Tibet. 

Even now we can see that there are 
certain definite lines along which the de- 
velopment must proceed. We must con- 
sider the exceptional physical features of 
the country and make due allowance for 
the civil polity that may be constructed out 
of the present chaotic condition. With 
proper consideration of the religion of the 
country and its influence over the minds 
of the people, we must, finally, appreciate 
the unusual spiritual forces with which we 
have to deal. 

Our first problem is to find men and 
women who can live and travel in Tibet. 
Some of our missionaries have said that 
it was impossible for women and children 
to endure the strain of traveling over the 
mountains, but it has been proven that they 
can travel conveniently when all possible 
provision is made for their comfort. Still, 
there is no doubt that a certain type of 
man, as well as woman, is needed for 
Tibet. The mountains are so high and so 
continuous that it needs the heroic spirit 
to withstand easily the discomforts of 
travel. When a station is reached, and 
the worker is obliged to live at an altitude 
of nearly 10,000 feet above sea-level, there 
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are many hardships to endure. Tibet is 
also far removed from the sea. It has no 


coast, and it is necessary to travel far in- 
land to reach it. 

These same reasons make it equally diff- 
cult to keep up proper communications with 
the homelands. When we opened the sta- 
tion at Batang we had to send for our mail 
a distance of fifteen days’ travel to the 
nearest Chinese post office, which was 
itself more than a month from the coast. 
We therefore received mail but once a 
month from China and America. Such a 
condition does not now exist anywhere in 
China, and the Chinese post office made a 
commendable effort to give us a proper 
service last year until the Revolution inter- 
fered with their operations. Supplies of 
medicines are obtained with great difficulty 
and even the necessary money is a long time 
in coming from Shanghai. 

Added to these difficulties we must next 
consider the problem of living in such a 
land. We have not, up to the present 
time, attempted to open a station higher 
than 9000 feet above the sea, but soon 
there must be missionaries 14,000 feet 
above if the right kind of work is to be 
done. This means that there can be no 
local supply of fresh vegetables at any 
season of the year. Practically everything 
which is eaten, except the products of 
the herd, will be carried to the station. The 
inconvenience of such a dwelling can easily 
be imagined. Even in the lower parts of 
Tibet where vegetables may be grown, it 
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there to have their own garden plot. The 
Tibetans have few gardens, and the Chinese 
gardener is still experimenting. Then, as in 
many parts of America, supplies of vege-_ 
tables must be kept over winter if the 
family is to have any at all. This incon- 
venience is not knowrl in many parts of 
China. e 

We might consider indefinitely the diffi- 
culties which must be met with from the 
nature of the country, but enough has been 
said to show that one has to think deeply 
of many things before deciding to live in 
Tibet. On the bright side, it must be said 
that the climate is often delightful. We- 
find little of the dampness which is so- 
prevalent in China, and storms of rain 
and snow do not interfere with one’s com- 
fort as much as might be supposed. In 
common with all little-known lands, Tibet | 
is supposed to be a dreadful country because — 
we are accustomed to hear the unusual — 
things and the pleasant details are not so ~ 
often mentioned. Far from being a dread- — 
ful country, we have found it a delight in 
many ways. : 

When we attempt to review briefly the 
political situation we are at a loss what 
to say. The average Christian at home 
who is interested in missions cannot realize 
how much we are bound by law when we 
reach the foreign field. On one hand, we 
are protected by our own governments, so 
that we are often safer than we would be 
in America, because the people hesitate to 
injure a foreigner. But we are not only 
bound by the authorities of our land 
but also by the authorities of the land 
in which we live. During the recent 
troubles in China the consuls ordered mis- 
sionaries to leave their stations, and there 
was nothing to do but comply with the 
demand. Now in Tibet we have been, for 
yeats, under the direction of three distinct 
governments. The British have felt it 
necessary to caution all missionaries to 
abide by the treaties and not to travel beyond 
the places where the Chinese officials could 
protect. It has been well known that the 
Chinese have feared British extension into 
Tibet, and so it seemed wise to forbid 
Britishers the right to travel there, lest 
the Chinese impugn the motive. Then we 
have had to deal with the Chinese officials — 
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who have had great fears for their own 
safety in Tibet. They have always re- 
fused to permit us to travel far into the 
country when they had no assurance that 
would be safe. Lastly, we have 
found it necessary to respect the request 
of the Tibetan authorities who wished to 


‘keep foreigners out of their country. Both 


recommendation. 


the Chinese and British governments have 
tried to respect that wish. 

But we have never felt entirely bound 
to respect the dictates of any of these, or 
any other human government. Our com- 
mission is from the King of Kings, and 
we seek to go for Him into the “uttermost 
parts of the earth.’ We have found, how- 
ever, that there are other ways of fulfilling 
His command than by forcing a way where 
there is little to be gained. We have had 
recourse to prayer, and one purpose of this 
article is to show how He has answered 
it. There is no reason why a person 
might not start from Shanghai and cross 
through China and Tibet to India. There 
is a road all the way, and both Chinese and 
Tibetans make the journey continually. 
But if a missionary went unattended, he 
would go at some risk. When we travel 
in China we have escorts from one place 
to another, and we are properly escorted 
from one official to another, all of whom 
are responsible for our safe conduct. The 
journey without an escort would mean 
traveling from place to place without proper 
That would look suspi- 
cious. The people might refuse to keep 
such a one in their houses, merchants would 
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not be inclined to sell him supplies, other 
difficulties would be experienced, and finally, 
any band of roving robbers might make an 
easy prey of the lonely traveler. 

So during the years of preparation, while 
we have been establishing ourselves in a 
new station, and learning a new language, 
we have waited and prayed and hoped that, 
when the time came for us to reach out 
to the districts beyond, we would find the 
doors opened. Many times during the 
period of waiting we have said that there 
is now more land open than we can 
possibly occupy, and we have wondered if 
the Lord would give us larger opportunity 
until we had done our best in the places He 
had opened to us. But during these years, 
He was answering prayer. The three 
governments mentioned above have been 
consulting about the Tibetan programme 
for a long time. The outcome has been 
that the Chinese government has promised 
to create a stable government in all Tibetan 
districts. It is through this programme that 
our prayers have been answered for the 
opening of the land. 

For six years the Chinese forces, under 
Chao Erh Feng, have passed up and down 
the Tibetan frontier and they have success- 
fully conquered one tribe after another till 
last summer we could see that’ there was 
not a single Tibetan district that was able 
to hold out against the Chinese. At the same 
time the Chinese authorities at Lhasa were 
doing much the same thing. Strong tribes 
which had resisted the Chinese as well as 
the Tibetans for centuries were brought 
into line, and when Chao Erh Feng left 
Tibet last summer we felt that the Chinese 
sovereignty was unquestioned throughout 
the country. 

At last the place was reached where the 
foreign governments could deal with the 
Chinese in regard to travel and trade in 
Tibet without any reference to the people 
themselves. That is what was expected. 
We left Tibet at the same time Chao Erh 
Feng came out, and we were coming home 
to tell the world that the Lord had an- 
swered prayer through the Chinese army 
and that Tibet was about to be opened to 
‘the Gospel. 

But we have still to consider the last 
and most important problem in connection 
with the work in that country. Before 
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going on with the discussion we must call 
attention to the fact that there is another 
government interested in Tibet that has not 
been mentioned. We have spoken of 
China and Great Britain and shown that the 
Kingdom of God also has an interest. It 
is known that Russia has an eye on develop- 
ments in Tibet, and it might be inferred 
that they are the only governments that 
are interested. Listen! To you who read 
this article it will probably mean very little, 
but I wish I could make every Christian 
in the world understand just what is meant. 
Listen! The Prince of this World is in- 
terested in Tibet! Yes, the government 
under the leadership of the Evil One has 
decreed that the Gospel shall not be 
preached in Tibet! 

We have often made mention of the 
religion of Tibet. We are beginning to 
see how different it is from the religions of 
China, India, and other Asiatic countries. 
We regard it as the great attempt of Satan 
to put into the world something which is to 
be a substitute for the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. You may think that there is little 
danger of such a scheme succeeding, but 
we are already seeing the beginnings of 
the movement in the spread of Buddhism 
and Occultism in this country, and in Great 
Britain. In time Tibetan Lamaism will 
follow. 

The religion of the Tibetans recognizes 
the presence of a living deity. We may 
understand what they believe if we can 
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conceive of Jesus Christ as, not born once 
into the world, but, having died once, be- 
ing reborn from generation to generatio: } 
so that He would always be among men 
in the flesh. Such is the Talai Lama of 
the Tibetans. And. such is every Grand 
Lama throughout Tibet. The manner in 
which the Tibetans hold to their belief. 
rivals anything that can be found in China. 
And I believe that it surpasses the faith” 
that may be found in most heathen lands. — 
Our problem then is to convince the 
Tibetans that there is something better— 
that there is one Lord and God Who is 
now in heaven, Who was born once into. 
the world, Who died for sins, rose again 
and ascended into heaven where He now 
awaits the consummation and the day of 
His reappearing. While it is the Gospel 
for all the world, it will appeal to th 
Tibetan in a manner different from that of - 
most heathen minds. | 
When all of our investigation is com= | 
pleted, we find that the problem of Tibet 
is a spiritual one. Why has the land which 
is the most difficult for traveling and ordi- 
nary living been chosen as the home of 
Lamaism? Because Satan wished to keep 
that land and that religion to himself. 
Why has the land been closed against the 
missionary and the traveler for so mang 
years? Because Satan has wished to keep 
the land and the hearts of the people for 
his-own. Why have the human govern- 
ments chosen to agree that there would 
be a period when travelers might not enter 
the land? Because the governments of 
this world may be dominated by the Prince 
of this World. Why have there been sO 
many difficulties, even among the servants” 
of God engaged in this work? Because 
the Prince of Tibet does not want the 
Gospel to enter his territory. Why has 
the Chinese Revolution put a stop, for the 
time being, to all the plans for the opening 
of the land to the Gospel? Because 
Satan wishes to further prolong his hold 
on the land. And what will be his 
next plan when the Revolution has brought 
peace once more to China and Tibet? 
When the news of disturbance reached 
the Tibetan border last year, our mission- 
aries were led to abandon the field. They 
all left in a body. There is no one there 
now to represent the Kingdom of God. 
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But just as soon as we begin a forward 
movement again there will be difficulties. 
We even feel that the religion of the Lamas 
is of such importance in the world that 
we can see the day when the Grand Lama 
of the Tibetans will be the spiritual head 
of all religion in China and India and 
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throughout Asia, and it may be that he will 
even be exalted by men until he will pre- 
pare the way for the great apostasy and 
the coming of the Man of Sin. For is he 
not a god? *Does he not sit in the “place 
of God”? Has he not been thrown into 
contact with the British in a remarkable 
way during recent years? Where could 
the Man of Sin be so easily found in the 
world to-day asin the person of the Talai 
Lama? 

Jesus must reign. And He will reign 
in Tibet. Our hearts leap with joy when 
we think of the pleasure it will be to Him 
to have the elect from that nation in His 
train. And we will conquer in His name 
though the forces against us are well- 
nigh omnipotent. 


“Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 

Were not the right man on our side, 

The man of God’s own choosing.” 


* “T hasa” means literally “The place of god,” 
not so much ‘God’s ground,” as found in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XIV, p. 497. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY.* 
Rev. 1D. 8. Cairns; D. D.: 


I wish to speak about the human response 
to the Divine self-revelation, the essence 
-of the Christian life. A number of years 
ago the greatest living scholar gave a series 
of lectures in Berlin on “What is Chris- 
tianity?” He asked what, after a century 
of toil upon the Gospel and the story of 
the Christian origins, we could say it all 
amounted to? The eagerness with which 
this inquiry was at once taken up, and the 
multitude of answers from all schools of 
the Christian religion which passed from 
the press showed that his question had ex- 
pressed a common need. Men wanted to 
know what, in the end of the day, it all 
amounted to, what difference Christ had 
made. 

Now Harnack approached his answer 
along the lines of history, as became a great 


*Delivered Thursday morning, June 27, 1912. 


historian. I want to ask you what essential 
Christianity amounts to from the point of 
view of the soul, so that when we see it 
in a man or in society we can say, “This 
is the spirit of Jesus.’ In 1 Cor. xiii. we 
have the flaming heart of early Christianity. 
It is as true an expression of its genius 
as, let us say, Plato’s Republic is of that 
marvelous world of classic life which lay 
behind the thought of the philosopher. 
You remember how he sums up the ancient 
conception of virtue, how it is a blend 
of knowledge, justice, temperance and cour- 
age. Now just so this great mind sums 
up early Christianity when he says, “Now 
abideth faith, hope, love.” These are the 
preéminent and essential elements. 

Now consider with me these three great 
virtues before we come to the climax of 
the subject. First take the virtue of hope. 
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I do not know how it is in America, but 
in the Europe of to-day hope is not re- 
garded as worthy of standing beside faith 
and love. We have not regarded it as 
one of the supreme virtues. There is a 
famous painting by one of the greatest 
artists of the Victorian Age which is called 
“Hope,” and expresses the ethos of our 
time. It is the picture of a beautiful 
female form seated upon the sphere of the 
world with a bandage around her eyes. 
In her hand she holds a shattered lyre, 
and she is listening to the music of the 
one remaining string. To me that is not 
Hope at all, in the early Christian sense; 
it is rather, one might almost say, a picture 
of Despair. If I wanted a picture of Hope 
I would rather take you .to the Louvre, 
where, at the head of one of the great 
staircases, you have a marvelous expres- 
sion of pagan genius. The unknown sculp- 
tor was not depicting Hope, it is true, but 
Victory; it gives the spirit, however, of 
the New Testament hope. It is the famous 
Victory of Samothrace, the shattered torso 
of a glorious form standing on the prow 
of a rushing galley, her great white wings 
outspread in act to spring. The speed of 
the rushing galley is not enough for her 
and she is about to dart forward and bring 
to some waiting city across the blue 7gean 
Sea the news of Marathon or Salamis. She 
is all instinct with life—radiant, confident. 
That is the New Testament hope. 

How did this spirit come into the classi- 
cal world, for the age into which it was 
born was tending towards pessimism? You 
cannot read its noblest, moral writings 
without seeing that to them “the world 
was very evil, that the times were waxing 
late.’ “It was a dying world,” said 
Mommsen, “even the richly gifted patriot- 
ism of Cesar could not make it young 
again.” How did hope come into the world 
of pessimistic Judaism with its wild and 
desperate dreams of Apocalypse and judg- 
ment? How came Paul who had been 
brought up in it to write a word like this, 
“And now abideth .... hope’? ‘There is 
no manner of doubt about it. Hope came 
direct from Jesus Christ. Wherever He 
came, He brought it with Him. That was 
His spell over sinful, despairing, weak and 
struggling men. They gathered around 
Him in Whom “Hope burned and shone 
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like a fiery pillar.’ That was the magnet 
which drew them. The man who arouses 
a. nation is he who tells that nation what 
it may achieve. 


lieves in conversion. Hope came straight 
from Jesus, Who entered this dark, shad- 
owed world scattering the morning from 
His hands. i 

Now I would like to show how formid- 
able the position is when you do not have 
that hope, which is one of the great assets 
in the struggle of life. Does the doctor 
seek to inspire despair or hope in his 
patient? Did you ever find a great general 
who was a despairing man? So it is a 
most formidable thing when hope ebbs 
away from humanity. What is hope then? 
It is just the reaching forward and the 
grasping of the eternal in the temporal, the 
confident anticipation of the victory of God. 


But Jesus not only brought hope, He- 


also brought love. “Now abideth.... 
love,” says the apostle. It is part of the 
unchanging essence of Christianity. No- 
body doubts, whatever he may think of 
hope, that love is one of the great Chris- 
tian virtues. How that early age glows 
with this rich and tender humanity! You 
come to it from the hard culture of the 
pagan writings, from the wild fanaticism 
of the law and Apocalypse in Judaism, and 
how beautiful is this rich, human, tender, 
sympathetic world of the New Testament 
time, when men learned to love one 
another ! 

Again, there is absolutely no doubt how 
love came to the world. It came through 
Him Who was Love incarnate, Who went 
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through the world making the great ex- 


periment of loving instead of using men. 
He served men in obscurity until the Cross 
gave Him His great opportunity of Revela- 
tion. “All that Jesus asked of the world 
wherewith to redeem it,” said Mazzini, 
“wasa cross of wood on which to die.” 
Love to the uttermost! It is a matter of 
history that this new birth of love came 
straight from Him Whom we believe to 
have been the everlasting Son of the Father. 

Let us realize of what absolutely vital 
importance for humanity is this abiding 
need of love. You may win and exploit 
continents; you may have wealth beyond 
the dream of avarice, and power that 
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Cesar never knew; but if you have not 
love, the world is not worth going on with; 
it is not worth while. But history is worth 
going on with, for love is eternal. 


“ Aye, when prophecy her tale hath 


finished, 
Knowledge hath withered from the 
trembling tongue; 
Love shall survive and love be undimin- 
ished, 
Love be imperishable, love be young.” 
What is this love, then? Surely it is 
just the recognition of one son or daughter 
“of God by another. It is the seeing of 
the Eternal in man through the veil of 
the temporal. Love is genius. It is the 
perception of the soul in man, the reality 
which seems always looked for in all men. 
Yes, men will say, hope and love; but it 
is all a beautiful dream. Reality is not 


behind it. Did not hope and love bring 
Jesus to the Cross? Yes; and if you 
try to live for them they will bring 


you to the Cross too. You will wear the 
crown of thorns. But they did not bring 
Him to His Cross only; they brought Him 
to the Resurrection, to the right hand of 
God and to the name that is above every 
name! And they will bring you there 
too. If you die with Him, you shall also 
live with Him. It is all true, what the 
cynic tells us about hope and love, if you 
forget one thing. It is all true if you 
forget—God! But if the spiritual reality 
behind the veil of sense and time be 
Almighty God, and if that Almighty God 
be love, then every other kind of life but 
that of hope and love is futile sound and 
folly—signifying nothing. 

So the whole Christian life runs straight 
back to the virtue of faith. “Now abideth 
faith”’ Where did the world get the new 
birth of faith which came to it in those 
great early times? Historically, there can 
be no question that this new birth of faith 
came straight from Jesus. It. was not at 
all a believing age when He appeared. Men 
have said that the secret of Jesus is His 
enthusiasm for humanity, but I do not be- 
lieve that this is the central secret. That 
is very lovely and radiant for all seeing 
eyes to behold but the central secret of 
Jesus is His enthusiasm for God. There 
never has been anything like it in history. 
He was God-possessed, God-seeing, God- 
hearing, God-liberated. Is not our great 
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difficulty in finding room for God? “The 
world is too much with us; late and soon.” 
There it is—so opaque, so complex, so 
wonderful—the great world of nature and 
history. The difficulty is to see where 
God comes in, to find room for Him. But 
when I study the life and words of Jesus, 
it seems that He is so possessed by the 
reality of God that, for Him, the difficulty 
must have been to find room for nature, 
for almost anything but God. Indeed, He 
had to see everything in relation to God, 
if it were to be real to Him at all. Take 
that story of the raising- of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter. Jesus was going through the crowd on 
His errand of mercy, and the fatal messen- 
gers met Him by the way, saying, “Thy 
daughter is dead. Trouble not the Master.” 
Every other human being in history would 
have turned back when that message came 
and taken it as final. But Jesus went on. 
Think how that lets us see deep into the 
very texture of His life and thought, it 
meant such a realization and a confidence 
in His Father that a message like that 
had no effect upon Him. He went on as 
if it had not happened to Him.* To my 
mind that is as great a marvel as His 
raising the dead child to life, and I rather 
believe that the explanation of the mystery 
of the one is found in the mystery of the 
other; for did He not say that faith could 
remove mountains? Here, then, is the 
supreme spiritual wonder in history. His 
having such an absolute confidence in the 
Unseen, such a sense of God and His good- 
ness, power of God that He could do all 
things through Him, that in the end of 
the day He could rise from the dead and 
reign over humanity. Small wonder surely 
then that, in the light of that life, death 
and resurrection and in that disclosure 
which they all gave of the infinite Father 
behind, the power, the wisdom, the love, 
the reality of God that you find these early 
Christian men instinct with faith, hope and 
love, and doing wonders thereby—a mere 
handful winning and setting up a spiritual 
kingdom in the world, scattering sin, and 
even now and again beating down the realm 
of death. There is nothing in history like 
that rush of vitality in early Christendom. 
It is as if the fountains of the great 
hidden deep of life were breaking up be- 
cause of their faith. 
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Men say, Yes; it is very wonderful, but 
it is far away; it shines like a star in the 
heavens, but here is the earth, and we 
are living on earth. They say God has 
changed His ways with men since then. 
God never changes His eternal counsel; but 
if man will not avail himself of God’s 
eternal counsel, he must endure His doom. 
I believe that all those old forces of bless- 
ing and life are around us in the world 
to-day, and that, in proportion to our faith, 
love, hope, nearness to Jesus Christ and 
possession of His Spirit, they are given 
still. It is a revelation of life as God 
means it to be. 

Men may doubt that. Now make a 
transition with me. Let us pass from these 
high things to your own experience. You 
here in America, we in the British Isles, 
and the student world everywhere—in 
China, India, Japan—are awakening at the 
touch of the Spirit of God. One of the 
events of history is this awakening of the 
student world. You of America have had 
it on a broader scale in your Young Men’s 
Christian Association movement. What 
does it all come to? To me it is a renais- 
sance of the early Christian life; believing 
men started out in the strength of God to 
make a world more worthy of Him. 
There were evils round about them that 
the Church was accepting in. a kind of 
somber acquiescence. I need not go into 
the causes now, but, somehow, men of 
greater hope arose, and said, These evils 
are not of the eternal order; they can 
be dispelled, and ought to be since they 
are not parts’ of God’s order. They 
said, Life to men can be very much 
happier and brighter than it is and their 
hearts went out to all the world. They 
said, This incubus of heathendom is some- 
thing which can be lifted. There was 
hope in them. They dared even to talk of 
“the evangelization of the world in this 
generation,” and struck chords which had 
been sleeping in the heart of youth. They 
had hope, faith, love, they cared for man. 

Now has not the broad world of ex- 
perience echoed and rung to the touch of 
faith in the story of your movement? It 
is an easier thing for us to believe in the 
living God because these men had some 
daring of faith, hope and love in them, be- 
cause they took seriously the revelation of 
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Jesus as “the way, and the truth and the 
life’ for all men. One of the best defini- 
tions of a Christian is that he is a man 
who makes it easier for other men to be- 
lieve in God. Well, these men and those 
who followed them have accumulated 
proofs of the life, love and power of God. 
Have there not come to the Christian youths 
of America, as they have gone about their 
work, a great deepening and enriching of 
life? What about your friendships? Are 
you not far richer in friendship than you 
used to be? Human hearts have been drawn 
to one another in recognition of spiritual 
kinship in God. Is not life more sanguine 
and hopeful?’ Can you not pray better than 
you used to do, with more expectation of 
an answer? What are all these things but 
love, hope and faith? I have often won- 
dered at the beauty of the flowers that 
spring into being in the moraines at the 
ends of the glaciers in the high Alps. 
There, as the ice retreats, you find them 
blossoming, red as the heart’s blood and 
azure as the heavens—things of exquisite 
beauty. So, as the ice of unbelief, doubt 
and fear has disappeared you have gone 
on your way laboring together, and these 
fair flowers of faith, love and hope have 
come to enrich and sweeten your life. You 
can even begin to understand what Jesus 
meant when He said that he who will give 
up everything for His sake shall receive 
a hundred-fold more in this present time, 
and, in the world to come, life everlasting. 
All these things you have had because 
already you have had a little faith and not 
denied His name. You have reached the 
springs of power, and these springs have 
been unsealed at the touch of faith. 


Now let us bring matters to a point. Do 


you suppose you have begun to exhaust. 


what faith, hope and love can do? The 
task has widened immensely since the 
beginning of this movement. Somehow one 
duty has led to another, and everything has 
become more complex, until now it is a 
great world movement, and we are facing 
difficulties and opportunities throughout the 
world which were not there thirty years 
ago. The whole task is complex and great 
beyond expression. How can it be solved? 
How is it to be accomplished? Just exactly 
along the lines of what you have already 
learned, by increase of faith in God. Some- 
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how we must get nearer Him and acquire a 
more vivid sense of Him. The point is that, 
as yet, all the faith that you have had in 
Him is but as a grain of mustard seed to 
what it ought to be. The reality of things is 
that God is infinitely more to be trusted and 
loved as well as served; somehow we are 
all under a delusion about Him. Our 
thoughts are too narrow about Him. Heart 
and brain are palsied still, and the supreme 
task before us is to get more faith, to get 
the frost out of the heart and the palsy 
out of the brain, and seek reality about 
God. I remember, years ago, when in the 
high Alps, going out to look for the Matter- 
horn, and I could not see it. I was right 
opposite it, but I could see nothing but a 
writhing pyramid of vapor like a cloud in 
the heavens. Still I knew the mountain was 
there. Then the wind came up and the 
sun became stronger; the mist uncoiled it- 
self and melted away like a vision and 
there stood the great mountain—glittering, 
‘formidable, huge—with its overhanging 
precipices and its spots of dazzling snow. 
So is it with the world and God. Around 
us is this lovely, painted veil of nature; but 
it is but a mist and a shadow, and the 
enduring Reality is—God. This is a great 
world of ours, but in the reign of eternity 
it is as a little cloud, and it will pass away. 
But God will remain—God and the soul. 
These are the realities. 

How are we to come into touch with 
them? How can we naturalize them in our 
lives and win this new confidence in the 
power and loving kindness of the unseen 
Father and His liberty to help His chil- 
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dren? The more we press that question, 
the straighter are we driven home to Jesus 
Christ, for He Who has given that wonder- 
ful view of God and the world and the soul 
to men is He Who alone can give power 
to believe it, power to take the death frost 
out of the heart and brain and to lead his 
y: anger brothers and sisters out into that 
clear vision of God which is life, power and 
victory over death, chance, time and sin. 
He it is Who still leads men to the Father. 
So the problem of life—we come back to 
this—is just how near we are to get to 
Christ and how steadily we can keep with 
Him. How are we to bring Him into these 
places of life into which He has not come? 
How are we to let Him lay His pierced 
hands on those treasures which we have not 
as yet yielded to Him? How are we to 
dwell daily with Him in prayer? My 
brothers, again I say that lies between you 
and Him alone; but believe this, He Who 
is “the way, and the truth, and the life” is 
waiting for you to turn to Him and to allow 
Him to bring you home to reality, to the 
Father and to the life of faith, hope and 
love which spring up when we have realized 


the power, the presence and the love of the 
Father. 


“Apart from Thee all gain is loss, 

All labor vainly done, ; 

The solemn shadow of Thy Cross 
Is better than the sun. 


“Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be? 
Not name nor form, nor ritual word 
But simply following Thee.” 


LOYALTY TO PRINCIPLE.* 
Robert E. Speer. 


The problems which are confronting us 
as we separate to-night are, in their funda- 
mental. character, all the same problem. 
With some of us it is the problem of how 
to carry our old principles on into the 
new conditions of life into which we are 
to go. With others of us it is the problem 
of how to carry the new principles which 
have come to us here, back into the old 
conditions of life to which we are to re- 
turn. And the issues of life and death 
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hang upon the way in which we solve this 
common problem which is confronting us 
now. 

I was reading this evening an old story 
which, it seems to me, throws a great deal 
of light on this problem. It is about the 
group of choice young men who were en- 
tering what might be accurately described 
as the Princes’ College of Babylon. The 
king had decided to bring some of the 
most promising young men from among the 
captive Israelites into association with the 
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best young men of his own kingdom. It 
was as though the Japanese government 
should select a company of the choicest 
young men from Korea and put them into 
the Peers’ School in Tokyo with the best 
young men of its own land. That was 
what happened to Daniel and his three 
friends. And they had to face, in these 
new associations, the problem of how to 
carry their old principles into the new life, 
how much they were to adapt themselves 
to their new associations, how rigid they 
were to be in their adherence to their old 
convictions and the customs which had sur- 


rounded them in their simple Hebrew 
homes. 
You remember how, at once, certain 


problems arose that pressed upon Daniel’s 
conscience. From one point of view, they 
were not very important affairs. It was 
a mere matter of conformity to the regula- 
tion of diet in the college, but some of them 
collided with Daniel’s views, and he took 
his stand courteously, but with perfect firm- 
ness from the beginning. It happened that 
the head official over them was a man 
of some sympathy, who entered into 
the young Hebrew’s difficulties, who, 
though he trembled a little lest the out- 
come might cost him his position, neverthe- 
less was willing to let Daniel and his 
friends live in loyalty to their own prin- 
ciples. You know the issue. The boys 
carried themselves through in such a way 
that, at the last, they stood head and shoul- 
ders above all their fellows, and the king 
sent them out to the best positions under 
him in‘his kingdom. 

1. From this old story we see the tre- 
mendous power of leadership, how great 
is the might of one clear-seeing, clean- 
principled, resolute man and how easy it 
is for him to swing his company. There 
was only this one young man who took 
his stand at the beginning; but the little 
group at once formed around him, followed 
his leadership, and lived by the principles 
by which they saw he was resolved that 
he would live. 

You and I are constantly underrating our 
powers in this regard. Even the weakest 
of us is constantly an influence over 
other men. And if any of us will go 
away from this conference resolved that 
he will die but that he will not bend, 
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that he will never yield in any of his con- 
scientious convictions, he will find himself, 
whether he will or no, a leader of men 
who have only been waiting to see a man 
who will dare to do that. And if a man 
will dare to stand out in this way all alone, 
he will soon find that he is not standing 
alone. 

Even a weak man can make his leader- 
ship felt. Was it not in Halifax that Hed- 
ley Vickers found Christ and, because he 
was too weak to take his own oral stand, 
he obtained a big Bible and laid it on 
the table in his tent in order that it might 
speak for him until he had strength enough 
to speak for himself? With that single 
step of leadership Hedley Vickers began 
to change the whole character of his regi- 
ment. And there are others who dared 
to stand in unswerving loyalty to their 
principles. Perhaps some of you remember 
Henry Ward Camp of Yale, a man of 
the finest type of Christian character, who 
did so much to make the Tenth Connecticut 
Volunteers a body of clean, true, high- 
principled men. William Holabird was, 
also, another exemplification of what even 
a boy can do in the leadership of his fel- 
lows. One time a little group of his school 
fellows had gathered together and one 
of their number was telling a questionable 
story. Suddenly the speaker discovered 
that the story was not taking well, and 
presently he was aware that there was an- 
other presence. He turned around and 
saw that Holabird had joined the group. 
Holabird’s presence had made the change 
in the atmosphere, for it was impossible 
to say the unclean thing when he was 
by. He was a man who had principles, 
who dared to stand by them and who 
would not yield them for anybody. There 
is not one of us here who cannot learn 
from what Daniel did in that day long 
ago, and from what men have been do- 
ing all around us in our own time, how 
great and splendid is the power of leader- 
ship which may be wielded by any true 
and resolute man. 

2. We also see from this story how fine 
a thing is the virtue of fidelity to old prin- 
ciples in new and trying surroundings and 
experiences. I say fine, and yet it is only 
natural. ; 
of right which reigns everywhere, in day- 


For, after all, principle is a law _ 
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light or in darkness, when a man is in 
a crowd or when he is alone, when he is 
with his mother or when he is in his 
fraternity. If it does not reign everywhere, 
it is not a principle. What a man does 
in one crowd which he will not do in 
another is not principle. It may be 
caprice or expediency, but it certainly is 
not principle. Ptinciple knows no lapses, 
no times, no feelings, no abeyance. It is 
one of these characteristics of God which 
réigns in its dominance over man’s life 
wherever man is, because God also is there. 
And what is a real man but one who 
carries his principles with him wherever 
he goes? Just as a principle is a law of 
right which runs everywhere, so a man is 
a man when he carries his law of right 
with him wherever he goes. It does not 
matter if he is alone in the middle of the 
Sahara Desert, his principles are as opera- 
tive there as they are in Northfield, in 
his own church at home, in his own 
family circle, or on the streets of New 
York. If he is a man, his principles are 
where he is, and, if he has principles, 
they are wherever he is. / : 

These young Hebrews had an opportunity 
to test the truth of this matter. They did 
not have an easy place. They knew they 
were running the risk of the king’s anger 
if the course they pursued did not turn 
out to his satisfaction. But it did not 
matter how much danger there was in ad- 
hering to their principles, these boys were 
men, and to these principles as men they 
were bound to adhere, no matter what 
befell. 

3. And now we come to the warning of 
how easy it is for temptation to come to 
us under new conditions in reasonable, 
alluring and innocent forms. We often see 
such temptation at work. Any young man 
of adaptive spirit who is looking forward 
to a larger career than he had known in 
the old constricted relationships of his 
early life experiences it. He is prepared 
to believe that some expansion of his ways 
of living must now come. It is easy and 
natural for older men to say to such a 
boy, as they would have said to Daniel: 
“You must not be too rigid. You are in 
new associations now. You are no longer 
jn your narrow, provincial, Hebrew life but 
in the city; you are in the King’s College 
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and have the possibility of a great career 
under the king; you must enlarge your 
life. Learn to live a larger life”? Many 
a man who goes to college thinks the old 
principles of his home are not quite adapted 
to the new life into which he has now come. 
Or when he goes from college into the city, 
he thinks he must now mix more freely 
with men and adjust himself to large and 
more liberal relationships. I have known 
missionaries, even, who have gone out into 
foreign lands and coming into contact with 
society which they had not known before, to 
lose their heads. They have felt that they 
ought to relax, a bit, the Puritanism of their 
old principles. The temptation is always 
sure to come in a suave and seductive way, 
just as it came to these young men. But 
they saw it. They realized that there was 
only one way out to meet it, and they held 
themselves unbendingly to what they had 
always believed to be right. They kept their 
old habits. A man can be pretty sure that 
the last thing he had better cut away from 
is the doctrine which his mother taught 
him, for her loyalty and high-mindedness 
and honor are the truest guide for every 
man, 

4. Then, too, these men reveal to us the 
old truth that it is the man who stands 
square and victorious at the first onset 
of temptation who will be able to meet 
heavier temptations which will charge 
upon him by and by. If those boys had 
broken down on the threshold of their col- 
lege career in Babylon, they never would 
have had the opportunity which came to 
them later when they were satraps under 
the king. They would have missed the 
chance to stand boldly out against the silly, 
sycophantic idolatry which men were try- 
ing to foist upon the kingdom. They never 
would have been given that second oppor- 
tunity, if they had not been men enough 
to stand immovable in that first trial. 

You know how it is in college. The 
man who begins by saying, “Well, I will 
not fly my flag yet; I will wait until after 
the Christmas holidays,’ ends by never un- 
furling it at all. And there is the man who 
says, “I will not let it be known just 
yet where I stand. I will wait to see how 
things are going; then, later, I will take 
my stand.” That man always ends by 
letting someone else define his stand for 
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him. But a man who says, “I am going 
to let my flag fly from the first moment; 
I am going to start where I want men to 
find me later; I will let them know now 
just where I stand,” begins fair and square 
and his principles are established. 

Look at these young Chinese in this con- 
ference. They might very well have said, 
“Ves, we have decided to become Chris- 
tians here, but let us wait a little bit—six 
months—maybe we can confess then. Or 
perhaps in a year from now we will be 
ready for baptism.” But no; it was not of 
this stuff that these men were made. Here 
they had found Jesus Christ and here they 
confessed Him, not in an equivocal, partial 
way, but by accepting baptism, and by 
openly and whole-heartedly allying them- 
selves with Him as His men. Are we 
to have less courage, less directness, less 
boldness of heart than these young Chi- 
nese in their conversion to Christ? No; by 
whatever principles we hold now let us 
live when we wake to-morrow morning. 
As we go on our vacation, to our work or 
to our homes, let nothing be covered which 
ought to lie open to the light of day. Let 
us make our principles squarely, unhesitat- 
ingly, unreservedly known and known now; 
then by them let us do our living. 

5. And their fidelity brought Daniel and 
his companions power, popularity and suc- 
cess. It brings that to most men and that 
is what the world seeks. Men in business 
are seeking honest men to hire. The whole 
world, no matter how faithless, uncertain 
and wobbly it may be, is still looking for 
the man of openness, who lives a life of 
candor and frankness. On the eve of the 
two conventions to be held, one in Sara- 
toga and the other in Buffalo, six years ago, 
the following was the last paragraph of an 
editorial which appeared in the most cyni- 
cal newspaper in New York: 


“Tf only an inscrutable but ever benign 
Providence would raise up in either con- 
vention, or in both of them, the figure of 
a man of parts, a man of integrity and of 
courage, a man of head and of heart, how 
might the black and cheerless prospect of 
the morrow be changed to radiant sun- 
shine! Oh, to find a man, a full-grown, 
adult man !” 


That is exactly what the King of Babylon 
was looking for. By and by when these 
four young Hebrews came out of his school 
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to stand in front of him, clean, straight, 
strong, unsullied, undaunted, unafraid, men 
who had their principles, 
shown that they were willing to live and 
to die for them, he says at once, “These 
are my men for whom I have been wait- 
ing.” And the world is waiting for just 
that kind of men still. 

Only these men were not faithful because 
they foresaw that fidelity to principle was 
going to yield the result of success. Just 
a year or two later we will see them, 
willing to surrender all the success which 
fidelity had brought them in the interest 
of new fidelity to larger principle. It was 
not what they were going to get out of 
it that counted with them. By and by 
they faced the terrors of fire and lions’ jaws 
simply because, even after they had won 
triumph and success, they were unwilling 
to compromise their principles or to be 
untrue to what they knew God was expect- 
ing of them as His men. 

Now, as we go from this conference, I 
ask you frankly and directly, Are we leav- 
ing in this spirit, or are we going to be 
trimmers, compromisers, evaders, men who 
conceal our deepest life, our truest convic- 
tions, whom other men can frown down, 
or laugh out of our loyalties? Are we 
going to be like that, or are we going to 
stand by our convictions through life and 
down to the very gate of death itself like 
this little quartette hundreds of years ago? 

Well, have we any principles by which 
we are willing to live and for which we 
are willing to die? I have been assuming 
that such principles were already ours. 
Have we the principle of absolute, unsur- 
rendering, unyielding truth in word, in 
thought, in deed, in life? The principle 
of truth—is that the bed rock of our 
character? And, secondly, have we the 
principle of purity—by which I mean that 
principle in a man’s life which sets the 
margin between himself and the edges? 
Truth is always doing the right, and stay- 
ing on the right side of the lines of ethical 
division. But purity is something more 
than that. It is never going near the edge 
but the keeping of a safe margin between 
us and the doubtful line. Purity is the 
surplus, which gives men utter veracity of 
soul. 

Besides the principle of truth and the 
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principle of purity, there is also a third 
principle, the principle of service. I do 
not mean the service which is as a frill 
sewed on the edge of a man’s life. That 
is not service. It does not mean the man 
who is trying to make all the money he 
can in business to endow a chair in a col- 
lege as a bit of conciliation for his con- 
science. Nor is it the lawyer who su- 
premely tries to gratify his own personal 
or political ambitions and who now and 
then spends a spare half-hour of his time 
in some public philanthropy. That is not 
“service. But I mean the resolute abandon- 
ment of any idea of ambition or gain, the 
absolute yielding up of one’s life to the 
law by which He lived Who came “not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” Have 
-we these principles, and are we ready now 
to go out and, come life, come death, live 
for and by them? 

Some of us here can remember how Mr. 
Moody often had us sing: 


“Dare to be a Daniel! 
Dare to stand alone! 
Dare to have a purpose true!. 
Dare to make it known!” 


Well, dare we? Or is the devil going 
to dare and double dare us out of it to- 
morrow? Maybe some girl will laugh us 
out of it within a fortnight; maybe some 
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men who never saw our vision, who never 
drank out of our cup, will be able to 
taunt us out of our fidelity to the deepest 
and best we ever knew. Dare we, as we 
go from this place? O men, dare we any- 
thing else than to see with clear, unblink- 
ing eyes the right of God and our duty to 
the men about us, and to cleave to that 
right and to do that duty by day and 
night until the end? 

And yet there is one deeper final word 
than this; for, after all, if we leave it on 
this ground, we are beaten before this meet- 
ing is dismissed, and foredoomed to lose. 
We must get back of all mere deliberate 
choice of principles, and high resolu- 
tions and dare to do the right thing, to 
live the truth and to walk in cleanness, 
honor and love; we must go back of all 
these mere willings and resolvings of our 
own lives to something deeper, richer and 
more penetrating and powerful, even to 
the indwelling of our lives by One Who is 
stronger than we, Who will lay hold of 
us with a grip which neither life nor death 
can relax, Who will know us better than 
we know ourselves, by Christ—this is the 
wonder of wonders—by Christ, God come 
near, God abiding in our lives, Christ within 
us, the iron of the immovable purpose, the 
assurance of the inevitable victory. Oh, 
let us admit Him that He may be this in 
us and for us! j 
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THE BLESSING AND CURSE OF HABIT.* 
Rev. James A. Francis, D. D. 


We begin life with no habits, but in our 
earlier years they are formed with great 
rapidity, and by the time we reach middle 
age, we are just a bundle of habits. if 
believe, if I examined a day of my life, I 
would find that ninety-five or even, perhaps, 
ninety-nine per cent of all the words spoken 
or the deeds done are the products of 
habit. Those of us who have reached 
middle age must acknowledge that we 
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rarely form a new habit, and we still more 
rarely break the power of an old one. 

So every life consists very largely in 
the formation of habits and then in living 
under their power afterwards. One of the 
most pathetic things in life—yes, apart 
from the strong right arm of the Son of 
God, one of the most helpless things—is 
to see an old man or woman trying to 
break a lifelong habit, and thus reverse 
life’s engine. At such a time we can see 
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how important it is to form the right kind 
of habits. 

I am not going to enumerate a lot of 
habits to-night, but, rather, to fix your mind 
upon one fearfully bad habit to illustrate 
the power of habit in a human life. When 
the Lord Jesus came among men, He did 
not stand on a street corner and say: “Look 
‘at Me. I am the Son of God from heaven!” 
It was very seldom that Jesus ever told 
anybody He was the Son of God, or that 
He was the Messiah. He had a vastly 
. different method of doing things. He went 
among men living the life of the Son of 
God; He lived the life and did the work 
‘of the Messiah; He scattered blessings on 
every hand. Everywhere He went He 
was the compassionate, righteous wonder 
worker, and the people looked on and drew 
their own conclusions. 

Now it is recorded quite early in His 
ministry that “the common people heard 
him gladly.” They were not long in com- 
ing to the conclusion that He was the 
long ‘expected Messiah, the Davidic king 
they had been seeking. But, like the com- 
mon people of every age, they looked to 
their leaders for their cue. These leaders 
were the scribes and Pharisees. The peo- 
ple turned to them with these questions: 
“When the Messiah cometh will He do 
more miracles than this man hath done? 
Has He not all the marks of the Messiah? 
Does not He complete the programme? Is 
He not everything you would desire in the 
Messiah?” At last the tide of popular 
feeling that He ought to be recognized as 
the Messiah was so strong that both the 
scribes and Pharisees could ignore Him no 
longer. They began to invite Him to their 
houses to dinner. They came to hear Him 
and did not let an act or syllable or look 
escape them. 

Now I beg you to note that these scribes 
and Pharisees had formed the habit of 
looking at everything from the viewpoint 
of, “What is there in it for me?” Please 
mark this, because it is crucial in the 
understanding of what we shall say a little 
later. When they met Jesus Christ, this 
habit was so strong that, naturally, the 
question unconsciously raised in their 
minds was, “If this man is recognized 
as Messiah, and the things which He is 
teaching prevail in this region, then what 
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will we get out of it?” Now these were 
the privileged people; they were the capital- 
ists and monopolists of religion who stood 
at the door of the Kingdom of Heaven 
and collected toll in one shape or another 
from all those who would enter. Naturally 
enough, then, this question raised itself in 
their minds. 

They invited Jesus to their homes and 
listened intently to what He had to say. 
They soon made up their minds that if the 
principles He was preaching—that every 
soul has immediate access to God, that 
the soul is sufficient Godward and that 
God is sufficient towards the soul—were to 
prevail, their special prerogatives, privi- 
leges and monopolies would be forever a 
thing of the past. The question in their 
minds was not, “Is He the Messiah?” Oh, 
no! It was, “Is He the kind of Messiah 
we want?” They soon decided that He was 
not what they desired, and they would not 
have Him at any price. The Master knew 
this, so when they openly disapproved of 
Him He went on just as before, to open 
the eyes of the blind, cleanse the leper, 
heal the palsied man, and even raise the 
dead. When the people turned back to 
their leaders and said, “What do you say 
about all this? When the Messiah com- 
eth will He do more than this man hath 
done?” those scribes and Pharisees had to 
brace themselves to keep from yielding to 
the popular feeling and accepting Him as 
the Messiah. 

One day there came a test case—I think 
you will acknowledge it was a test case. 
They brought to Jesus a man in an awful 
condition—blind, dumb and possessed of a 
demon—and the Master had to work three 
miracles in one. There were the two physi- 
cal miracles of opening the eyes and loos- 
ening the string of his tongue so that the 
man could speak; the third miracle was in 
the realm of the spirit to restore him to 
his right mind. The scribes and Pharisees 
were all there to watch that nothing might 
escape them. But the Master spoke a sin- 
gle, quiet word, and, in the twinkling of 
an eye, the man’s eyes were opened, his 
tongue loosed, his mind restored. He stood 
before them, physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually whole. What was the verdict of 
these gentlemen of the scribes and Phari- 
sees? They said, “He casteth out devils, 
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we admit that. ‘He hath Beelzebub, and by 
the prince of the devils casteth he out 
devils.’ ” 
speaks, his character rushes out of doors 
and advertises itself. They showed, there- 
fore, through what they said, the state 
of mind which they had reached. Their 
opposition to Jesus Christ had become so 
fixed, settled and crystallized that, rather 
than acknowledge that He was the Mes- 
siah, they said that this mighty miracle of 
grace performed before their eyes was 
accomplished by the power of the devil. 
When Jesus heard that He said, in sub- 
stance, “Nothing will move these men 
now.” It is as if He said, “If I should stay 
in Palestine for one hundred years, open- 
ing blind eyes, unstopping deaf ears, feed- 
ing all the people and raising all the dead, 
it would never move these men.” The 
case was closed. They had formed. the 
habit of looking at everything from the 
point of view of, What is there in it for 
me? That viewpoint had bound and 
blinded them, until God’s mightiest miracle 
made no appeal whatever. We talk about 
the unpardonable sin. It is not an unpar- 
donable sin of which the Master is talk- 
ing but an unsavable state. Notice what 
Mark says about it, “All sins shall be for- 


given unto the sons of men... . but he 
that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost . is in danger of an eternal 


damnation.” That is to say, he has become 
a permanent and eternal sinner. What the 
Master meant was not that God had become 
impatient with these men, not that He had 
shut the door, that He would not hear 
them if they did pray, but that these men 
had reached a condition where they were 
indifferent, and their opposition had _ be- 
come a permanent thing. The time when 
a soul is lost is not when the body dies, 
but it is when that soul has forever lost 
all interest in that which is good. 

I have often had occasion in my life to 
test this. One night I had been preaching 
in New York State and had said some of 
these same things. After the service a man 
who was not a Christian went home and 
said to his wife after a long space of 
silence, “Look here, the preacher said to- 
night there was not much chance for a man 
like me.” 

“What?” 


Now notice that when a man 
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“The preacher said there was not much 
chance for a man like me, and he not only 
said it, but he proved it.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that after a man had passed 
thirty years without becoming a Christian, 
his chance of becoming one was very small, 
and that after he had passed forty there 
was about one chance in a thousand that 
he would ever hecome a Christian; I am 
forty-nine.” 

For seventeen years that wife had prayed 
for him, but perhaps never with the des- 
perate earnestness with which she prayed — 
that night. The next night something hap- 
pened which prevented him from coming 
to the meeting, but the one following he 
was there. That night I said, “If there is 
anyone here who is willing so far as he 
knows how to give his life to Jesus Christ, 
will he just indicate it in any way he may 
desire?” That man rose and said, “Here is 
one,” and he said it so that everyone knew 
he meant it. From that day he has been 
one of the most devoted men in that com- 
munity. Afterwards he said to me, “I 
knew that I had been going down an in- 
clined plane, and I knew that I had gone 
so far that if I was ever coming back I 
must start now.’ What would his chance 
of ever becoming a Christian have been if 
he had not accepted that opportunity? 
When a person says No to Christ’s call 
to discipleship and then keeps on saying 
it, there is no danger that God will get 
impatient for His patience is limitless. 

When Robert Ingersoll was lecturing in 
this country—you know he called himself 
a freethinker, but as a matter of fact he 
was merely a free talker and not a thinker 
at all—he once took out his watch and said, 
“TI will give God five minutes to strike me 
dead’ for the things I have said.’ The 
minutes ticked off, as he held his watch and 
waited. At about four and one half min- 
utes some women began to faint, but noth- 
ing happened. When the five minute were 
up he snapped his watch shut and put it 
in his pocket as if to say, “Look at me, 
what a big boy I am.” That story went 
across the Atlantic and reached the ears 
of Joseph Parker. When the great man 
heard it, he said, “And did the gentleman 
think he could exhaust the patience of eter- 
nal God in five minutes?” 
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You cannot put God out of patience, but 
you can form the habit of saying, No, 
until it becomes easier to say No than 
Yes, until the habit becomes almost auto- 
matic to say No and the light becomes 
dim, and the voice so distant that it does 
not arouse the soul any longer. Suppose I 
go out and lie down in the bright sunlight 
and look directly at the sun. Of course 
it hurts, but I do it just the same. A doc- 
tor comes along and says, “You will ruin 
your eyes if you keep looking at the sun 
_ with nothing to shield them.” Still I keep 
right on, and very soon I have ruined my 
orbs of vision forever. Will the sun stop 
shining on me now? Of course it will 
continue to treat me just the same as be- 
fore; but I shall never see another ray— 
not because there is any change in the sun, 
but because I have destroyed the orbs of 
vision through which I received the light. 

Now, dear friends, we can do nothing 
which will chill the love of God or lessen 
the mercy of Christ, but the soul that 
trifles with the love of God, and the mercy 
of Christ, can trifle—it does not make any 
difference how—until it becomes a habit. 
When we have formed the habit of trifling 
with the love of Christ the soul is lost. 
It has lost its capacity, unless God works 
a mighty miracle, for the very apprecia- 
tion of goodness. 

Someone asks, “Do you think there are 
any people in our civilization who have 
committed that sin?’ I would not con- 
sider it worth while to give this address 
if there were not many of them. Years 
ago their hearts were tender and lovable 
and they would have considered a truth 
like this, but now they have no further 
interest in the matter. They did not reach 
that state of mind in a moment, or by one 
jump. It came by a gradual process until 
the habit was formed. Think of the Lord 
Jesus, having in Himself “all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily,” being Himself the 
expression of all the grace which was in 
God from eternity, and of all the saving 
power of the Triune God, standing before 
a company of people and being compelled 
to say, “I know that nothing I can say will 
ever move these men now, or nothing I 
shall ever do, or that nothing my Father 
will ever do will be able to move these 
men after this.” It must have been with 
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sorrow too deep for tears that the Master 
said these fearful words. 

But I want to talk about the blessing as 
well as the curse of habit. Just as surely 
as a wrong course leads finally to a fixed- 
ness in that which is wrong, so a right 
course leads finally to a fixedness in that 
which is right. Let me illustrate. A young 
girl has just lately confessed Christ as her 
Saviour. She is very hesitating and halting 
in this first step and often wonders how 
she can hold out. But she turns her eyes 
to the Master and says: “Master, I will try 
to serve Thee the best I can. I will trust 
Thee to lead me and pray as Thou hast 
taught me to pray.” I find that the faith 
of that girl, twenty-five years afterwards, 
has not only become the permanent habit 
of her life, but it has become the great 
master passion as well. She can trust Jesus 
Christ better than she can do anything 
else. Her heart turns to Him in the hour 
of trial, in the face of great tasks, in the 
hour of danger, in the time of sorrow, 
more naturally than it turns anywhere else 
because she has formed the great spiritual 
habit of walking with Christ, and her life 
is fast tending towards a permanency in 
righteousness which no power on earth 
can mar. 

Turn now to the last page of the Bible 
and see if it has any bearing upon what I 
am saying to-night. “He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still; and he that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still; and he that is right- 
eous, let him be righteous still; and he that 
is holy, let him be holy still.’ Is there any 
significance in finding that sentence on the 
last page of the Bible? Is it not God’s 
way of saying to all the ages, “Through my 
Son, Jesus Christ, I put forth My utmost 
to win, to help, to uplift, to transform and 
to make life over into the glorious likeness 
of My Son; but there must come a time 
when, ‘He that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still; and he that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still’ ” 

I can remember a time in my childhood 
when I thought the reward of the Chris- 
tian life consisted in streets of gold, pearly 
gates and beautiful robes and crowns, but 
I have come to know that the real reward 
for living a righteous life is the achieve- 
ment of a character of permanent right- 
eousness, and that the awful punishment 
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of living an unrighteous life is the perma- 
nent disability for any other kind of living. 
Heaven is just the achievement of a charac- 
ter of permanent righteousness. I cannot 
conceive of anything which could be so 
awful as to be a permanent and eternal and 
incorrigible sinner, and I cannot conceive 
anything in the gift of God through eternity 
which could surpass the glory of being for- 
ever and ever an expression of the life of 
God in the universe as Jesus was when He 
walked about among men. “He that is 
-tighteous, let him be righteous still.” 

In western Pennsylvania there lived an 
elderly man and his wife, who were well 
fixed in this world’s goods. They had no 
children, but in their home they had a do- 
mestic, an Irish girl by the name of Mary. 
She was very bright, capable and lovable— 
so much so that they learned to look upon 
her much more as a daughter than as a 
domestic. One day, to their surprise and 
sorrow, they discovered that Mary was 
deeply in love with a young carpenter in 
town, who was a hard drinker. The judge 
and his wife tried to make Mary see her 
folly, but their efforts were of no avail. So 
‘Mary married, but in less than three 
months her husband was loafing around the 
saloons and she was working to support 
him. The judge and his wife felt very 
badly about it all; then one day the judge 
came home and said to his wife: “Mary is 
too good for this. I am going to see what 
I can do for her. I have some unused 
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land here in the neighborhood, and I will 
build her a house on it. I will give her 
the deed in her own name, so that she will 
have a home anyway.” The judge lost no 
time in carrying out his plans, when 
a new idea occurred to him. He said: 
“We have never tried this young man. 
I understand that he is a carpenter and 
builder. I am going to let him build this 
house, though I shall be careful not to tell 
him who it is for.” He sent for the young 
man, and the agreement for the house was 
made. Then the judge said, “We are going 
to Washington for four months; I will 
leave the matter with you.” 

The young fellow began the house. He 
used the poorest materials, and cheated in 
every possible way, but slicked it all up in 
such a manner that no one but a builder 
would know the deception. When the judge 
returned he asked the young man, before 
accepting the house, if it was all right. The 
young man said, “Judge, I have built you 
as pretty a little cottage as there is in the 
town.” 

“Thank you,’ said the judge, “I am glad 
to know that. Would you mind,” he con- 
tinued, taking a long envelope out of his 
pocket, “handing this to Mary?” The man 
took it home, and can you imagine his feel- 
ings when he found that all the cheating he 
had been doing that summer was on his 
own house! You are now building the 
house you are going to live in forever. Do 
not cheat on your own house. 


THE LOSS THAT IS ALL GAIN. 
Robert E. Speer. 


“For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it: and whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it.” Matt. xvi. 25. 

This was evidently a favorite thought 
of Christ’s, for He gives expression to it 
on at least four different occasions. It was 
a saying which made a deep impression on 
the minds of the evangelists, and one of 
the few sayings of Jesus which we find 
recorded in all four gospels. And we may 
be sure that a word which our Lord Him- 
self repeated on four different occasions, 
and which is preserved in each one of the 
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four records of His life, is one containing 
something very central and significant for 
us. 

When we turn to the word it perplexes 
us a little. It is cast in the strange and 
remarkable form which has made our 
Lord’s sayings the most wonderful in all 
literature. It is what, at first glance, we 
call a paradox because it seems to be a 
contradiction. He talks about saving life 
and losing it. “Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it: . . . . whosoever will lose 
his life .... shall find it!’ How can we 
keep a thing by losing it, and lose it by 
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keeping it? Yet when we think about it, 
it is not so difficult, but just as clear and 
illuminating as anything can be. Evidently 
the word life has two different mean- 
ings. There is one life which, if we keep, 
will involve our losing the other, but which, 
if we let go, will certainly give us the other 
to keep forever. There is a lower life 
which, if we choose to keep it, means the 
rejection of the higher life, and there is a 
higher life which, if we choose, means the 
loss of the lower one. Jesus says that we 
must make our choice, each of us, between 
these two lives. Those who choose the 
lower one are going to lose the higher 
and then, by and by, they are going to lose 
the lower one as well. To put it all into 
different language it just means that duty, 
right, the heavenly purpose, the will of 
God, the devotion of the whole of our lives 
to Christ are the real life for us, and that 
if we lose these we lose everything. It 
matters not how much else we may seem 
to have, it is self-forgetfulness and self- 
sacrifice which constitute the real law of 
the Christian life. 

But just what does this mean? Self- 
sacrifice or self-forgetfulness is not sacri- 
ficing or forgetting ourselves for the sake 
of getting something in consequence of that 
self-sacrifice and self-forgetfulness. The 
Christian principle is not self-renunciation, 
merely, for its own sake or for its reward. 
Our Lord unequivocally said that the grain 
of wheat falls into the ground and dies, not 
simply for the sake of dying, but that it 
may not abide alone. No advantage or 
profit is involved in sowing one grain of 
wheat and then reaping one grain. No, it 
falls into the ground in order that it may 
not abide alone. The laying down of life 
was not merely to get a life in exchange 
for the life laid down, but for the sake of 
making the laying down of our life, not 
only the foundation of a new life for our- 
selves but also the foundation of a new life 
for others, just as the laying down of our 
Lord’s life has brought forth its abundant 
harvest through all the years. 

If the spirit of the Christian life were 
merely self-renunciation, there would not 
be any great difference between it and Hin- 
duism, Buddhism and other religions which 
teach renunciation in a more exacting form 
than we know anything about—where men 
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hold their hands clasped until the finger 
nails grow through them, or where they 
make beds of spikes and lie upon them. 
But Christian renunciation is to be to the 
end of service. It is the laying down of 
life for the sake of the harvest, it is the 
grain of wheat falling into the ground to 
die in order that it may not abide alone, 
it is the lower life surrendered for the 
higher, and by means of it, to render a 
ministry which constitutes, indeed, the life 
which is saved and kept for all eternity. 

We have vivid illustrations of this cen- 
tral Christian principle in its purest form 
in what we call the missionary spirit. 
There was John Coleridge Patteson who 
gave up his home in England. He had 
every social advantage; his life was 
equipped with every gift to make it rich 
and happy in his own land; yet he laid it 
down to go to his hard and toilsome life 
in the South Seas. There he lived his life 
of hardship, loneliness, and at last, martyr- 
dom. If you could have stood beside that 
little canoe which came dancing through 
the breakers and surf and held the body 
lying so still with the hands crossed upon 
the breast and the two fronds of palm laid 
over them, how do you suppose that life 
would have answered such a question as 
this, “Are you regretful of what you have 
lost, given up, turned your back upon, for 
this?” Would he have said that he was? 
Had -he lost without gain? He would have 
answered you, “The promise has been ful- 
filled to me, that ‘whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same 
shall save it.” 

Suppose you had asked Matthew Culbert- 
son such a question in the days of the Tai- 
ping Revolution, would he have said that 
he regretted what he had done? ‘The 
American Consul-General did say to him 
once, “You must often be sorry that you 
came to China. You might have been a 
Major-General if you had stayed at home.” 
“Yes,” Culbertson replied, “I suppose I 
might.” He had been the best man in his 
class at. West Point, and then came from 
the army to teach in the academy. But his 
mother’s prayers had borne their fruitage 
and he became a missionary. He had laid 
out the fortifications of Shanghai at the 
approach of the Taiping rebels and he was 
the man of military genius in this time of 
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need. But when the Consul-General asked 
him whether he did not regret his coming 
there, he said, “I do not regret it. I might 
have been a Major-General. Many of the 
men I taught in my day are in that position, 
but I would not exchange my lot for that 
of any other man on earth. The privilege 
of preaching the Gospel to four hundred 
million of one’s fellow creatures is the 
greatest privilege any man can have on 
earth.” He had lost his life, but he had 
found it. 

If you could have stood beside that little 
cot in that solitary hut in Ilala where a 
white man, David Livingstone, was dying 
alone, except for the black servants, who 
came to peer in occasionally to see if he 
needed them and who, when they did come 
in to wake him, found him dead upon his 
knees, do you think you would have found 
him complaining of losing his life as the 
candle burned low beside his bed in that 
solitude? To be sure, he had lost his life— 
one of his lives—but he had found another, 
a life which spread through Africa, which 
abides still in Africa, and which moulded 
the world’s thought of Africa. 

_ I think this missionary spirit is as pure 
an example, as any, of the principles the 
Lord was laying down when He said, 
“Whosoever will save his life shall lose it: 
. . . . whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake shall find it.” Two summers ago I 
heard Dr. Kelman tell the children of his 
congregation this simple life story of a 
graduate of Edinburgh University, E. D. 
Simpson, whom the University knew as 
“Kemo Simpson.” He had been the great- 
est athlete of his time, a clean, calm, re- 
posed human character who came out from 
every scrimmage with a shining smile on 
his face; he walked on a broad highway 
of life, and abode in the hearts of the 
students of his University. Dr. Kelman 
said that, when preaching a little while 
before in the Operetta House, he had been 
alluding to the idea that softness and good- 
ness go together; then he had asked, by 
way of contrary illustration, “I wonder if 
any men here ever heard of E. D. Simp- 
son?” Such a thunder of applause broke 
out that he could not go on for several 
minutes. Then Dr. Kelman told them how, 
two nights before, he had received a letter 
from Simpson in India asking him to make 
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arrangements for his wedding in Septem- 
ber, but that same evening he also had 
heard that Simpson had died of cholera 
there. He had gone out as a surgeon in the 
service of the Indian government, but, by 
losing his life, had found it again in laying 
it down for the sake of others. Then 
Dr. Kelman closed with the simple sen- 
tence: “All over the world to-day there are 
men who owe to Simpson their characters, 
their freedom from contagion, their deliv- 
erance from temptation.” And then he an- 
nounced this hymn from the old Scotch 
hymnal: 


“There is a city bright; 
Closed are its gates to sin; 
Nought that defileth, 
Nought that defileth 
Can ever enter in. 


“Saviour, I come to Thee; 
O Lamb of God, I pray, 
Cleanse me and save me, 
Cleanse me and save me, 
Wash all my sins away. 


“Lord, make me, from this hour, 
Thy loving child to be, 
Kept by Thy power, 
Kept by Thy power 
From all that grieveth Thee,— 


“Till in the snow-white dress 
Of Thy redeemed I stand, 
Faultless and stainless, 
Faultless and stainless, 

Safe in that happy land.” 


And the children rose and sang it as their 
hymn in memory of a life which laid itself 
down. 

And I saw the same noble thing illus- 
trated last winter in Ottawa, where some 
of you may have seen the monument in 
front of Dominion Parliament buildings, 
which bears this inscription, “This monu- 
ment was erected by the citizens of Ottawa 
in reverence and gratitude to the memory 
of George Harper.” Just a few years be- 
fore, one winter afternoon, George Harper 
had plunged into the Ottawa river to save 
a drowning girl, but because night was set- 
ting in, the ice bad and the river swift, 
he had lost his own life as he tried to save 
another. Above this granite boulder was 
an exquisite figure of Sir Galahad repre- 
senting the spirit of his heroic self-sacri- 
fice. Galahad stood with his sword in 
his hand, and the point of it resting on 
the ground by his foot, his fine head thrown 
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back, and looking far off, as if he were 
seeing beyond the black, swirling waters of 
the Ottawa, far off from that lower life to 
the higher one, where life is laid up for 
the men who have laid theirs down here. 
Under the figure were cut these words in 
the granite: “And Sir Galahad said, ‘If I 
lose my life, I save my life.” That was 
our Lord’s word, “Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.” 

But, my friends, we do not need to go to 
Southern India or the black, winter waters 
of the Ottawa to find applications of this 
principle in life. They are lying around us 
every day. What is every true teacher but 
a simple embodiment of the Lord’s princi- 
ple? Some of you read in the Outlook, re- 
cently, an article entitled, “John Meigs, 
Schoolmaster and Maker of Men.” What 
was a life like his but the perpetual embodi- 
ment of this law of the sacrificial surrender 
of life for the sake of its recovery in 
other lives enriched by that surrender? 
Was it not the laying down of life in order 
to find it again? That is what every true 
teacher does. 

And every friend does it too, for what is 
the test of friendship? Is it not just letting 
the corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die in order that it may not abide alone? 
We lay down our life in order to take it 
up again, the richer for having laid it down 
because of our surrender. We give it and 
get it, made greater, and keep it. What 
is every true motherhood, but the embodi- 
ment of the same principle, the living out 
of life richly and purely, the laying it 
down in order to find it again, the giving 
it up for the sake of living more, the get- 
ting back of all in the life of God? 

One wider application, still, can be made 
of this truth. It is the principle which 
ought to come home to us, by which we 
should govern all of our ideals to-day. It 
is the rejection of all that we have been 
accustomed to call life, and which we 
know is not life, in order that we may not 
lose the real life. This can only be found 
by the rejection of all that is not real. 
Are we ready to accept deliberately the 
principle of living for enduring, eternal 
life, instead of for those little things which 
we identify with life—clothes, food, shelter, 
games and amusements—life’s toys? “How 
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rich her life is!” we say when we mean, 
“How much her father can buy for her!” 
And: all the while the truth is, “How 
many unnecessary things she possesses! 
How large an area of her life is allowed 
to go to waste!” It is only another pitiful 
instance of keeping life and waking up 
some day to find that what we have thought 
was life is not it at all, that life, the thing 
we can keep, is gone from us and gone 
forever. 


That was the law of our Lord nineteen 


hundred years ago, Who lost His life and 
His fame, Who just went around over the 
world talking to men and women, taking 
little children up in His arms and ignoring 
what the world esteemed. Men asked Him 
to use His masterful gifts of organization 
to set up a kingdom. They came by force 
to make Him king, but He went off into 
the wilderness that He might be alone. At 
last He actually died and went away with- 
out having lifted His finger to perpetuate 
His movement by any of those devices on 
which men rely for influence and immortal- 
ity. He lost His life. Did He? Why, He 
has found it again in tens of millions 
through all the ages, over all the world. 
There are more representatives of Christ 
to-day than ever, and they will go on mul- 
tiplying until the end of time. The corn 
of wheat fell into the ground and died, and 
it did not abide alone. 

And there was Napoleon who kept his 
life. He knew what life was. Never would 
he throw it away or lose it. Has he got 
it? Did he keep it? In his own volume 
of Bacon’s Essays he marked along the 
margin of the essay on “Great Place” this 
passage: 


“It is a strange desire to seek power and 
to lose liberty; or to seek power over others 
and lose power over a man’s self. The 
rising unto place is laborious; and by pains 
men come to greater pains; and it is some- 
times base and by indignities that men come 
to dignities. The standing is slippery and 
the regress is either a downfall, or at best 
an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing.” 


So he saved his life. Did he? Where 
is it? Did he have it when he went away? 
My friends, there is no escape from the 
law of our Lord. He among us who will 
save his life, shall lose it, and he who will 
lose life shall gain it unto life eternal. 
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And Watts puts this in one of his paint- 
ings which is among the most remarkable 
in the world. I mean the painting “Sic 
Transit.” It is just a body stretched out on 
a bier. Everything about indicates that it 
is a man of high caste, though his face is 
covered by a mantle. His head is thrown 
back in remonstrance. The meaning of 
the picture is thrown in by the countless 
touches which only Watts’ genius could 
devise. Here is a book, which shows that 
the man was of literary taste. There is 
his lyre by his side, which shows that he 
loved music. His ermine robe and his 
sword indicate that, in the old days, he 
served the State on battlefields and in the 
halis of legislation, and the peacock’s 
feathers and palmer’s robe thrown by, tell 
that his life had a lighter side, that he lived 
amid the romance of life. All around him 
are these and other touches of the great, 
rich, affluent life that he lived. How much 
has he now? There under the white cover, 
his face thrown back is its own interroga- 
tion, What is life? Well, he never knew, 
and he cannot have it now. Around the 
edge of the picture Watts painted three 
mottoes: “What I spent I had; what I saved 
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I lost; what I gave I have,’ only that. The 
life that he laid down is the only life he has 
now to keep. 

And how pitiful it will seem to us in that 
day when the wood, hay and _ stubble 
are separated from the gold, silver and 
precious stones, and all that is transitory 
and earthly vanishes because there is no 
life in it! How pitiful it will look to us, 
then, if we have just a great pile of gowns, 
or an assortment of toys, or a record of 
social engagements to show for our life! 
Do you suppose that these things can count 
as life in eternity or that you who are to 
live forever can be content with them 
through the ages that are never to end? 
Never! Why, then, mistake that for life 
to-day and forget that now, just as truly 
as then, Christ’s call is, unavoidably, simply 
this: “Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s,’ who will give 
it away, who will be among men as one 
who serves, who will lay his life over in 
My keeping, whoever will do that will keep 
his life, rich with the wealth which en- 
riches forever those who walk the fields 
of paradise with Christ. 


Northfield General Conference for Christian 
Workers. 


BIBLE RELIGION,—THE SUPREME NEED OF OUR 
DAW. 


| Rev. John McDowell. 


“But they that wait upon the Lorp shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary, and they shall walk, and not 
faint.” Isa, 41. 31. 

Coming up again as we do to this place 
of sacred memories, of holy inspirations 
and helpful fellowships, let us, at the very 
beginning of this Conference, remind our- 
selves of what Northfield is, and for what 
it stands. Northfield is not a school of 
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theories; it is an inspiration based on 
theories, but it is an inspiration based on 
Bible religion—I say Bible religion, because 
religion has been the supreme subject of all 
the conferences held here in the past thirty 
years, and the final authority on the reli- 
gion offered here has been the Bible. 

In these days when we are hearing so 
much about “Historical Religion,’ “Scien- 
tific Religion,’ “Social Religion,’ “Ethical 
Religion,” and “Practical Religion,” we need 
to emphasize, more than ever, Bible Reli- 
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gion. Let us ask then, What is Bible Reli- 
gion? What is its purpose? What is its 


practical value to the individual and to 
society ? 

I, What is Bible Religion? The theolo- 
gian will define it in terms of worship; the 
moralist in terms of ethics; the reformer 
in terms of social order. No doubt there 
is some truth in all of these definitions; 
but no one of them contains the full truth. 
Bible Religion is more than a system 
doctrine, a form of worship, a code of 
ethics, or a social programme. According 
to Isaiah, it is “waiting upon the Lord.” 
From the prophet’s point of view, then, reli- 
gion is more than an attitude of the body or 
of the mind; it is an attitude of the soul 
towards God. 

Mark you, the prophet does not say, 
“waiting for the Lord,’ but “waiting upon 
the Lord.” There is a difference. We 
never need to wait for God, but are con- 
stantly in need of waiting upon Him. His 
problem is not that of giving, but that of 
getting us into the right attitude for re- 
ceiving. “Waiting upon the Lord” here is 
used in the inclusive sense. It has an active 
as well as a passive aspect. It involves 
service as well as submission, obedience as 
well as faith, performance as well as pur- 
pose, working as well as wishing, work as 
well as worship. In a word, Bible Religion 
is a habit of the soul. It is only when 
“waiting upon the Lord” becomes the soul’s 
dominant habit that we know its full power. 

You will notice that Isaiah defines reli- 
gion in terms of “waiting upon the Lord,” 
not upon some preacher, ceremony, organ- 
ization or convention. It is only as preach- 
ers and ceremonies and conventions help us 
to “wait upon the Lord” that they are of 
real value to us. 

Are we not in danger of forgetting this 
truth in these days of organizations and 
conferences? Does not the weakening of 
the habit of “waiting upon the Lord” ac- 
count for the lack of strong, spiritual 
power in the individual life, and feeble 
witnessing power in the Church’s life? Are 
not most of our difficulties to-day due to 
the fact that we have wandered away from 
Bible Religion, away from the habit of 
waiting upon God in our individual life, in 
our home life, in our church lifé, and in 
our national life? . Bible Religion is the 
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crying need of our day. It includes every- 
thing which is of real value in all other 
so-called religions. A return to it is the 
only power which can enable men to meet 
the exacting demands of our times. This 
Conference, upon which we enter to-night, 
is a call of God to a great loyalty to Bible 
Religion, the religion which made Dwight 
L. Moody, and all that is best in Northfield. 

Il. What now is the purpose of Buble 
Religion? Note, if you will, that Bible 
Religion, in the mind of Isaiah, is a means 
to an end, and the end is the “renewing 
of strength”: “they shall renew their 
strength,’ says the prophet. He is speak- 
ing from experience, not from theory. He 
has tried it and never found it wanting. 
Let us not limit the claim by trying to con- 
fine it to any one form of strength. Bible 
Religion demands the whole man, and, in 
return, it ministers to the whole man, by 
renewing his physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual strength. Is not this just what 
men are looking for to-day? Are they 
not resorting to all kinds of inventions to 
renew their strength? No age has ever 
been so concerned with the problem of 
renewing strength. Much time and energy 
are being spent in trying to find the secret 
for renewing strength. Some think they 
will find it in travel, some in society, some 
in amusements. 

These are good, so far as they go, but 
they do not yield the secret of complete 


renewal. We shall find the secret where 
Isaiah found it, in Bible Religion. That 
it works for strength in every sense 


of the word is proven by the heroes and 
martyrs it has made in the past, and by 
the unconquerable movements it has in- 
spired. Bible Religion is nourishment to 
the physical man, quickening to the intellect- 
ual man, stimulation to the moral man, 
and power to the spiritual man. Let us 
not fail to understand that its primary pur- 
pose is in hearty sympathy with the mod- 
ern demand for a renewal of a man’s 
strength and to make clear to the men of 
our day that it offers them the secret of that 
which they have failed to find elsewhere. 
Let us teach this generation that it does not 
rob men of strength, that “waiting upon the 
Lord” is not a loss of strength, but, rather, 
it is the only way by which to renew it. 
Let us prove by our daily lives that the 
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purpose of Bible Religion is the renewal 
of strength and many of our present prob- 
lems will be solved. Demonstration, not 
argument, is needed just now in the interest 
of Bible’ Religion. This Conference will 
be a success in so far as your life is a 
demonstration of its primary purpose of 
Bible Religion, namely, the renewing your 
strength. 

Ill. What are the practical effects of 
Bible Religion in the life of the individual 
and in the life of society? With the mod- 
ern demand that religion shall justify its 
right to a place in life by its practical effects 
Bible Religion is in perfect sympathy. Men 
are not satisfied with a definition of reli- 
gion. Men are asking to-day, “What 
are the practical values of Bible Religion?” 
This is the challenge of modern life. They 
are telling us that every theory is tested 
by its practical results. You cannot have 
men asking practical questions about your 
theories of electricity, science, business, and 
government, and not, sooner or later, find 
them asking these very same questions about 
religion. They teli us that they want a prac- 
tical religion. Now, I am very glad that this 
demand is being made in our modern life. 
I rejoice that the men of business are 
saying to us who preach this old Gospel 
message, “We want you to demonstrate it.” 
The man of science will tell me that two 
parts of hydrogen with one part oxygen 
will give me water. I obey the formula and 
I have water; then the scientific man says, 
“Tt is just as I told you. I have demon- 
strated my scientific law.” The electrician 
says, “Take a negative and a positive cur- 
rent of electricity and bring them together 
under proper conditions and you will get 
heat, light and power.” I obey that law, 
and I get just that result. The electrician 
says, “There, I told you so. I have demon- 
strated my law concerning electricity.” 
Then he looks at the preacher as much as 
to say, “How we pity you!” My dear 
friends, we must demonstrate the practical 
effects of Bible Religion if it is to hold its 
place in life to-day. Look at it for just a 
moment. Isaiah says the Bible Religion 
works and produces results, and the results 
are three in number: 

(1) Inspiring visions is the first result we 
offer, “They shall mount up with wings as 
eagles.” Oh, yes, but my practical friend 
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says, “There is nothing practical about a 
vision, McDowell! A vision never did any- 
thing.” How about that? Is that true to 
life? Is it true to history? I am prepared 
to say that every great movement, and 
pretty nearly every great man, was born 
in a vision somewhere. God wanted to 
emancipate Israel from Egypt, and what 
did He do? He gave Moses the vision of 
the burning bush, and. that vision made 
him and sent him down into Egypt to 
emancipate Israel. Then the time came 
when God wanted to send the Gospel to 
the Gentile world. What did He do? He 
took a Pharisee, a Hebrew, a persecutor, 
a man whose hands were stained with the 
blood of innocent men and women, and He 
struck a vision into his soul. Thus Saul, 
the Pharisee, was transformed from the 
great persecutor to the great missionary. 
Oh, yes, you say, but those were Bible 
days. O my friends, we need not go so 
far back. Fifty years ago our own great 
nation’s life was stained and marred with 
a race of slaves, and God took a rail 
splitter from the West and sent him down 
the Mississippi River. He landed in New 
Orleans, and God gave him the vision of 
human lives being sold on the block. In 
that hour of vision in Lincoln’s life the 
Emancipation Proclamation was born. It 
was that vision which made Lincoln. - 
What is the matter with our modern 
life? I am not a pessimist. I believe there 
never was a brighter day in the history 
of the world than to-day. But it ought to 
be brighter still. We are in danger of 
losing out of our life this vision power. 
The words of the Old Book come back to 
us, “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” And the vision will last, my 
friends, only so long as that which inspires 
it lasts, and that which has inspired human 
life most in the past has been Bible: Reli- 
gion. The Honorable James Bryce, Am- 
bassador from the Court of Saint James, 
when he came back to America a few years 
ago, was met in New York by some re- 
porters who asked him what he thought 
to be the greatest need in America. They 
had their notebooks open expecting him to 
say great engineers to tunnel the mountains, 
great financiers to control our money sys- 
tem, great captains of industry for our 
industrial organization. But Bryce did not 
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name any of these. He simply said, 
“Gentlemen, what America needs most, just 
now, is poets.’ Some of the newspapers 
laughed at him the next morning and said, 
“What a sentimentalist!” No, my friends, 
Bryce was right. Every invention has been 
the result of a vision somewhere. Every 
achievement in the material world has been 
the product of a vision. James Hill, the 
great builder of American railroads, had a 
vision of a railroad over the Rocky Moun- 
tains long before he ever laid a rail. What 
we want everywhere is just this vision 
power, and we need it more in religion than 
anywhere else. Only as we get it in our 
religion are we going to get it in politics, 
in industry and in commerce. 

(2) Then the effect of Bible Religion 
is unfailing energy. “They shall run and 
not be weary.” Just the energy which men 
are seeking, to put into operation every 
vision, God gives. We talk to-day about the 
strenuous life. It is strenuous. I returned 
to the city of Detroit last summer and went 
around into the offices I used to visit as 
a pastor. I found that many of those strong 
men had died and hardly one of them was 
over sixty years of age. We need to find 
somewhere the secret of unbounded energy 
which will help us, to whom God gives 
the vision, to put it into operation, to real- 
ize it in our everyday life. Is not that 
what you want, a religion which will bring 
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energy into your life, make you aggressive, 
and send you out into the modern life with 
power? That is what Bible Religion does 
for men. 

(3) Another practical effect of it is un- 
limited patience. “They shall mount up 
with wings as eagles.’ That demand does 
not come very often in our lives. “They 
shall run, and not be weary.” Even that 
is not the greatest demand on life. 
The greatest is this: “They shall walk, and 
not faint.” Most of our life is spent in 
walking, in just doing everyday, ordinary 
things. The task becomes monotonous 
and wearisome. We sometimes sit down 
and say, “After all, is this worth doing?” 
Then comes the Bible Religion bringing 
this. message: “They shall walk, and not 
faint.” That is patience—unlimited patience 
—believing in the governing power of God 
and His purpose as He works out His will 
in our everyday life. 

I cannot sum up better than to say that 
the life of the man who has made possible 
all that we have enjoyed here and all that 
we are enjoying to-night is the best com- 
mentary that I know on the message of the 
prophet. The secret of his life was wait- 
ing upon God; the result was strength that 
amazed us; and the effects were inspiring 
visions, unfailing energy, and unlimited 
patience—the three things most needed in 
the life of our day. 


TO HIMSELF IN THE 


GOSPEL OF JOHN.* 


Rev. W. J. Erdman, D. D. 


In these days so much emphasis has been 
laid upon the humanity of Christ that we 
almost forget that He was Divine, and all 
our dilemmas concerning Him are due to 
the fact that we do not keep together the 
Divinity and the humanity. We cannot 
look at Him only as human, nor can we 
view Him merely as Divine. We have here 
in this wonderful gospel the testimony to 
the Divine-human personality of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and we must keep both in 
mind and heart by faith. The Gospel of 
John is looked upon by many scholars as 
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most likely to have been written before 
the other gospels. Logically, it should come 
first, for He came from heaven to earth; 
“the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God and the Word became 
flesh.” And then in the three gospels 
which follow we behold Him under various 
aspects; but here we see the Divine and 
human Jesus as in none other. In this 
gospel you will remember that there are 
words of motion—come, go, send, depart, 
and, on a close study, you will find that 


-there is a peculiar movement throughout its 


scenes concerning the Lord Jesus. I 
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would, along the line of a certain progress, 
trace His successive testimonies to Him- 
self. They are all very wonderful; but 
we often fail in that we do not appeal at 
once to Jesus Himself and to what He 
testified concerning Himself. 

In this onward movement in the gospel 
of John we find a series of testimonies to 
Himself of increasing significance until at 
last they all culminate on that night in that 
upper room in this wonderful sentence: “I 
came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world; again, I leave the world, 
and go to the Father,” John xvi. 28. What 
a wonderful consciousness was that! The 
Galilean peasant, a carpenter’s son, a young 
rabbi, uttering a word like that, as Luther 
would say, is a word of thunder pealing 
from heaven itself, to which men must 
listen. Now that word has four clauses 
and it is a remarkable fact that the struc- 
ture of John is controlled by these four 
clauses. The introduction consists of the 
first eighteen verses, and scholars are 
agreed that the twenty-first chapter is a 
supplement. That scene of the fishing by 
the Sea of Galilee, and the words to Péter, 
and the words concerning John, together 
with the first eighteen verses, give us the 
body of the gospel. 

The first part of that body extends from 
i. 19 to ii. 11. We may write over it the 
first clause of that verse, “I came forth 
from the Father.” He is not yet in the 
world according to the symbolical and sig- 
nificant language of John. He has not yet 
made Himself known to men. We have the 
testimony of John the Baptist, and the 
meeting with His first five disciples, and 
we see Jesus receiving, without any hesi- 
tance, the wonderful titles they ascribe to 
Him, “Rabbi,’ “Son of God,” “King of 
Israel,’ “the Messiah.” He accepts them 
all at this very beginning, but He is not yet 
in the world. The section of His ministry 
“in the world” extends from ii. 12 to xii. 
50, and over it we may write, “and am 
come into the world.” The third section 
includes those most wonderful five chapters 
of His disclosures to His chosen disciples 
in that upper room. Over that section we 
may write the third clause, “Again, I leave 
the world.” To prove that this entitling 
of these parts of this gospel is not fanci- 
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ful turn to John xiii. 1-5: “Now before the 
feast of the passover, when Jesus knew that 
his hour was come that he should depart 
out of this world unto the Father,... . 
Jesus, knowing that the Father had given 
all things into his hands, and that he came 
forth from God, and goeth unto God, ris- 
eth from supper, and layeth aside his gar- 
ments ; and began to wash _ his 
disciples’ feet.” Notice the marvelous con- 
sciousness expressed by these words. I 
may add that the close of His ministry “in 
the world” is clearly indicated in the sec- 
ond section; then here at the opening of 
this third section He discloses His inmost 
soul to these approved disciples, and tells 
them that He has left the world, that He 
is going back to the Father, that the Holy 
Spirit will come down here in His stead as 
another Comforter, a different Person but 
the same Being. The fourth section of the 
gospel is included in chapters xvili. and 
xix.; over this we may write, “And go to 
the Father:’ “I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world; again, 
I leave the world, and go to the Father.” 

When our Lord spoke that climacteric 
word, the disciples said, ““Now we are sure 
that thou knowest all things, . aethat 
thou camest forth from God.” “Lo, now 
speakest thou plainly, and speakest no 
proverb.” But our Lord, in pathetic ac- 
cents answered, “Do ye now believe? 
Behold, the hour cometh, . . that ye 

. shall leave me alone.” They thought 
that possibly when He went back to the 
Father He would go at once up into the 
glory, as from a mount of transfiguration. 
His disciples could not understand why 
their Messiah should be put to death, and 
what this rising from the dead meant, of 
which He had often spoken before. Our 
Lord meant that the way to glory was by 
the Cross and the grave, and this is still 
true for every Christian to-day. 

These four clauses written over these dif- 
ferent sections of the gospel may all be 
comprehended in one brief word, From 
God to God. They denote the unchanging 
consciousness of the Lord Jesus: He ever 
knew whence He came and whither He 
was going. 

Now let me call your attention to four 
most significant words of testimony to His 
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Divine-human personality. The first is 
‘fotnd in iii. 13, in the interview with Nico- 
demus. Then He says, “No man hath as- 
cended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of man, 
which is in heaven.” He does not say 
first—‘‘the Son of man who descended from 
heaven;”’ but “No man hath ascended up 
to heaven.” That word, “hath ascended,” 
signifies not only an act finished once for 
all,, but an act continued—the perfect 
tense—in the present. From that verse we 
may say in poor human language,—He had 
double consciousness. He was in heaven 
while He was on earth because He knew 
He was one with God while He was 
clothed with our humanity. And I say, a 
book entitled “What would Jesus do if He 
came to Chicago?” is an absurdity. He 
would do just what He did when He was 
in this world; and above all things He 
would testify to His Divinity and His 
humanity, to His death for sinners and His 
resurrection, to the necessity of a new birth 
and need of the Holy Spirit, and there 
would not be much demand for Him in 
Chicago. He, therefore, this Galilean 
peasant, this carpenter’s son, this young 
teacher of Israel, affirms that He had a 
twofold consciousness. 

The next passage is found in v. 16-18. I 
consider this to be a final argument con- 
cerning the Deity of our Lord. There is 
no appeal from these words at all, if we 
believe this gospel concerning Him. This 
morning I glanced over an essay in which 
wonderful words like these in Matthew are 
recorded: “No man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomso- 
ever the Son will reveal him,” Matt. xi. 27. 
Of this the writer said, “Of course, Jesus 
never said that.” Well, that is a very easy 
way of disposing of a wonderful truth. 
And worse, an old minister who did not 
believe in the Divinity of Christ once said 
that John wrote the gospel in his dotage. 
These are pitiable human reflections upon 


the sincerity of our Lord. But He also said, - 


“thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent.” In John is the record of His 
healing an impotent man at the Pool of 
Bethesda. The man had told the Jews that 
it was Jesus Who had made him whole, 
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and for this cause the Jews persecuted” 


Jesus, because He had done these things on 
the Sabbath, but Jesus answered them, 


“My Father worketh even until now and 1 — 
work. For this cause, therefore, the Jews — 
sought the more to kill him, because he - 


not only brake the Sabbath, but also called 
God his Father, making himself 
equal with God.” In the authorized version 
we read, “Because he . » Saide ‘ 
God was his Father.” With this version 
you cannot answer this question which I 
now ask, Why, on a certain day, did a 
number of Jews who claimed God to be 
their Father, persecute or possibly take up 
stones to kill another Jew for claiming God 
to be his Father? There is no answer to 


‘that difficulty in the King James version. 


But note a word in the American version 
which I left out, “Because he said God was 
his own Father.” That is what made them 
say He claimed equality with God. They 
knew what He meant—God was His own 
Father. That little word is the pebble of 
David smiting Unitarianism in the forehead. 
Look at it again; it is a word of peculiar, 
unique, exclusive meaning; with like sig- 
nificance it is uttered in this passage, “He 
that spared not his own Son,” Rom. viii. 32. 
This word should be a final argument from 
the lips of the Jews themselves, making 
Jesus equal to the Father because He said 
God was His own Father. 

There are three illustrations and realities 
of the idea of fatherhood and sonship. 
There is one in the Godhead: the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit; and here in 
this passage we find the equality of the Son 
to the Father. Another illustration and ex- 
perience of fatherhood and sonship is by 
creation. We are of Him and also “his 
offspring.” He is the universal Father. 
By creation and nature we all belong to one 
family. But there is a third illustration. 
“Ye must be born again,” and the father- 
hood and sonship of this third reality rest 
upon redemption and regeneration. Let us 
never confound the Divine Sonship of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as one with the Father 
with our sonship by nature. 
fatherhood through redemption and regen- 


eration are not coextensive with those of 


creation; the former is limited to those 
who believe in the Son of God crucified 


Sonship and — 
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for sins. Do not let us confound the two, 
as is so often done to-day. We know what 
a catchword that is, “the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man.” Men 
often take the Sermon on the Mount and 
apply it to unregenerate people, though it 
was spoken to His disciples, just as if un- 
regenerate people even could undertake to 
keep the maxims and precepts of the Ser- 
mon. It is for regenerate people, for dis- 
ciples. 

And now we turn to the third passage, 
viii. 58, of that long interview in which we 
have recorded, with a remarkable emphasis, 
the fact that there are two natures; that 
there are children of God and children of 
the devil. Our Lord says “I know whence 
I came, and whither I go; but ye know not 
whence I come, or whither I go. Ye judge 
after the flesh.” At the end of that inter- 
view He finally said, “Before Abraham was, 
Tam.” More truly and literally He might 
have said, “Before Abraham became, I 
.’ They took up stones to stone Him 
for they recognized in that the claim of 
an eternal preéxistence, of being the I AM, 
Jehovah. They knew that Jesus meant that 
He was self-existent—one with God as in 
the prologue of John. So we have a third 
_ testimony to the Divine-human personality 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The fourth illustration is found in x. 30. 
In this interview with the Jews, our Lord 
says: “Many good works have I shewed you 
from the Father; for which of those works 
do ye stone me?” Then, finally, He says, 
“Tf I do not the works of my Father, be- 
lieve me not. But if I do them, though ye 
believe not me, believe the works; that ye 
may know and understand that the Father 
is in me, and I in the Father. They sought 
again to take him: and he went forth out 
of their hand.” But what was His reply? 
In verse 30 He had said, “I and the Father 
are one.” Notice the peculiar arrangement 
of those words, “I and the Father are 
one.” In our courtesy to each other, and 
according to the rules of grammar, He 
should have said, “The Father and I are 
one.” But no; He puts Himself in the first 
place. What did the Jews then think and 
believe He meant? His answer was “Be- 
“cause that thou, being a man, makest thy- 
self God.” Now there is the final climacteric 
of all this testimony, a man claiming to be 
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God. These Jews knew what He meant 
and also what the apostle records. 

We have thus rapidly traced the move- 
ment. All through we have this progress 
of John, from that first and twofold con- 
sciousness of being in heaven while on 
earth, to that claim of equality with the 
Father, as His own Father in a peculiar 
sense, to that claim of eternal preéxistence, 
“Before Abraham was, I am,” and to this 
climacteric claim, “I and the Father are 
one.” 

A few words more in regard to another 
progress through this gospel in which again 
comes out the testimony of our Lord to 
Himself. There are three passovers in 
John. Scholars differ and some think there 
were four, but only three are so named. At 
these our Lord was present in His official 
Messianic relations. We have considered 
four passages concerning His Divine-hu- 
man consciousness. Now I speak of His 
official, Messianic consciousness. At the 
first passover He is present as prophet; at 
the second—though He was not present 
personally at Jerusalem but on the moun- 
tain in Galilee—He is related as priest; 
to the third, as king. The remarkable fact 
in this onward movement is that the pro- 
phetic consciousness and testimony of the 
first passover is carried over into the realm 
of the second and that of the priestly con- 
sciousness; then the prophetic and priestly 
together are merged in the kingly when He 
appears in Jerusalem claiming to be the 
King of Israel. We have then another 
line of testimony concerning our Lord, and 
He fulfilled the idea of prophet, priest and 
king in a sense and in an experience as 
never before. What is a prophet? One 
who speaks for God to men. He may speak 
of things past, of things present, or of 
things to come, but he speaks for God to 
men. Now Jesus differs from all other 
prophets in that He was Himself the truth 
to be revealed. Other prophets received 
piecemeal revelations of the truth from 
God through the Holy Spirit, but here, at 
last, came One in Whom the whole Old 
Testament was embodied, and Who was 
Himself this very truth of God. There- 
fore as prophet He was a revealer of God 
in the highest sense. Then what is a 
priest? A priest is one who acts with God 
for men. Now the priests of the olden 
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time were men clothed with infirmities, who 
must offer sacrifices both for themselves 
and for the people. But here came a 
Priest like Whose priestly heart there was 


never one known in the world before, and , 


He offered no sacrifice for Himself but 
for His people, and Who was Himself the 
very sacrifice He offered and therefore a 
priest in the highest sense, Who, this very 
moment, is in the continuance of His 
priestly ministry at the right hand of the 
Father appearing in His presence for us. 
There was never a priest like that on earth 
before. Then, too, He was the king. What 
is a king? A king is one who rules for 
God over men. That is the ideal of a 
king, but Jesus alone is the reality. Do the 
kings, the presidents and the rulers of this 
world fulfil that ideal? Do they consider 
themselves to be but sub-rulers? They have 
never realized the ideal. Here and there 
some king or emperor has been noble, who 
in some faint degree might lay claim to 
this wonderful royalty, but the Lord Jesus 
Christ differed from them all. While the 
kings and rulers of the world lay their 
people under contribution to themselves, 
He laid Himself in contribution to the 
world. “The Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” 

Now can a mere Galilean peasant, a car- 
penter’s son, a Jewish rabbi, have had a 
consciousness like that unless it was a real 
one? Did John, himself, long after our 
Lord had departed from this world, as 
some scholars would tell us, imagine this 
wonderful portrait of Christ, and yet in the 
same breath, deny that it was ever a real- 
ity? We who believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ know it was a reality. 

Last of all, not only did He give a per- 
sonal testimony to Himself, not only a Mes- 
sianic one of prophet, priest and king, but 
also as Creator of all. When He made 
the light, it was not for us; it was for Him, 
that when He came into the world, He 
might say, “L am the light of the world.” 
When He created the fountains and rivers 
of water, it was not for ourselves. It was 
that they should be a symbol and type of 
Himself as the water of life. And again, 
the bread which we eat, God does not give 
just for ourselves; our daily bread should 
be to us the type and symbol of the bread 
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which came down from heaven. The Lord 
Jesus, therefore, appropriated all things in 
creation which could figure forth what He 
was in Himself. For Himself He created 
light, air, water, bread, the vegetable vine, 
seedtime, harvest, and He drew upon all 
works of men in every department of 


human labor that we might see Him every © 


minute and everywhere. 


t 


As a final lesson there comes to us : 


three scenes in that twenty-first chapter; 


the fishing, the words to Peter, “Feed my 
lambs. ten. sleep ieurae 
be ‘old. 7% 


. when thou shalt — 
another shall gird thee and _ 


carry thee whither thou wouldest not,” and _ 


the answer to Peter concerning John, “If I~ 


will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee? follow thou me.” Why is all that 
added? To tell us that this wonderful One 
of Whom we have been so faintly speak- 
ing, this self-conscious God, this Son equal 
to the Father, this eternally preéxistent Be-— 
ing, this Man, very God in an unfathomable 


oneness with the Father, is now at the right © 


hand of His Majesty on high, in the unseen 
glory, controlling, allotting, directing all 
things down here. 
for evangelism, or missionary activity? 
Do not shepherding sheep and feeding 
lambs stand for all pastoral work in edify- 
ing the body of Christ? 
word to Peter? “When thou shalt be old,” 
thou shalt die as I died on the Cross. Is 
it not telling us that the Lord manages not 
only evangelistic work, not only the mis- 
sionary labor and activity of the ministry, 
not merely the pastoral work of the Church, 
but also our own individual lives? If 
one is to suffer like Peter, whose sufferings 
were overruled to write those wonderful 
epistles of suffering and glory, then it is 
from the Lord. We say that the back is 
made for the burden; but this teaches us 
that the burden is made for the back. Pe- 
ter’s allotment was suffering and he was to 
accept that as from the Lord. How about 
John? “If he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee? follow thou me.” John fur- 
ther symbolizes the Church, not only suf- 
fering as Peter did, but as waiting. His 
long waiting overruled to prepare him for 
the visions of the Revelation which are 
still teaching the Church to wait for Him 
Who was and is and is to come, until He 
appears in glory to take us to Himself. 


alee 2 


Does not fishing stand > 


What was the — 


ec. 


A DIFFERENCE OF ESTIMATE.* 


Rev. BE. B:. HH. 
Talis disciples : [said], To what 
purpose is this waste? Jesus... . said 


. She hath wrought a good work upon 
Matt. xxv1. 8, ro. 


oe 


The impression created by this incident 


to which these texts refer must have been 


very deep. Three times it is described to 
us with unusual vividness. The very varia- 


tions in the different accounts of it are 
proofs of its effect: they show how it 
had passed from lip to lip until, like a 


story often told, it had gathered its 
variants. 

The time was just before the Crucifixion. 
Jesus was resting at Bethany before mak- 
ing the ascent of the altar and His disciples 
were with Him. A feast had been’ made 


in His honor. Martha was waiting at table. 


_Lazarus was there, and Mary was, too, 


~ 


gazing now at Lazarus, now at Jesus. 


Probably there was a certain tension of 


tion. 


have spoken. 


feeling in the company. Suddenly this 
was broken by an unexpected interrup- 
Mary rose and knelt at the Mas- 
ter’s knees. She broke the vase; the con- 
tents fell upon Jesus and the perfume 
filled the room as the fragrance of Mary’s 
deed has ever since filled the world. 

The strange act, we may take it, was fol- 
lowed by silence—a silence in which, ‘as 
one has said, eternal love was trying to 
say something to every man’s heart. Then, 
as is often the case in life, the first man 


to break the silence was he to whom it 


had said nothing and who ought not to 
“This ointment might have 
been sold,” he said. St. John tells us that 
the speaker was Judas; the others agreed 
with him but it was he who was forward 
to speak. 

Now let us think of Judas’ estimate of 
Mary’s act and contrast it with the estimate 
set upon it by Jesus: 

1. Judas said, “Why was not this oint- 


“ment sold for three hundred pence?”—a 


remark which has been characterized as the 
most vulgar on record. He had no sym- 


pathy with Mary’s seeming extravagance. 


He posed as practical and benevolent. 


Mary he thought foolish and unrestrained. 
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He considered himself utilitarian, Mary he 
judged wasteful and improvident. 

At first glance his criticism seems well 
grounded. There must have been many 
things which Jesus needed more than ex- 
pensive ointment. Then, besides Jesus, 
there were the poor; how much the price 
of the ointment would have meant to them! 
So the criticism seems specious; yet, every 
true instinct tells us that Judas was wrong. 

Why was Judas wrong?. Because he had 
not learned that there are things which 
can neither be bought nor sold. He could 
put a price on spikenard but not on Mary’s 
love and worship. He had kept the bag. 
He had put the money in it, and had come 
to think that it was the only treasury; that 
wealth consisted only of money or what 
money could buy. He did not realize that 
Christ has a treasury and that in it there 
is a place for even the useless deeds; he 
did not know that many of the greatest 
things in life are those for which there 
is no outward equivalent. 

Such a man was quite unfit to under- 
stand Mary. He looked with practical, 
material eyes on the costly ointment pour- 
ing itself uselessly out; he had neither 
reverence nor awe for Mary’s beautiful-and 
wonderful love. He thought only about 
the ointment. He did not see that the 
ointment was only an accident and that 
Mary was pouring out her own heart at 
Jesus’ feet. 

There are still such people as Judas, and, 
under the pressure of the temporalities, we 
all tend to join their ranks. They are the 
people who would give little place in life 
to art or literature or music; who think 
a man unsuccessful unless he has grown 
rich, who are concerned only with actions 
and care nothing for ideas. These are the 
people who can get on without the Church, 
who regard religion as a thing shadowy, 
visionary, unpractical, who “set down as 
waste, the emotions of Christian hearts and 
the sacrifices of Christian lives.” It is the 
voice of Judas which you hear when anyone 
asks, Why preach to people; would it not 
be better to feed them? Why should I 
give my money to a church; would it not 
be better to give it to a hospital? Mary 
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would never have asked those questions, 
and yet everyone knows that the poor of 
Bethany had a far better friend in Mary 
than they ever had in Judas. 

2. But now turn to the other side and 
see the estimate which Jesus set on Mary’s 
act. From first to last Jesus was, ‘in the 
best sense of the word, a sentimentalist. 
Through all His teaching there runs a 
powerful plea for the unpurchasable things. 
“Ts not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment?” “This poor widow 
hath cast more in, than all.” “What 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” We should have thought little of 
His Gospel of the abundant life if He had 
not told us that the greatest things in that 
life are those things which cannot be bought. 
Can you buy a home? You can buy a 
house; but a home—that delicate, mystic 
thing—a place of return and rest, friend- 
ship, sympathy and love—where is the 
treasure that can buy that? There is a 
whole region of life, and that the very 
highest, into which the thought of equiv- 
alent values must never be allowed to 


enter. Love is coming near an end when 
the lover begins to give only useful 
gifts. Love rises above everything else 


only because there is about it something 
impractical, uncompromising, extravagant, 
overwhelming. 

So Christ had taught and it was in per- 
fect continuity of His teaching that He 
interpreted and appraised Mary’s conduct. 
She had acted in the uncalculating aban- 
donment of love; now she found herself 
misunderstood and misrepresented. But 
whatever trouble and misgiving their re- 
proach may have caused, these vanished 
when Jesus threw His shield over her. He 
did it very boldly; He defended just that 
in Mary’s action on which her critics had 
fastened. “Ye have the poor always with 
you; [He said] but me ye have not always.” 
That is to say, life has its constant duties, 
but it also has its special moments; it has 
its nameless days, but it also has its glori- 
ous hours; the heart is made stronger for 
the ordinary duties by being allowed to 
luxuriate in the special moments. A child 
brings a gift to his father. ‘The father 
knows that it is too costly for him to give. 
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It has put too great a strain upon his 
slender purse, but he takes it and is glad, 


because he knows that, by the giving of it, 


the child has enriched his own heart. The 


charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava 


served none of the purposes of the battle; 
from that point of view it was a blunder 
and a waste; but our history would have 
been much less heroic and inspiring if it 
had not been made. According to all re- 
ports Captain Smith of the Titanic might 
have saved himself after he had done all 
in his power to save the others, but the 
glory of the ocean tradition would have 
been dimmed if he had not died. We 
need to learn that directly there are some 
expenditures which are unfruitful, but, in- 
directly, are very fruitful. 

Now such thoughts as these help us to 
see Mary’s act as Jesus saw it. “Waste,” 
murmured the disciples; “a good work,” 
answered Jesus. It was dear to Him as 
anything into which the heart uncalculat- 
ingly pours its love is dear to the one on 
whom it is bestowed. As Mr. By-ends 
pointed down the road after Christian and 
Hopeful, he said, “They are for hazarding 
all for God at a clap.’ Mary did that. 
She hazarded all for God at aclap. There 
must be a dash of recklessness about the 
person who gains the other world. All or 
nothing is the requirement of the kingdom 
of ‘Heaven, and she made it all. That was 


what gave to her action its supreme worth. ~ 


The fragrance of her ointment went with 
Jesus to Gethsemane and to Pilate’s hall. 


It mingled with the crown of thorns and — 


made their pain less sharp. 


It went with — 


Him to Calvary and to the grave, and when © 
He arose, it still lingered to remind Him 


that there were those who loved Him and 
were ready to give their all for Him. 
3. But look at one thing more. See how 


Jesus enhanced Mary’s act beyond anything © 


of which she herself had ever dreamed. 
She did 
it for my burial.” 

She had acted only on the impulse of 
love. Perhaps she may have felt, with the 
delicate and mysterious intuition which 
some people have, that something was going 
to happen. 


not know. Yet Jesus saw in what she had 


But further than that, she did — 


done, the first part of His embalmment at — 


the hands of love. 


Sagar Se ave 
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Is it too much to generalize and say that 
this was always His way? No, for it is 
always the way of love; love is forever 
making perfect in itself that which we do 
for it so imperfectly. “We have here.... 
five loaves, and two fishes.” They were 
given willingly. He took them and made 
them a meal for 5000 people. 

““When saw we thee an hungred, and 
fed thee?’ We once fed a wayfarer, but 
never Thee. We once gave our hand to a 
‘prodigal and led him into the shelter of our 
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lives, but never to Thee. We once be- 
friended one who was solitary and un- 
friended in our city, but never Thee.” 

“Yes, but your charity was wider than 
you knew. What you did to the wayfarer, 
what you did to the prodigal, what you 
did to the lonely one, you did to Me.” 
There is no knowing what such transform- 
ing, enhancing, enriching love as His will 
make of our smallest services, if they are 
“done unto Him.” 


GLIMPSES OF THE NEW HEBRIDES.* 
Rev. Frederick J. Paton. 


As one goes to the New Hebrides he 
would probably first journey from Aus- 
tralia to the most southern island, Anei- 
teum. The approach is most beautiful, the 
coral reefs, the brilliant foliage, the beauti- 
ful fishes of gold, blue, crimson and scar- 
let, and the exquisite shells are all objects 
for admiration and wonder. Among the 
trees little houses can be discerned with 
thatched roofs. They contain two rooms, 
perhaps, with mats and a little bed in one, 
and a table and other things in the other. 
Everything on this island is clean and nice, 
because it is Christian. This is different 
from what it was formerly, for, many years 
ago, before a missionary went there murder 
was common. The people were dying out 
partly from disease incurred from the 
whites and partly from their fighting. 

Into that place where men were butcher- 
ing each other a missionary came with 
the tidings of Jesus Christ, and the result 
is that the island has become Christian. The 
people pay for their own teachers, and 
maintain their own churches. Every year 
they send away arrowroot as a gift to 
the Free Church of Scotland towards 
missionary work elsewhere. For years 
there has been no missionary work on that 
island except for half the year. The natives 
taised six thousand dollars, which it cost 
the British and Foreign Bible Society to 
print the Bible in their native language 
after it was translated by missionaries. 
That is what the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
has done for these people. The place is 
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bright, and the people are dressed and 
clean, for it is God’s island, conquered for 
Him by the story of Jesus. 

Now come with me to the north, to 
my island home, Malekula, three hundred 
miles from where I was born. When I 
went there I walked through the village, 
which was heathen; in fact, the whole island 
was savage. About a thousand pigs scat- 
tered from the road in front of our party, 
while there were only a hundred or two 
people. There had been no rain for weeks, 
and we were often half way up to our 
knees in the dust; the thermometer was 
ninety in the shade. Men and women met 
us with a bright smile. I noticed that the 
women had their front upper teeth knocked 
out. A missionary explained that every 
girl had her two upper front teeth smashed © 
out at one of their ceremonies when she 
had gotten her second set. 

I found shortly after I landed that 
murder after murder occurred, perhaps 
two dozen in a year. One of my first cases 
was an old woman who had nursed her 
husband so tenderly that he had recovered 
from sickness. Even in heathendom they 
must have had a kindly feeling, for the 
marriage tie is strong there. A day or 
two afterwards, as I was going to see this 
couple, a native came and said to me, “I 
am sorry that you have so far to walk, 
but you need not go to-day; the old woman 
is dead and buried.” Now I am not a 
doctor and had done only a little hospital 
work, so I was startled at the thought 
that something may have been wrong with 
my medicine, for I had been doctoring the 
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woman. She ought to have been better I 
knew. But I found the natives had sent 


for her son in another village to come and 
look after the old people. He went to his 
father and said, “Father, I am not going to 
take care of you both”; so the old man and 
this strong young son took the woman by 
whom that father and son had been cared 
for, dragged her to a grave and buried 
her in it. The native shocked me with this 
account so that I caught myself reeling at 
the thought. I said, “I spoke to that 
woman; I saw her getting better; I wit- 
nessed her tender, kindly care of her hus- 
band.” The native was startled at my in- 
dignation, and said, “Do not touch me, I 
was merciful. When I saw the poor 
woman and heard her screaming, I smashed 
her head in with a club. It is all right; 
she was quite dead before she was buried.” 
That was heathendom! 4 

Now, how can these men come into 
Christ? What will bring them to Him? 
That was my problem. I found that in 
every village there was worship, and a 
belief in the immortality of the soul. They 
believed that just as they do the wide 
world over. No man disbelieves it unless 
he lives in a region where Christ is wor- 
shiped—in America, England, or elsewhere. 
Well, I found that these people worshiped 
God in their own way. They killed pigs 
with big tusks, which were grown by 
knocking out the upper tusk and letting 
the lower grow unretarded. Formerly per- 
haps they had killed human beings: now 
they killed these pigs. One day I asked 
a man why they did and he replied, “Blood 
must be shed before we can get into the 
next world, to prepare the way. Without 
the shedding of blood, there can be no 
forgiveness of sin.” So that was the point 
to start with in dealing with these natives, 
but they did not want Christ because they 
knew nothing of Him. 

Wherever we could, we settled teachers 
in the different villages along the sea 
coast. This story illustrates, better than in 
any other way, how these men came from 
cannibals to be followers of Jesus. This 
typical case is about a man who became one 
of my teachers and later an elder in my 
church. 

I settled a teacher in an out station, and 
in a day or two he told me that the village 
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was broken up, as a man had run away 
with the wife of the chief, and they had 
been killing scores and hundreds of tusked 
pigs at a sacred ceremony, which was now 
profaned. The gods were outraged. The 
man who had gone with the woman had 
previously committed murder after murder, 
and the tribe to which he belonged was 
at once scattered. I went over as quickly 
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as I could, and when passing through the © 
dense forest occasionally gave an Aus-— 


tralian “Cooee.” Here and there a woman 


or man would call out to me 


from the | 


places in which they were hiding, “Have | 


you seen my father?” or “my little child?” . 
Every man 


“Tell them I am hiding here.” 
carried a gun. Then they seized the little 
girl of the man who had run away, dragged 
her to the village square, dug a hole and 
buried her alive. 

They hunted for the man who had run 
away with the woman, 
village to the ground. His brother came 
to me and said, “They want to kill me 
instead of my brother. Will you let me 
stop in your house?” I had made a law 
with the natives to which they agreed, that, 
if an innocent man came to me and wanted 
protection they could not touch him while 
he remained inside the Mission premises; 
so I took the innocent brother to an out 
house and kept him there. 

The couple who had run away were al- 
most caught; then the man deliberately left 
the woman whom he had ruined for he 


and burned his - 


knew she would be killed when he left her. | 


She was dragged into the village, and in 
order that none of her friends might have 
to avenge her death, they made her son 


shoot her through the back with an arrow. 


She was buried in a shallow grave, and the 
dogs and pigs dug up her body and ate it. 

Then I went to the chief to ask, “Can 
you not make peace?” But no peace could 


be made until one more died to equalize 


matters. He, however, agreed that the 


vendetta would be confined to the family — 


or relatives of the man who had sinned. 
They caught another child of the man, and 
the poor little wretch was dragged into the 
village square to be buried alive. A French- 
man, a trader, was passing along on the 
beach. As he entered the village and saw 


what was happening, he covered the chief 
with his Winchester, for, of course, he 
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_ could not see that little six-year-old girl 
_ buried alive. Then the child ran away and 
escaped. 

One morning as I was going to the school, 
which we have at dawn—half past five in 
the summer and half past six in the winter 
—TI heard the man who had ruined the 

woman and committed all those other 
crimes talking with his innocent brother; 
then he and the younger man had a drink 
of tea out of the same bowl. A native 
Christian said to me, “Don’t let him go. 
That man is going to shoot his brother.” 
I looked at the man and said, “They say 
you are going to shoot your brother.” 
He still held the cup of tea in his hand 
which I watched. You know how hard 
it is to hold a cup of tea in your hand 
and keep it steady. His tea hardly rippled. 
His hand was as steady as mine, and he 
looked me straight in the eye and said 
with a smile, “Missionary, do you think I 
would kill my own brother, the son of 
my mother?” I felt that he could not. 
They started. The elder brother went to 
_the fence, put his hands on the top and 
vaulted over. Then he took from his hands 
the gun which the younger brother was 
carrying. After he had vaulted over, 
he continued to carry the gun. A native 
noticed this and said to me, “You will 
_ never see the younger man alive.” 

Later I was in the house when a native 
came and said, “Mr. Paton, bring out your 
telescope.” As I looked through it, I saw 
the elder brother step behind the younger, 
- who spread out his arms, stumbled, and fell. 
I asked who would go with me. None of 
the tribe at my house could go because, to 
a certain extent, they were in the fight and 
might be shot; but we always find a teacher 
who is ready to go anywhere with us. This 
teacher, a young man, taller and stronger 
than I, offered to go along. We swam the 
_ river, crawled from bush to bush, found the 
tracks of the men who had been there, and 
' finally came upon the young man who had 
been killed and half buried at about high 
water mark. We completed the burial and 
proceeded to ask the chief to make a prom- 
ise of peace. “Yes,” he said, “peace will be 
made; but I cannot go from village to 
_ village as. you can or I would be shot. 
You go.” We never carry a gun and so 
are safe. The very sight of a gun will 
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make the natives see that you are afraid 
of them, and they will naturally be afraid 
for their own lives. The chief suggested 
the number of tusked pigs each village 
should pay for peace. They slowly agreed. 
Then a very severe storm came and the 
river was flooded for days. As I walked 
along the beach where we had buried the 
murdered man I saw some one on the 
ground behind a tree root, with something 
which looked like a gun. I knew that if I 
ran away, he would stand and_ shoot 
straight, so I made a football rush at him. 
As I slipped around the tree and gripped 
his body I was startled to find it was the 
man I had helped bury a week before. The 
storm had washed out his grave, and he 
had been cast up again. “That man’s spirit 
will not rest until peace is made,” the na- 
tives said. A teacher and I reburied the 
man at the edge of: the forest. Then a 
cyclone came, the rivers filled, trees washed 
up, and in front of my house you could 
walk for a hundred and fifty feet out into 
the ocean on a solid mass of trees and 
brush. Going to the river I saw a man 
waving frantically. I swam across and 
asked him what was the matter. “That 
body is loose again, and we want you to 
bury it.’ The hurricane had blown the 
trees down and taken the body once more 
out to sea and flung it upon the shore. 
I said I was tired of burying the man. Let 
them make him who did the shooting bury 
him, and they did so. So the elder one 
buried his brother with seeming, absolute 


_ callousness. 


Peace was made, the chief held up 
dracena and croton leaves with flowers 
intertwined. As he did so he practically 
asked God to curse him if he broke the 
peace. Then the tribe touched the leaves 
and with the killing of pigs to their gods 
the heathen ceremony ended. The chief 
asked me to pray as they wanted this peace 
to be lasting. I prayed, and that peace 
has never been broken. We had made 
peace with the blessing of Jesus Christ. 

After a time this man who had ruined 
the wife of the chief and shot his brother 
came to me and said he wanted to be a 
Christian. I had not enough faith in him— 
oh, if we only had more faith!—so I 
sent him to a missionary in the north. 
After six months he sent him back with 
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a letter saying that he had done good work. 
I then sent him south. He stopped two 
years and learned a new language, for, 
on my island, there are twenty languages 
besides dialects. Then he returned with a 
letter which said that he had done such 
satisfactory work that if I would only 
baptize and send him, this missionary would 
be glad to have him as a teacher. 1 said 
to him, “The new missionary wants you 
to be a teacher. I will be willing to baptize 
you, if you want to go.” “No,” he said, 
‘if you think I am good enough to be a 
teacher, send me to my own village where 
I did wrong.” Now that was a test I 
would shrink from. There were men there 
with sore hearts because of wrongs which 
he had done to their relatives or friends, 
but I sent him and he went fearlessly. 
One day the heathen sent for one of our 
young men and tried to club him to death, 
but this former murderer whom I had bap- 
tized as Judah rushed in, and, although he 
was the best fighter in that tribe, did not 
try to kill, but simply took the younger 
man away. That village was actually won 
for Christ and chiefly by this man’s efforts. 

Then Judah asked to be sent to another 
village where they had a lot of so-called 
civilized natives, i.e., they were not Chris- 
tians. They had gone to Queensland and 
had not learned of Jesus Christ, but, rather, 
came back drunkards and gamblers, the 
lowest of the low. They dared not go 
back to their own tribe, but came as hang- 
ers-on to Christianity, because there they 
were safe. Judah went among them. They 
did not want to listen to him, as they knew 
more than he did, they said. Some were 
better scholars; but they did not follow 
Jesus Christ. One by one, though, under 
Judah’s teaching they came to know Him. 

One day Judah came to my study, and 
laid down a little girl about eight years 
old. She was a skeleton but she still lived. 
She was an orphan who became sick and 
for whom nobody wanted to care. At last 
she was so near death that a man just 
picked her up and threw her out on the edge 
of the scrub, too lazy to bury her. Judah, 
hearing about it ran to bring her to me; 
as she recovered he adopted her. In a 
short time she became one of the bright- 
est little girls of the village. * 

One day a young widow, a girl of six- 
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teen or seventeen, had gone to see her — 


heathen mother, and on her way back she 
was kidnapped. When Judah heard of it 
he came running to me together with the 
brother of the girl. We set out to rescue 
her, and, principally through Judah’s efforts, 
the girl was restored to her brother and 
peace was made. - 

We had a communion a few years later.” 
My elder had died and I asked my people 
to appoint three. The first appointed was 
Judah, this ex-murderer, ex-cannibal, and 
ex-ruiner of women. It was that man who 
was thought fit to be an elder in the Presby-~ 
terian Church, though I do not think they - 
ever thought of it as the Presbyterian 
Church, for I never told them. Later a 
native who was not a Christian was telling 
me that he did not believe in Christianity 
for it was taking away all their young 
men. I said, “What about Judah?” He 
said, “I had forgotten Judah. When he 
was a heathen, we were not safe in our 
houses. We might be killed at any time. 


But when he became a Christian, we knew © 


we were safe. 
we are fighting, because he makes peace.” 
We had the last communion in the open 


Now we send for him when — 


air, just before I left on furlough, as the 


church would not hold all the people. We 
had cleared away the underscrub in that 
place which was once used in the eating 
of human flesh. The very stones lying 
about were formerly used for cooking 
human beings. We bought the ground, and 
cleared it, and now the communion service 
is held there. The spot is very beautiful. 
We can see lovely streams in the valley 
one hundred feet below, along the banks of 
which are tree ferns, and every form of 
fern imaginable. Behind are the everlast- 
ing hills, fifteen hundred feet high. Near 
by is my rose garden, for in both summer 
and winter we have roses. In that lovely 
place we celebrated the Lord’s death till 
He come. Three men were ordained elders 
and there were a hundred and thirty on 
the roll. Every old man in my congrega- 
tion who sat down to the Lord’s Supper 
that day, had eaten human flesh but was 
now changed by the love of Christ. That 
is what God’s grace has done for them. 
The world is getting worse? There is a 
greater miracle occurring in the East now 
than ever occurred anywhere in the Bible 
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except the Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, which causes these miracles. It is 
greater than the Day of Pentecost; it is 
the whole world turning to Christ. What 


_ are you going to do with this work? I 
was in a distant university speaking some 


time ago, and after I had finished a bright 
young girl came to me. She had thought 


of going to the foreign field, but had 


decided to stay in the home field as a nurse 
and send somebody in her place as a mis- 
sionary. I said, 

“You will be cutting somebody else out 
of a position if you stay here. If you go 
to the far lands, anyone will take your 
place here. If you do not go, there is 
some part of God’s earth where men and 
women are crying for Jesus Christ and 
where, if you do not go, nobody else will 
take your place. If you are not going 
yourself, if you just pay for somebody else, 
or even one-sixteenth for somebody else, 
what sort of influence do you think that 
will have?” Then she replied, 

“My mother does not want me to go.” 
And as I looked at that young girl a pang 
went through my heart. I did not think 
that mother was wrong. If I had a daugh- 
ter, I would not think it fair to send her 
out to the foreign field. But there is only 
one thing more unfair, and that would be 
not to send her out. Think! In America 
there are a thousand years of pure woman- 
hood. In those lands beyond the sea there 
are thousands of years of degradation. A 
missionary worker in China asked a 
woman, 
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“Do you know what sin is?” 

“Do I know what sin is? Yes, I buried 
my little girl of six.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“Because I would sooner see her dead 
than go through all the sin and degradation 
that I endured.” 

O mothers, when a girl goes to the 
front her life is sacrificed, but what we call 
sacrifice here will not be sacrifice there. 
Think of the glory of the promise, of the 
time she will have all through eternity! 
We are here for only a few years anyway. 
Mothers and fathers, it is hard for you, but 
what are you going to say for mothers 
far away who die, for little children buried 
alive? If you could see some of the things 
I have seen, you would not hesitate. Yes, 
you will have to sacrifice, but you are 
sacrificing for the one thing which will be 
worth while in all eternity. We want your 
children. Train them for this, and for the 
glory of the hereafter throughout all eter- 
nity. As the aged disciple said to the 
mother of Jesus, “A sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul also.” Do you not 
think the mother of Jesus had any peace, 
any compensation? When I see a young 
girl in all her glorious beauty of sweet 
life I think of that girl whose mother did 
not want her daughter to go. In conclu- 
sion, I just want to ask you mothers to 
sacrifice your daughters for the sake of 
those women and children out there, for 
those who need your daughters even more 
than you do, and God will give you the 
compensation. 
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NOTES ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED.* 


Rev. 


Deut. vi. 4, 5. 

Jas. 1. 19. 

Matt, xi. 26-28. 

I have read these passages from the Old 
and New Testaments because at one point 
or another in our conversation we Shall 
need the thoughts which are in them. Let 
me just detain you for a moment on the 
threshold of these studies by attempting to 
define the place which I venture to hope 
these morning talks may. occupy in the 
plan and purpose of this conference. As 
you have seen from the Call of the Con- 
ference, our thought is supposed to gather 
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around the Christian message, “The Word 
and the World.” It is the purpose of the 
conference that every Christian worker who 
attends may, by the grace of God, go away 
with a more enthusiastic belief than ever— 
not simply in the fact that God has ance 
spoken unto men, but that He is vocal 
now—that this is a living message from a 
still vocal God to mediate and transmit to 
others. 

In taking up this subject, “The Apostles’ 
Creed,” I am anxious that my relation to 
this venerable symbol of the Christian faith 
is quite understood. This symbol of Chris- 
tianity has been adopted by all the churches 
of the West, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
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with the possible exception of the Uni- 


tarian. I do not take it as being, in itself, 
inspired, nor, if you like, as exclusively 
apostolic. The apostles did not write it. 
Nobody knows who wrote it, but probably 
it did not assume its present form until 


800 A.D., although, in shorter and very 


significant form, it existed as early as 150 
A.D. But the Apostles’ Creed is an 
anonymous document, being simply the 
result of the growth of the Church’s mind 
and faith, and, as an anonymous product 
of the Christian Church, we will use it as 
a framework for our conversation. 

I do not choose the Apostles’ Creed as 
a framework because I think it is a com- 
plete account of the Christian message, for 
no document could be complete which has 


‘such startling omissions as the Creed. For 


example, it says nothing about Holy Scrip- 
ture; nothing about the life of our Lord 
between the time of His birth and His 
suffering under Pontius Pilate; nothing 
about the Atonement, except that He suf- 
fered a violent death; nothing about the 
atoning efficacy of that death, only that it 
announces the forgiveness of sin; nothing 
about prayer or sacraments; nothing about 
the great crises in the religious life of 
men; nothing about repentance; nothing 
about conversion; and—for the twentieth 
century—the most startling omission of ail 
is that it says nothing, directly, about our 
social responsibility. Further, there are one 
or two statements in it which are extremely 
difficult to defend literally. They will occur 
in the proper place as we go over it to- 
gether; I merely mention these things that 
we may maintain a certain independent 
attitude of mind as we consider it in detail. 

But I have chosen this Creed particularly 
because, in my humble judgment, it empha- 
sizes in the right way the true “crises’ of 
the Christian message. In going about 
amongst young people to-day, and especi- 
ally those of the student class, nothing im- 
presses me more than the lack, in Christian 
training and preaching, of instruction in the 
true emphases of the Christian faith. Note 
that word emphases. It is said that an 
illiterate person learns a foreign language 
with great ease, without grammar or aid, 
by simply conversing and noticing what are 
the emphasized syllables of the words. He 
is indifferent to the inflections ‘of the words 
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but when he hears a curious word, like 
speechifying—even though he knows noth- 
ing about its ending—he will know that it 
is related to speech. Thus illiterate per- 
sons learn a foreign language so tantaliz- 
ingly well and quickly, while those who 
have been trained in grammar are often 
irritated by the fact that they may read 
it but cannot talk it because they have not 
learned where the main emphasis is. So 
our young people, in many cases, have been 
so confused with the great mass of un- 
essential detail that they have lost sight of 
the main emphases of the Christian faith. 
A young fellow comes to you from college 
and says that he cannot believe the Chris- 
tian faith because there is a story in the 
New Testament of a drove of Gadarene 
pigs which seems to be neither true nor 
moral. He begins with some absurd 
detail which is of no importance whatever 
to the person who has learned where the 
emphases lie, but which is of tremendous 
importance to the man who has not. The 
chief thing I have learned from the Apos- 
tles’ Creed is the true emphasis of the 
Christian faith, and I should like my own 
preaching and instruction to be so guided 
that you may get that emphasis. 

I mean, by emphasis, that the stress lies 
upon persons rather than upon doctrines. 
“T believe in God,’ “I believe in . Jesus 
Christ, His only Son our Lord,” “T believe 
in the Holy Ghost”’—that is the framework 
of the Apostles’ Creed. People sometimes 
say that the Christian faith is a bundle of 
unbelievable doctrines, but there are very 
few doctrines in the Apostles’ Creed. It 
is, first of all, a form of statement regard- 
ing persons. 

But the most important view at which 
we can look at the Apostles’ Creed together 
is as an expression of self-committal (I am 
quoting, as an authority, Bishop Westcott). 
In the New Testament there are two con- 
structions with the verb to believe; the one 
in the fourth gospel means especially, “I 
entrust myself to,” not, “I have an opinion 
about.” “I entrust myself to,’ “I commit 
myself to.” Saint John says that our Lord 
“did not commit himself unto” certain per- 
sons in Jerusalem. The idea is that their 
self-committal to Him was not of such a 
nature as justified His giving Himself 
absolutely to them. 
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Now the word “I believe in God” in the 
Apostles’ Creed is not to be taken as say- 
ing, “I have an opinion that there is a God,” 
but, in the sense, “I commit myself into the 
hands of God.” I stated before that, while 
the Apostles’ Creed existed in its present 
form probably not earlier than the eighth 
or fifth century, it goes back as far as 
150 A.D. in a shorter form. Now that 
earlier form stops short at the word “Holy 
Ghost,” and reads thus, “I commit myself 
unto God” (Who is thereupon described 
as “the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth”) and “I commit myself to Jesus 
Christ” (Who is thereupon described in 
terms of His characteristics, His origin and 
His career); then, thirdly, “I commit my- 
self to the Holy Ghost,” and there the 
Apostles’ Creed ends in the Roman form. 
(This, of course, does not mean the Roman 
Catholic form.) Then later a number of 
expressions of belief were added to that 
expression of self-committal. “I believe in 
the holy Catholic Church, the communion 
of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the 
resurrection of the body; and the life 
everlasting.” q 

We take the first part of the Apostles’ 
Creed, then, as an expression of self-com- 
mittal. “I entrust myself over to”—certain 
persons, God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Ghost, Who are not even related. The 
word “Trinity” does not occur in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. No word indicates the sense 
in which these three are one, except that 
they are presented as three objects of faith 
and self-committal of the Christian people. 
You are, therefore, left to your own con- 
clusion as to the relation between these 
three persons who are thus together the 
objects of your own self-committal. 

And here, if you like, is my practical 
object. I desire that the Christian worker, 
when he returns to his work, may be able 
to use the Apostles’ Creed in an act of 
religious devotion, in an act of self-entrust- 
ment, an act of faith. In it he should feel 
that he is one with all those who have 
been his predecessors in the Christian faith, 
and should say, “I entrust myself to 
God; I entrust myself to Jesus Christ; I 
entrust myself to His companioning Spirit.” 
If we read and use the Apostles’ Creed like 
that, we shall understand how far removed 
it is from a mere priest-made ecclesiastical 
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formula, the use and value of which we are 
supposed to have outlived. 

-Now let us consider the first article of 
this Creed, “I believe in God.” Here we 
see the value of looking from the point 
of view of our self-committal. If we take 
the words, “I believe in God,” as meaning, 
“T believe that there is a God,” the expres- 
sion is not only absolutely futile and use- 
less on our part, but it may have in it all 
the insolence of egotism. But if we take 
the phrase, “I believe in God,” as saying, 
“T commit myself to God,’ we are at the 
heart of all possible religion, not the Chris- 
tian religion only, but also referring to that 
act which is the secret of all Christian 
progress, and the response to the need of 
the Christian soul at every crisis. Suppose 
a man feels sorry for his sins. What is 
he to do? True repentance is entrustment 
of one’s self to God. It is not merely an 
expression of regret nor the negative ceas- 
ing to do evil, but it is throwing one’s self 
over into the hands of God for forgiveness, 
for chastisement, for discipline, for judg- 
ment, for whatever God pleases. Repent- 
ance is not complete without absolute faith 
in God, which throws one’s self over upon 
Him. Or suppose that later on in the 
Christian progress one desires sanctification. 
What is the secret of sanctification? “I 
entrust myself to God.” It is faith, or, 
rather, self-committal all along the line. 
So, you see, here we are right at the heart 
of personal religion and if we are to make 
intelligent and valuable this act of self- 
committal there are certain things to bear 
in mind. 

The first is that belief in God as One is 
not inalienable and inevitable to men. It is 
not easy to be gained, and when it is we 
must not think that it cannot be lost. You 
may say that God is an instinct, a kind of 
tradition, a sort of necessity. But a man 
cannot say, “I believe in God,” if God is 
not more than a tradition to him. If he 
does, he will wake up to the fact that 
monotheism, the worship of God as One, 
is not an inalienable thing among men. 

Let me explain. If we go out into hea- 
thendom, we find, almost everywhere, poly- 
theism; but those who have been making 
very extended investigations tell us that, as 
they pierce back into the beginnings of 
these religions, there are most extraordi- 
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nary traces of a lost monotheism. Principal 
Fraser of Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon, 
told me that he once met a remarkable mis- 
sionary from the Congo region, by the 
name of Crawford, who told a most 
extraordinary story. He went out many 
years ago to the Congo where he made 
himself absolutely at home with cannibal 
people in the heart of Africa. He was 
fond of going into retreats in the woods 
and on one occasion, he was traveling with 
a friend, a native, through a thick forest. 
The trees were full of monkeys and they 
were attracted by a peculiarly huge monkey 
which seemed to be flitting across from 
branch to branch and following them. 
When they came to a little opening, this 
huge animal dropped into a large ant-hill. 
They went toward it, and, to their horror, 
found that the animal was a woman. She 
was a poor creature who probably had been 
subjected to some awful abuse in her in- 
fancy, perhaps by her own people, and had 
run away to the woods. There she had 
been nourished in some way, had lost her 
reason completely, and become animalized— 
reverted to the ape condition. The men 
tried to enter into conversation with this 


-appalling creature, trying all the dialects 


they knew, but they could get no response 
from her; they could not enter into com- 
munication with her consciousness by any 
effort. At last Mr. Crawford’s companion 
happened to think of a dialect which he had 
not used for a long time. Then something 
like a flash of intelligence came across the 
woman’s face; she turned upon them and 
cursed them heartily. (This was satisfac- 
tory in a sense, for they wanted at least 
to get some response from her.) Then she 
made use of some words in that same dia- 
lect which Mr. Crawford has put into this 
form in English: 


“ A word was borne from the field to the 
town, ; 
A word that was laden with grief: 
‘The earth belongs to the great Lord 
God, 
And man is only a thief.’” 


Observe you, the words had no sort of 
meaning in the woman’s mouth. They 
came up in her subconsciousness because 
her mind was gone. She was repeating 
something she had learned in her childhood, 
just as I have heard a woman of eighty- 


four repeat a sermon which she heard at 
fourteen years of age. But observe the 
idea in what that animalized woman said: 
“The earth belongs to the great Lord God, 

And man is only a thief.” 

Away back in the history of the tribe to 
which this poor unfortunate woman be- 
longed was this unmistakable trace of 
monotheism. 

If you go to Old Testament times, is it 
not strange that there is such insistence 
upon the unity of God? “Hear, O Israel; 
The Lorp our God is one Lorn.” But when 
you get to Malachi they are still not be- 
lieving in one God. “Judah . . hath 
married the daughter of a strange god.” 
No wonder someone has said the Old 
Testament is the long story of an attempt 
to keep Jehovah in His true place. You 
say we have passed all that. Oh, yes; our 
Lord Jesus Christ has made such a differ- 
ence. I know He has, and yet in spite of 
that, so inveterate is the human tendency 
to lose sight of the unity of God that within 
seven centuries after Christ, the monothe- 
ism of Christianity has died out in Bible 
lands. Christianity had become practically 
ineffective and useless when Mohammed. 
rose in his might and said, “God is one; I 
am Mohammed his prophet”; with that 
proclamation he swept away Christianity 
from the lands of the Bible and it has not 
been restored. “Yes,’ but you say, “that 
is due to the fact that Christianity was 
swamped by the ignorance of the times.” 
Well, come down a little later to the dark 
days of the Roman Catholic Church. I 
wonder if anyone is prepared to deny that 
the worship of the Virgin and the venera- 
tion of the saints are a perpetual menace to 
the monotheism of our Catholic friends? 
At any rate, I have heard two Spanish ser- 
vants quarrel about the respective virtues 
of two Madonnas. There was no sense 
even in that quarrel if these two Madonnas 
did not represent two persons. You say 
that is due to the ignorance in the Catholic 
Church. The Reformation did away with 
that. Are you quite sure? Is there no such 
thing as a feeble monotheism in Protestant- 
ism? I was born in a little place in north- 
ern Scotland. The kind of preaching I was 
subject to in my youth produced upon my, 
no doubt, stupid, youthful mind the impres- 
sion of a moral contrast between Jesus and 
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the Father, so that when I read Olive 
Schreiner’s story of “The African Farm,” 
I said “That is Scotland over again.” The 
little girl, in that story, who had been 
brought up under just such preaching as I, 
says, “I love Jesus, but I hate God.” I do 
not think that I would have said I hated 
God, but I probably would have said that 
I dreaded Him. For me there had been set 
up a moral contrast between the Jesus 
Christ Who died for me and God. Is that 
not ditheism? Is that not worshiping two 
gods? 

In a book on the Holy Ghost which I 
read not long ago, a missionary in India 
said that one of the reasons why there has 
been no revival in the Church, for which we 
have often prayed, is that we are asking 
one Lord to do what the other Lord has 
expressly said He would do. Is that not 


ditheism? Oh, you say, I must have been 
in the backwoods of the Church. “There is 
nothing of that sort to-day.” Are you 


sure? Now I know I shall raise a smile, 
but is it altogether a matter for amusement 
that the god of good luck is being sold in 
your department stores? If you believe in 
one God, and your monotheism has any 
value, you have no room, in the universe 
created by that God, for vagrant spirits and 
Billikens. Is it entirely a matter for amuse- 
ment that we are having such a revival of 
spiritualism and alleged communion be- 
tween persons in this and the other world, 
into the direction of which communication 
God does not enter? Is it entirely a matter 
for acquiescence that there should be such 
an extraordinary revival of race prejudice, 
if we believe in one God? You must be- 
lieve in one humanity if you believe in 
one God. I maintain that your monotheism 
is invalid if you are a race-prejudiced per- 
son. You cannot believe in a divided hu- 
manity without dividing your God. If you 
believe in one God for all mankind, you 
must believe in one spiritual future for all 
mankind. You must believe that humanity 
is one. 

Some time ago I spent Sunday in a hotel 
in New York. I had a room on the four- 
teenth floor, and I was interested in the 
fact that, as we went up in the elevator, the 
floors were marked, one, two, three, and 
so on to twelve, and then fourteen. Then, 
too, at a motor-car race, the cars were num- 
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bered, consecutively, from one to twelve, 


and then fourteen. I have seen Christian 
people hurrying to touch wood! My friends, 
I have no objection to your smiling, but 
can you smile when you read your Isaiah 
on the subject? Isaiah boiled with indigna- 
tion at all sorts of superstitions, necroman- 
cies, witchcrafts and wizardry. I tell you, 
there is, in our time, a revival of this sort 
of thing which shows the value of mono- 
theism has not been insisted upon as tt 
ought. It is true as the Continent said not 
long ago, that the greatest need of America 
is a revival of the sense of God. 

And it is possible to discover why we 
have not dwelt upon this truth more than 
we have. Is there anybody here who has 
recently meditated upon the unity of God 
for five consecutive minutes? We pass by 
it all just as we do the fact that two and 
two are four. The reason why we thus 
deal with this fundamental truth or doc- 
trine of our faith is that we have a belief 
that, once gained, it will never be taken 
away from us. If that were true, it would 
be very different from any other blessing 
we have from God. Here, therefore, we 
are at the very foundation of things. To 
believe in God, a man must remember that 
the truth of the unity of God is neither 
inalienable nor inevitable. : 

Next, a man must believe that the discov- 
ery of God is a personal affair. We say 
that we believe in a personal God. I ques- 
tion very much whether our belief in a per- 
sonal God amounts to anything if it does 
not give us a-God with Whom we enter 
into personal relationship. I am convinced 
that to say, “I believe in a personal God,” 
is something which is absolutely valueless 
and may be positively harmful to you un- 
less that God is actually in personal rela- 
tionship with you, unless you bring your 
personality into commerce with the God 
Whom you declare to be personal. Other- 
wise He is not really personal. A very 
significant fact is that God is not only the 
proper name of a person, but it is also the 
name of a relation. “I am... . the God 
of Abraham, . 1 Of Isaactand).00 Or 
Jacob.” To say that you believe in God is 
no use unless you use Him and actually 
come into personal relation with Him—a 
personal covenant, an individual affair. 
That is equivalent to saying that no man 
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can find God except alone. Otherwise, to 
say, “I believe in God,” is perfectly useless. 

The third thing you have to remember is 
the vital importance of a right conception 
_ of God. It has been said, with a touch of 
exaggeration which almost increases the 
value of the saying, that the question, as to 
whether there be a God, is not so impor- 
tant as, What is God like? What is His 
disposition towards us? What are His 
characteristics? Everything of our reli- 
gious future depends upon our conception 
of Him; here the Apostles’ Creed helps to 
give us a description of God. He is God, 
the Father Almighty, in the sense of All- 
powerful, All-sovereign, the Maker, Creator 
of heaven and earth. That description, into 
which I cannot enter in detail, I will just 
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indicate in a general way. It does not be- 
gin exactly where we would, for we would 
commence with His relation to creation, but 
the first thing we know about God from 
the Apostles’ Creed is His fatherliness. So 
our first need is to cultivate the belief in 
the essential friendliness of God. That is 
why we have the order, “I believe in God 
the Father.” 

But what the fatherhood of God means 
Jesus Christ alone has unfolded, and that is 
the reason the Apostles’ Creed goes on to 
say, “and in Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord.” Jesus Christ is Himself presented 
as an object of trust, an object of self- 
committal just as God is; and in that form 
the Creed announces to us the absolute 
Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


“THE WEAPONS OF OUR WARFARE.’’* 


Rev. John A. 


“For though we walk in the flesh, we do 
not war according to the flesh (for the 
weapons of our warfare are not of the 
Mesh) 2 Cor. #3, 4: 

Under this general title I wish to con- 
sider the history of the first great war 
between Christianity and the world. That 
war lasted for three hundred years and 
out of it Christianity emerged victorious. 
True, as is the doom of all warriors, she 
bore and still bears wounds in her body 
from the conflict of those terrible days; 
and it may even be, that, at the very last, 
in her exhaustion of spirit, she abated 
something of her first pure intention. 

Nevertheless, she triumphed. She won 
her place—in the only way by which a new 
total view of God and man and life can 
ever win an abiding place—by faith and 
suffering, by moral energy even to the 
shedding of blood. By the year 300, Chris- 
tianity had established herself, not only on 
the throne, having her mystic sign em- 
blazoned on the banners of imperial Rome: 
she had established herself in the thought 
and moral consciousness of the western 
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Hutton, M. A. 


world—as something which should always 
be there, as a vision which the human soul 
had seen, as a memory which would hence- 
forward have the tendency and the power 
to summon mankind before its bar to an- 
swer for even temporary apostasy, as a 
historical human experience which should 
henceforth deal with man on the behalf 
of God, discerning the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, and piercing. to the joints 
and marrow. 

I wish to consider how this came to pass 
—by what powers inherent in the Chris- 
tian faith itself, powers which found in 
the early followers of Jesus a heartier 
welcome and a freer channel than in our 
more complicated and unnatural lives; 
through what weaknesses in the armor of 
the world, the sword of the Spirit pierced 
that ancient, human heart, which, beneath 
the surface, is still our own heart; by the 
way of what natural misgivings, empty 
places, fears, hopes, griefs, the new wine 
of the love of God in Christ quickened the 
soul of that dying time. What did Chris- 
tianity- have which enabled it to trouble 
the world into which it came, and when 
withstood by that world, perceived that it 
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must either destroy Christiahity or die— 
what was it that enabled Christian truth to 
penetrate more and more deeply into that 
human and political fabric until it sued for 
terms of peace? For three hundred years, 
with brief intervals of relaxation, the 
powers of this world hammered the fol- 
lowers of Jesus as upon an anvil; but the 
anvil broke the hammer. We are going 
to ask—what were the qualities in that 
anvil, and, by the way, what were the 
defects in that hammer, which made such 
an issue of the struggle inevitable, ie., ac- 
cording to the will of God? 

Already I can foresee what is going to 
be the answer in spirit and principle to all 
such questions, It is simply that Chris- 
tianity overcame the world because it was 
more powerful than the worid. I know 
that this sounds like a begging of the ques- 
tion; yet it may very well be that there 
is no other answer which would escape the 
same charge. Were we to use the language 
of philosophy, we should say that the 
Christianity of the first three centuries was 
nearer to the true nature of things than 
the world system which it encountered; 
that Christianity offered a purer, less ob- 
structed outlet for that invincible will of 
God, which, from all eternity, is uttering 
itself and will utter itself until all things 
are subdued to its own sublime intention. 

And that, in our everyday speech, simply 
means that Christianity or—more strictly 
speaking—Christ, gave, mediated, intro- 
duced to those who came within His influ- 
ence, a moral: power, a reinforcement of 
personal will, an indestructible background 
of ideas and hopes, and a spiritual presence, 
on which to fall back and from which to 
set out again refreshed—all these things 
producing a happiness, a cordiality, a pa- 
tience, a shining of the countenance before 
which the local patriotisms, the prudential 
maxims and the mere pathos of the ancient 
world, could not for more than a season 
sustain themselves. 

In an appendix to his great book, “War 
and Peace,’ Tolstoy raises the question, 
“What Force moves the nations?” And at 
every step in his brilliant analysis he re- 
turns to the one position, that, in the last 
resort, it simply lies in the region of will 
or power, which finally is not to be sepa- 
rated from the mystery of God: 
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“The concept of a cause is inapplicable to 
the phenomenon which we are regarding. 
In the last analysis, we reach the circle of 
Eternity, to whose ultimate limit, in every 
domain of thought, the human _ intellect 
must come, unless it is playing with its 
subject.” 

For some reason beyond our mere rea- 
sonings, power descends upon a people, 
compelling them to set out, like Israel, from 
Egypt, as in that ferment and unloosing of 
vitality at the Reformation which discov- 
ered America, produced Shakespeare and 
laid the foundations of the modern world. 
We can only say of it “that it took place.” 
There was “a breath on the face of the 
waters.” No doubt it had its reasons and 
secondary causes; and it will be our busi- 
ness to make clear to ourselves what, in the 
case of Christianity, those secondary causes 
were, which, as we see now, led to its 
triumph as a system of life. 

But what was the moving cause, the 
dynamic, the thing of which all those 
secondary causes were mere channels of 
expression behind those reasons? This for- 
ever eludes our insight, unless we take that 
leap in such light as we have, and name it 
Gop. 

The struggle between the nations comes 
at last to be a balance of the weight of 
wills. The progress of a people and the 
degree of supremacy may depend upon cer- 
tain fortunate circumstances—geographical 
position, natural resources and the like. 
But, in the long run, these come to be 
shared, and the struggle becomes a con- 
flict of spirits, a pulling against each other’s 
wills. Ultimately the strength of a nation’s 
will is just the strength and reality of its 
faith which is neither measured by its idle 
acquaintance with religious words, nor by 
the débris of former religious vitalities 
with which it may still find itself sur- 
rounded, but by its readiness to suffer unto 
death for the sake of what it holds to be 
most precious. 

Of all organized communities it is true 
what St. Paul says of the Church, “though 
we walk in the flesh, we do not war ac- 
cording to the flesh (for the weapons of 
our warfare are not of the flesh).” We 
have recently had an illustration from the 
history of a nation that the power of life is 
simply another phrase for the willingness to 
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suffer even unto death. In that recent war 
in the East, which we are beginning to see 
has ushered in an entirely new era, the 
soldiers of Japan, before embarking for the 
place of war, where they were to meet a 
great world power which they perceived 
had set itself to restrict their destiny, 
visited their own sacred places, and there, 
in the most solemn atmosphere which they 
knew and with form and ritual which 
made the vow irrevocable for them, they 
pledged themselves to the future of their 
nation. In spirit, they died unto Japan, 
they renounced home, friends, possessions, 
fatherland. I repeat, they died unto Japan. 
Their lives were no longer their own. 
They were pledged to act towards all such 
natural feelings which would weaken the 
force and thoroughness of their blow, as 
men already dead: “like a dead body,” to 
use the terrible words from the vow of the 
Jesuits. In that unconquerable spirit, they 
entered upon a war from which, for them, 
there was to be no retreat. That war 
could not ask any greater sacrifices than 
they were prepared to give. At the very 
worst it could only demand their life, and 
that in the temples of their gods they had 
already given. It was not into a mere 
battle which might end one way or another 
that they entered. It was, rather, to a 
war that they had gone forth, which could 
have but one end for them—the triumph 
of their cause. Should that cause fail— 
but it is the confidence of men in the hours 
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when they freely suffer for a cause, that 
the cause will not fail—they would be no 
longer here to witness the ruin of their 
hopes. Well, we know what happened. It 
is a parable of what, in the long run, has 
always happened, and always will. There 
is no limit to the ongoing of that cause 
for whose sake men are ready to give up 
their lives. And what I see at the begin- 
ning of our long tract of time is this: 
there came into our world One, Jesus, 
Who acquired such power over certain peo- 
ple that they came together in an extraordi- 
nary, mutual loyalty. Within this commu- 
nity, there was soon discovered to be a 
presence, a resource, a background of ideas, 
a power for life at its highest, an energy 
of will and a capacity to recover from 
moral failure and sorrow—all this combin- 
ing and expressing itself in a happiness 
and resiliency of spirit which arrested, 
discomfited and overthrew the thought sys- 
tems, the life systems, and the faith sys- 
tems by the help of which the souls of men 
were facing the tasks and sorrows of hu- 
man existence. 

The conclusion which I foresee—and I 
desire to make it the burden of our studies 
—is just this: Christianity @vercame the 
world in the first days by virtue of its 
Spirit and will and moral distinction. It is 
only by virtue of this same Spirit and the 
same manifestation that Christianity will 
overcome the present age and every subse- 
quent age. 
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THE SPEECH OF THE LIVING GOD.* 


Rev. Charles Brown. 


“The word of the Lord abideth for ever. 
And this is the word of good tidings which 
was preached unto you.” TI Pet. 25. 


The first thing to be affirmed and pro- 
claimed on the strength of these words is 
that there is such a thing in human ex- 
perience as the speech of God. The word 
in the original is not Néyos but phua the 
speech, the sayings of God. And unless 
this be a fact in human experience we 
would better face this fact—the whole Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation is a fraud. It 
rests on a series of assumptions, delusions 
and false evidences. You must take that in. 
One of the earliest statements in the first 
book of the Bible concerning the newly 
created man in his intelligence and moral 
sense, is, “They heard the voice of the 
Lorp God .... in the garden.” And one 
of the latest statements in the last book 
of the Bible is, “I heard a great voice 
out of the throne”; the pages between these 
two passages are crowded with people of 
whom it is declared that they heard the 
voice of God. It cannot be too strongly 
affirmed, my friends, that unless God spoke 
to Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Joshua, Elijah, 
Samuel, Isaiah, Paul and John, we are 
falsely led in the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures. We are following what Peter 
calls, in his second letter, “cunningly de- 
vised fables.” Within recent years a jour- 
nalist on the other side of the ocean has 
declared in a book which he has written 
that he does not believe in the existence 
of’a Heavenly Father, nor even that Jesus 
Christ ever lived. Of course, it is the 
language of a man who is blind and deaf 
to palpable evidence, who does not want to 
believe. 

Well, it is ours: to be more scientific. 
We must sift and weigh the evidence and 
look at the incontrovertible facts—the fact 
of the Holy Scriptures, the Lord’s Day, the 
Christian Church—continually existing for 
nineteen hundred years. And then at this 
fact, that wherever the Christian faith has 
been proclaimed and accepted—accepted, 
mark you, not professed—it has invariably 
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tended to make men better, to uplift men, 
in New Guinea, in the New Hebrides, on 
the Congo River, in New York, in London. 
The Christian faith, like the Christian 
Scriptures, rests on this declaration that 
God speaks to men. Notice that I put the 
verb in the present tense, not in the past. 

Where does God speak to men? He 
speaks in nature, in history, and in the 
human conscience. Of course you believe 
all that, but for our present purpose it is 
enough to affirm that He speaks to us in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and that they are the final court of 
appeal, the judge and the arbiter, as to the 
messages which are delivered by men to- 
day. To me, my friends, there is nothing— 
and I decline to be bound by any theory 
of interpretation—more certain than that 
the Bible is a modern book, though its 
story is as old as the world. It’is as fresh 
as the dawn this morning. . It finds people 
in all their sorrows, drudgeries and aspira- 
tions and wistfulnesses. Its message is 
modern, living. 

1. “The word of the Lord abideth,” not 
merely in the sense of getting its predic- 
tions fulfilled or its sayings verified; but 
in the sense in which ver. 23 speaks, it 
“liveth and abideth”; it lays hold of me 
with living influence, gripping my sorrow 
and need. Through its pages God speaks 
and stirs my conscience, awakens my no- 
blest and highest enthusiasms. It is eter- 
nally true, and sufficient in the heart of its 
message. Do not let any Christian preacher 
distrust the Bible or accept any substitute — 
for it. It speaks to the spiritually awak- 
ened, or to the spiritually dead man. It 
is an unexhausted and inexhaustible mine. 

Over on the other side we are sometimes 
warned by a certain class of people against 
bibliolatry. I always declare that modern 
Christianity is not in any danger of that 
whatsoever. But in England we are in 
danger of producing a race of church 
members entirely ignorant of the contents 
of the Scriptures, and it accounts for a 
great deal of the shallowness of our reli- 
gious life. I am on the Board of two 
theological colleges, and I am appalled at 
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the ignorance of Scripture of some of the 
men who aspire to the Christian ministry. 

I am asked by these same schools what 
the Bible claims for itself. For answer I 
turn to 1 Pet. i. 23. It declares that men 


- are born again, begotten anew by its agency. 


I then turn to 2 Tim. iii. 15 and I find the 
statement that the Holy Scriptures can 
“make thee wise unto salvation.” Again, 
James declares that “the implanted word 

.. is able to save your souls.” All these 
claims have been endorsed and verified 
through all the history of the Christian 
Church. When I am asked, therefore, to 
regard the Bible precisely as 1 regard every 
other book, I am unable to accept the invi- 
tation. I can never regard the Bible apart 
from its history—not the history of its 
making, but that of its achievements in 
human life. I look at the accomplishments 
of the Bible, for the tree is known by its 
fruits. I think of the sorrows it has 
healed, the broken hearts it has comforted, 
the tyrannies it has broken down, the sweet 
and sacred relationships it has created, the 
strong, splendid characters it has nourished 
and moulded, the hopes with which. it has 
einspired men, the selfless living, the philan- 
thropies it has brought about and the or- 
phanages, hospitals, houses for broken 
hearts and characters which have been built 
on it. I think of the Bible as the hero of a 
thousand fights, coming back with armor 
dusty and dinted but victorious. The Word 
of God is living and mighty. It is sharper 
than a two-edged sword. There are no 
words in all the annals of human speech 
like those of Christ, and there is no book 
like that in which they are found. In its 
light, power, inspiration, and life it abideth. 

2. Notice the apparent narrowing down 
of the apostle’s statement: “This is the 
word .... which was preached unto you.” 
You see he seems to be ignoring the Old 
Testament. There are some people who 
wish they could ignore it. I do not know 
why—the New Testament has its roots in 
the Old. This man is not ignoring the Old 
Testament. Forgive me if I misinterpret 
his meaning, but he was writing to people, 
many of whom believed in the Old Testa- 
ment. They believed that the oracles of 
God were found there. Their difficulty was, 
and maybe it is yours, to realize that the 
Lord God spoke to them in the living 


language of men of their own time, that 
God’s speech—as truly as in the Old Testa- 
ment—was to be found in the lips of the 
men who had preached the Gospel to them. 
Who had preached to these people? In 
two of the provinces mentioned in the in- 
troduction to this letter, Peter did not 
preach—Galatia and Asia Minor. Paul, 
Timothy, and others more obscure, had 
spoken there, but he boldly appropriates 
the passage from Isaiah’s prophecy and 
applies it to them. “This is the word of 
good tidings which was preached unto you.” 
You see where I am taking you just now? 
There were many unrecorded words in the 
New Testament which were carried by the 
winds of God to other lands; it may be 
some of them were carried to other faiths. 
The only thing is that man, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, may interpret the 
Scriptures, and his interpretation may be a 
part of the living and enduring Word of 
God. If, in that day, God spoke, giving 
men an immediacy of vision, why not to- 
day? 


“God is not dead though He should speak 
no more. 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilder- 
ness. 5 
And findst not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor. 
There towers the mountain and the 
Voice no less, 
Which he who seeks shall find.” 


God’s prophet is a man who sees God in 
his own time and hears His voice. I think 
that we are to realize that God may speak 
directly through our lips to our congrega- 
tions or to our Sunday school classes. Be- 
ware of the blindness of the Jews who 
kept a vacant chair for Elijah, who in New 
Testament times believed the oracles of the 
Lord were in the Old Testament, and to 
“the Word .... made flesh,’ and dwelling 
among them they were blind and deaf. Be- 
lieve that God speaks still, and that my 
word and yours may be an immediate 
message from Him. 


“Not only olden ages felt 

The presence of the Lord; 

Not only with the fathers dwelt 

.The Spirit and the word. 

Doth not the Spirit still descend 
And bring the heavenlv fire? 

Doth He not still the Church extend, 
And waiting souls inspire?” 
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3. Now what is the character of the 
Word and the message? This word, “Good 
Tidings,” is the technical name or title for 
the first four books in the New Testament 
—the Good Message, according to Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke or John. We believe 
that these men knew because they were in- 
spired of God, that, after them, Paul was 
inspired to write his imperishable letters, 
and that all our speech shall be tested to- 
day by the message of the New Testament. 
“Whom shall I obey?” asked Mary, Queen 
of Scots, of John Knox, “you or the Church 
of Rome?” Then John Knox answered: 


“You shall obey neither. You shall obey 
God as He doth speak in His Word, and, 
save that our speech accordeth thereto, ye 
shall obey neither me nor it, for the Holy 
Spirit is never contrarious to Himself.” 


The speech of yesterday is never contra- 
dicted by the speech of to-day. However 
high authority lies behind any teaching, 
Church, scholarship, or personality, test it 
by the Scriptures. The men of Berea, after 
they heard Paul preach, went and “searched 
the Scriptures daily [to see] whether those 
things were so.” They were not going to 
be led even by Paul. Test all modern 
preaching by the oracles of God. There 
is no better way. 

Only do not misunderstand the term 
“good tidings” or “good message.” It may 
not always be a pleasant message. I think 
there is a danger that our message will be- 
come molluscous, saccharic and lacking in 
virility. My own judgment is that modern 
preaching would be all the better for a little 
virility. We have heard a great deal in 
England about “the wooing note” in preach- 
ing. It should be there; but the warning 
note should not be absent. It is never 
absent from the teachings. of our, Lord. 
To me, I tell you frankly, there are few 
things more impressive in the story of our 
Lord’s life than His varying moods. The 
spring sunshine is there as well as the 
thunder storm of fierce, vindictive, fiery 
indignation. I read what He said to the 
weary, the abandoned and the broken- 
hearted, and I feel that I am in the spring 
sunshine. I feel the caress of the Divine 
compassion. Then I hear what He says 
to the hypocrites and pretenders, and those 
who lay traps for the unwary, and who 
bind heavy burdens on the shoulders of 
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other people, which they will not move with 
one of their fingers, and I am awestruck. 
“Tt were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depths of the sea.” 
That is also a part of the good message, 
and I think ministers should preach it now 
and then. I am afraid of the Church be- 
ing a negligible quantity, of the preacher 
of whom no evil doer stands in any terror 
whatever. Here is a part of the message: 
“Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers!. how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell?” 
Those were the words of the gentle Jesus. 
“Come unto me,’ “Depart from me,’ He 
says, “I never knew you.’ I have not 
spoken the good message honestly just be- 
cause I have talked well to a number of 
people for half an hour and sent them 
away quite satisfied. I may have been a 
false herald for, perhaps, I ought to have 
sounded the tocsin of alarm to those peo- 
ple, some of whom are, maybe, living in 
horrible sin. I ought not to have soothed or 
flattered them. There is an ancient belief 
about Nemesis and the furies who come 
with leaden feet, but they come. It is a 
part of the good message that the mouth 
of them that speak lies shall be stopped. 
Well, that is some comfort. I would not 
preach if I did not believe that somehow 
and somewhere justice would be done to 
all. 

Here is a part of the good message as 
to the coming of the Son of Man. “He 
shall break in pieces the oppressor.” 
Preach it. I think it might awaken people 
a little. Many a weary soul is comforted 
under his burden because He is coming to 
break oppression, to set the captive free, 
to take away transgression and rule in 
equity. You know how it affected the 
Psalmist, “Let the heavens be glad, and let 
the earth rejoice; let the sea roar, and the 
fulness thereof; let the field exult, and all 
that is therein; then shall all the trees of 
the wood sing for joy before Jehovah.” 
Why? “For he cometh to judge the earth.” 
That is a thing to be glad about. “He will 
judge the world with righteousness, and the 
peoples with his truth.” Do not be afraid 
to preach the severity of the Son of Man. 
It is a part of the good message. Those 
who are held in captivity shall be set free, 
and righteousness shall cover the earth. 
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My friends, I have no Gospel to preach un- 
less I believe that, at the heart of all things, 
there is eternal righteousness, a justice 
which takes everything into account, but 
which, nevertheless, is an inflexible justice. 
Tf I thought the Moral Ruler of the uni- 
verse could be unjust to either enemy or 
friend, I would have no Gospel to preach. 
We have a God with a character, Who can 
be trusted. “All his ways are judgment; a 


God of truth and without iniquity, just and _ 


right is he.’ Many sermons have been 
preached from a part of Saint Paul’s text, 
“For I am not ashamed of the gospel: for 
it is the power of God unto salvation, to 
every one that believeth; to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek.” But go on, “For 
therein is the righteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith.’ But do not stop yet, 
“For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men, who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness.” I would have no Gospel 
to preach apart from the righteousness, in- 
flexible and white and eternal, of the living 
God. 

I know I have not touched the deepest 
and sweetest note yet. I strike it now; it 
is that this holy God loves loathsome, false 
and foul man. There is the music of the 
Gospel. That is the wonder of all the 
ages. God never excuses sin, never con- 
dones it, but He condemns and forgives it. 
The heart of the Cross of Calvary is that 
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holy God loves sinful man, condemns him 
and forgives him. The blood of Christ 
procures and proclaims forgiveness of sins. 
You condemn a man and renounce him. 
God condemns him and clings to him. By 
an alchemy which no theologian has 
analyzed, the pure and holy Christ bends 
over foul and filthy man and takes his un-: 
cleanness into his own heart and does away 
with it, and “God commendeth his love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” That is the 
heart of the good message which has been 
preached to you, and for this message God 
wants messengers, official like myself, and 
unofficial like some of you. 


“T say to thee, Do thou repeat 
To the first man that thou shalt meet, 
In lane, highway or open street, 
That he and me and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue heavens above.” 


There is nothing so wonderful in this 
world—I question, in the universe—as the 
transformation of human character, the 
stamping on the human soul of the image 
of the Son of God. This is continually 
going on, and the vehicle and organ of it, 
a part of the machinery, the power let 
loose to accomplish it, as electricity can 
accomplish things, is the Gospel, the mes- 
sage, the good news. God help us to 
believe it, to test it, to live it, and to 
preach it. 


AVAILETH MUCH.’’* 


Rev. Frederick J. Paton. 


Since I have been here I have met many 
people who were ready for the mission 
field, but who, for some reason, were re- 
jected. They are bitterly disappointed for 
they long to serve God in this way. But, 
I want to ask, are you doing the work 
of God here? There is always a place 
for you. In the British Army during the 
Boer War a soldier won the Victoria 
Cross—that little six-cent piece of metal— 
the greatest thing the British Army has 
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to: give to one of its soldiers. But after 
he won it he could not keep it because 
he was a general and had no right to 
risk his life in the front ranks on the 
field. Thus are we missionaries in the front 
rank on the mission field, but behind us, 
more important than we, is the army of 
God praying for us and sending us on. 
There was a missionary in the New 
Hebrides, a Mrs. Gray, who was compelled 
to leave on account of her health. It was 
a deep sorrow to her for she was ready 
to give her life to her work. I realized 
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what a cross this was as I heard her 
speaking to the natives before she left, 
telling them how her heart was aching 
because, although she had given them ten 
years of her life, none of them had accepted 
Christ. She had given ten years of her 
life and nothing had come of it! Two 
years later I was going through that island 
by torchlight, for it was late at night, 
and two women fully dressed, came out. 
“T thought nobody worshiped here,” I said. 

“No; we did not worship here; but we 
have worshiped since Mrs. Gray left us. 
Mrs. Gray cried because we did not wor- 
ship, and we felt that Jesus must love us 
if she cared so much.” 

“Does Mrs. Gray know?” 

“No, I do not suppose she does. We 
have not told her. We do not even know 
where she went.” 

Probably Mrs. Gray does not know to 
this day what her tears and prayers did. 
Neither do you realize that your tears and 
your agony at the throne of grace are 
bringing people to Christ. Oh, let us be 
faithful in this, our share in His work! 

Since I came to America I have heard 
of men and women in the New Hebrides 
who are continually accepting Christ. More 
are coming to Christ in my absence than 
when I was there. The worker is simply 
nothing. The reason is that Christians are 
praying for my people in my absence, and 
it is the prayers of God’s people which do 
the work. The people here who pray are 
nearer my work than I am, when I am 
there. Thus, there is work for everybody. 

We cannot always see God’s plan. I 
was eleven years away on the mission field 
and simply amazed when I came away to 
see the increase in the growth of mission 
work. I have spoken with missionaries from 
China, Japan, Korea, and they believe that 
people are praying as never before. The 
Church of Christ is also more active than 
ever. As I have been to some of your 
smaller universities, I have seen the fine 
band of young men and women who are 
offering themselves for the foreign field. 
We go back to our work strengthened and 
helped because we see how you are aid- 
ing us. You will not see the results any 
more than Mrs. Gray did, for you cannot 
see God’s plan, but that does not matter, 
So it was in my own case when my wife 
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died eight years ago. I sent for my mother 
to come to me but within three weeks re- 
ceived a telegram saying that she was dead. 
I do not know why my wife was taken, 
for she was doing a greater work than I. 
After she died I received hundreds of 
letters from people, traders, missionaries, 
travelers, who had been with us at differ- 
ent times, just the ships that pass in the 
night, telling what her work had meant 
to them. But I know that God’s plan is 
right. You know some things, too. You 
know you are not called into the foreign 
field, but do you know that God calls you 
to do a work here that will be as great, 
or greater, than any work you could do 
there? You can perform that work by 
faithful, intercessory prayer. 

I have tried to show you that we mis- 
sionaries depend upon those at home when 
we are away. Now, let me ask, are you 
going from this place thrilled and touched 
with God’s sympathy, yet feeling that, 
somehow, you can leave it all to God? Are 
you going back to do nothing? No; you 
are not. You have been touched and 
thrilled, and now you will do a grander 
work for Jesus Christ than you have ever 
done before. 

Some of us will return to our mission 
fields but you who cannot go will uphold 
us. What is to become of those young 
students who, by hundreds, are offering 
themselves for this work? Who will up- 
hold them? Is the Church prepared? It 
will be ready if we now resolutely plan 
to pray for the world—home and foreign. 
If we all pray such a change will come in 
America that the Church will be fit to 
carry out her plan. And the result will 
be that you will not know until eternity 
whether your prayers were efficacious; but 
then the spirits of men and women, of 
little children, will meet you and say, “It 
was through your prayers, it was through 
you, that I came here.” What a thing for 
all eternity! What can I do? I can just 
pray. If I give my mite in this way, it will 
be through all eternity. The Christ Who 
died for us did not die for us alone. He 
died for others, and we are here asking 
God’s Holy Spirit so to fill our hearts that 
we may do His work in the place where He 
wants us to be, either here or abroad, and 
as He wishes us to do it. 
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THE GLORY OF GOD.* 


Rev. W. J. Erdman, D. D. 


For a working definition, let me define 
glory as manifested excellence. Only that 
which is excellent can be glorious. What 
is the glory of the sun? It is the sun 
made manifest, for we do not see that 
glory when it is hidden under a cloud. 
What is the glory of a rose bush? It is 
the flower—the final outcome of that 
scragely shrub is the rose in its fragrance, 
beauty and grace. What is said to be the 
glory of a nation? It is its young men. 
They are supposed to be the expression of 
all that is excellent in the nation. What is 
the glory of God? It is the manifested 
excellence of God, God made known. In 
theological language you would have this 
definition of the glory of God; “The glory 
of God is the totality of the revealed attri- 
butes of God.” All that God is when made 
known is His glory. 

We have, in different portions of Scrip- 
ture, illustrations of this wonderful truth 
of the glory of God. There is an old 
catechism—not easily superseded—in which 
the opening question is, What is the chief 
end of man? The answer is, To glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever. And to 
glorify God is to make Him known. How 
can we do that? When we praise Him we 
are making manifest His, glory. Every 
true hymn tells something about God that 
is supremely excellent. We glorify God in 
prayer. No true prayer but, in some part, 
brings out the excellencies and virtues 
of our God. And then we glorify Him in 
our lives. In holy, Christlike, Godlike life 
and behavior we make known what God is 
like. 

There are three manifestations of this 
glory of God—the spiritual, the material, 
and the kingly. The spiritual I will de- 
scribe from Exodus xxxiii. Israel had 
sinned a great sin by making the golden 
calf. Moses began to intercede for Israel, 
and by successive intercessions, at last 
gained the answer to his prayers. Moses 
thought there must be in God something 
deeper than he had ever yet found, some- 
thing that would, as it were, confirm the 
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truth which he had spoken in his different 
intercessions, therefore he says to Jehovah, 
“I beseech thee, shew me thy glory.” Now 
we will have an inspired definition of that 
word. Jehovah said, “I will make all my 
goodness pass before thee.” Then goodness 
is a synonym and equivalent of the glory 
of God, “And I will proclaim the name of 
the Lorp before thee.”. Then the name is 
the expression of what God’ is. “I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and 
I will shew mercy on whom I will shew 
mercy.” And mercy is the expression of 
the excellence of God. Then He said, 
“Thou canst not see my face.” A face is 
the expression of the spirit. The face 
of God is the expression of Himself. “For 


- there shall no man see me, and live.” 


Once that was true, no man could see 
God’s face and live, but now it is true that 
no man can live unless he does see “the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
Again, the Lord said, “Behold, there is a 
place by me, and thou shalt stand upon a 
rock: and it shall come to pass, while my 
glory passeth by, that I will put thee in a 
clift of the rock and will cover thee with 
my hand while I pass by: and I will take 
away mine hand, and thou shalt see my 
back parts; but my face shall not be seen.” 
The time had not come for the revelation 
of God as made known in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He went up on that mount, he 
hewed out two tables of stone again “and 
the Lorp descended in the cloud, and stood 
with him there and proclaimed the name 
of the Lorp.” Now we shall see the passing 
by of Jehovah and His glory. “And the 
Lorp passed by before him, and proclaimed, 
The Lorp, the Lorp God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty.’ Guilty is in italics. What shall 
we supply in its place? According to 
Scripture “unbelieving.” The unbelieving 


‘God will by no means clear—‘visiting the 


iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
and upon the children’s children, unto the 
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third and fourth generation.” Moses had re- 
ceived the answer to his prayer—‘I beseech 
thee, shew me thy glory.” Jehovah’s glory 
is manifested through His varied attributes. 

There is another Old Testament narra- 


tive concerning Elijah with this same mean- 


ing. In that same cave Elijah, centuries 
later, appears to behold another passing by 
of Jehovah. But how different it is in its 
manifestations! To Moses He came ac- 
cording to Moses’ character and mission. 
But when Elijah, that rugged prophet of 
the wilderness, was to behold His passing 
something must appear that corresponds to 
the character of that prophet of colossal 
mould; so we read, “And a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and brake 
in pieces the rocks before the Lorn; but 
the Lorp was not in the wind: and after 
the wind, an earthquake; but the Lorp was 
not in the earthquake: and after the earth- 
quake a fire; but the Lorp was not in the 
fire: and after the fire a still small voice”’— 
the sound of a gentle breathing, the breath 
of a quiet, vivifying power! And what did 
God mean by that? Israel is a sinful peo- 
ple and the tornado, the earthquake and 
the fire must do their work upon that 
idolatrous people; therefore Elijah is sent 
to anoint Hazael to be king over Syria and 
to be that mighty cyclone sweeping down 
over Israel, to anoint Jehu who is to be 
the earthquake that shall break up the vast, 
idolatrous system of Baal and Elijah must 
be like the fire, consuming what the others 
had left. But Jehovah adds, “Yet I have 
left me seven thousand in Israel, all the 
knees which have not bowed unto Baal, 
and every mouth which hath not kissed 
him,” even that is the effect of the still 
small voice of the quickening grace of God. 
Moses ‘saw that in the inmost heart of 
God there was grace. Elijah learned that 
the deepest thing in God was the vivifying 
power of His grace, and these two men 
met centuries later on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, for they were the two which 
beheld the glory of God in olden times, 
and so they were qualified to speak with 
the Lord Jesus Christ concerning “his de- 
cease which he should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem,” because that death is the great 
demonstration of what God is as the God 
of grace. He who does not belieye in the 
death of That crucified One Who died for 
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our sins knows nothing of the glory of the 
grace of God. 

Then we have not only this spiritual 
glory of God, but we have also, in Scrip- 


ture, a description of the material glory of. 


God. That is made known to us, especially 
as it was to Israel, in the cloud of glory. 
That magnificent cloud which appeared in 
the wilderness, hovered over the tabernacle 
and led the people on their journeys must 
have been the most matvelous exhibition of 
material light, splendor, beauty and power 
that we can imagine. It must have been 
a dwelling place fit for Jehovah Himself, 
and it was called the glory of God. It be- 
came to the mind of Israel a very synonym 
of God Himself. 

We have that cloud of glory made known 
to us in magnificent form in Ezekiel i. 
He beheld an immense black cloud emitting 
lightnings as it came careering over that 
Babylonian plain. When it opened its dark 
form it revealed from within the cherubim, 
the firmament over their heads, a throne 
of glory on that firmament, one like the 
Son of Man on that throne, and the rain- 
bow overarching all. It was the material 
glory of God, but in combination with the 
kingly or governmental glory, for the light- 
nings and coals of fire of which Habakkuk 
speaks in still more wonderful phrase is 
the symbolic representation of what is due 
to sin. God must deal with sin in consum- 
ing judgment. But, in the very center of 
all is seen the form of the Son of Man as 
King upon that throne, Who later was the 
suffering One, for that rainbow is telling 
of the mercy and grace of God. 

We have later still other manifestations 
of this marvelous combination of the mate- 
rial and kingly glory of God, of His gov- 
ernmental power, of His gracious deal- 
ings with the children of men, of His con- 
suming judgments, and of His merciful 
forgiveness. There are various embodi- 
ments or media of the glory of God. Ps. 
xix. 1, says, “the heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament sheweth his 
handywork.” That is, in creation we have 
an embodiment and expression of the ex- 
cellence of God as Creator. In the mag- 
nificent forms above us, in the abysses of 
space, we behold the wonderful manifesta- 
tions of His wisdom and power, so that 
it has become common to say “the undevout 
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astronomer is mad.” Then God has also 
condescended to reveal minutest forms of 
His creative power, so that whether it will 
be the telescope or the microscope by which 
we look at the works of God in creation, 
everywhere we are to behold His glory. 
In Ps. xxix. the psalmist describes the 
thunder storm. He tells how, through it 
all, over field and forest, the God of glory 
thunders, and in both the temple of nature 
and of redemption “doth every one speak 
of his glory.” In creation we have the 
manifestation of what God is; through it 
He makes Himself known. 

But how often men of great scientific 
knowledge are really, when they examine 
the works of God and creation, dealing 
with them as they would with dead things! 
They do not see any reason to call upon 
God, to praise Him and to worship Him 
as a God of glory. They still are, with 
the Athenians of old, worshiping, at the 
best, “an unknown God.” But creation 
was intended from the beginning to make 
God known to men, that His eternal power 
and Divinity should thus be made manifest. 

But we also read “the sufferings-of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us. For the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God. For the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but 
by reason of him» who hath subjected the 
same in hope,” i.¢., a time will come when 
man in his highest form, as a glorified son 
of God, will be lifted up above all crea- 
tures; then creation itself will be lifted 
up into that marvelous glory. That word 
“earnest expectation” is peculiar. It is well 
represented in this verse by the idea that 
the whole creation, with outstretched neck, 
is waiting “for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.” A French painter has caught 
the idea, and expressed it in its simplest, 
most pathetic form when he depicts, on the 
vast solitudes of the desert, the dying camel, 
which, with outstretched neck and glassy 
eye, is earnestly looking into the distance 
for help to come. But his conception of 
this marvelous deliverance for which crea- 
tion is waiting is faint, indeed, compared 
with the future reality. 

Again, another embodiment of the glory 
of God was man in his original dignity. 


No one can read Ps. viii. and look with 
David at the heavens and behold the glory 


- of God in the heavens and the glory of 


God given to man on earth and not say 
with him, “What is man .... that thou 
visitest him?” We all marvel at this 
testimony to man’s dignity, but we have the 
New Testament interpretation of this psalm 
which tells us that the Son of Man is the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and that He 
will associate redeemed, glorified sons of 
man with Him Who shall be at the head 
over all things; so that man, in his original 
dignity, was made in the image and like- 
ness of God, and, as Paul said, was the 
“glory of God.” 

Again, another embodiment is Israel. 
Some people might be startled by the state- 
ment that Israel is an embodiment and a 
medium of the glory of God, but we must 
take the Scriptures for an answer. In 
Isaiah, Jehovah says, “I have him created 
for my glory, I have formed him; yea, I 
have made him, Israel is my glory.” Noth- 
ing is clearer than that in the statements 
of the great prophet. But we go on further 
and ask the question, In what sense is 
Israel the glory of God? First, What did 
God intend Israel to be to the idolatrous 
Gentiles around them? Were they not to 
be the manifestation of the character of 
the one living and true God? How-recreant 
that people became to so great a trust, 
privilege and mission! We behold, how- 
ever, in the prophet’s words that a time 
is coming when Israel shall, indeed, fulfill 
this marvelous prediction and accomplish 
this very purpose of God and, as a people, 
express before all nations what God is, 
even as we Gentiles have not done. We 
have glimpses of such possibilities in what 
has been the outcome of Hebrew blood 
through the centuries past. The greatest 
men of the race have been Hebrews, and 
the great linguists, musicians, leaders in 
finance, and scholars have been Jews. 
These are simply indications of what God 
has yet in store for that people in a day 
to come. Israel, of old, was expected to 
show, as I have said, to the neighboring 
peoples what Jehovah is like. Every nation 
is supposed to make known its god, every 
worshiper is to become like that god which 
he worships. But what has man done? 
What have the nations done, even the wisest 
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ofthem? “Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools, and changed the glory 
of the uncorruptible God unto an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” What an indictment of human 
nature this is! Yet Israel was selected 
from the nations of the world to make 
known the one true and living God, and 
failed in its mission, but a time is coming 
when it will fulfill that mission. 

The fourth embodiment of the glory of 
God is the Lord Jesus Christ. Here we 
reach the fullness of the idea in all its 
wondrous grace and majesty. When we 
open the gospel of John we read how “the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father) full of 
grace and truth.’ Here was, at last, the 
perfect realization of what God is like, and 
thus, therefore, He is looked upon, in that 
gospel, as the glory of God. As in veiled 
splendor He moved among men through 
the years of His ministry manifesting what 
God and the Father are alike, so every- 
where He was viewed as the glory of God 
tabernacling on earth. When He per- 
formed that first miracle at Cana of Galilee, 
it is written of Him, “This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
manifested forth his glory,’ i, His al- 
mighty power in a miracle was depositing 
the sign of His glory. I do not need. to 
enlarge upon the fact that the Scriptures 
tell us very plainly that we behold “the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

The fifth embodiment of His glory is 
the Church of Jestis Christ. What are 
we who profess to be Christians to do? 
We are looked upon corporately as a body 
and as individuals who should express 
just what God is like. We should be able 
to say of each other as one sees the other 
moving along the street of a city, “There 
goes the glory of God.” To make known 
the virtues and excellencies of God is a 
holy trust committed to us and the honor 
to which God has called us. We first of 
all behold “as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, and are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory,” and then we are to 
go forth and act out what we have-seen, 
so that everywhere it will be acknowledged 
that we are, indeed, the people of God. 


expectations. 
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Whichever way we look, whether to the 
past, the present, or the future, these dif- 
ferent embodiments of God will accomplish 
His original purpose concerning them. At 
last, creation shall make manifest the ex- 


cellencies of God as never before; at last, | 


man shall, in his marvelous dignity, repre- 
sent God to his fellow creatures and the 
Israel which is yet to appear will fulfill 
the purpose of God; the Lord Jesus Christ 
when He appears in glory will make known 
what He always was when He was in the 
glory with the Father, and when He moved 
in veiled splendor on the earth—He at last 
will be made manifest in glory and then 
when He Who is our life shall appear, we 
shall also appear with Him in glory. There 
will be at last a fulfilment on earth of that 
which, in the vision of Isaiah, the seraphim 
cried: “The whole earth is full of his 
glory,” when Ps. Ixxii. shall be fulfilled, and 
when, at last, “the knowledge of the glory 
of God” shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. God will surely fulfill every 
jot and tittle of these marvelous hopes and 
But best of all, we are to 
make manifest now on earth and hereafter 
in glory the most excellent grace of that 
glory. We are to be to the praise of 
the glory of His grace, and, in the ages 
to come, we are to make manifest the lov- 
ing kindness of God towards us. The very 
prayer of Saint Paul closes with, “Unto him 
be glory in the church by Christ Jesus.” 
The grace beheld by Moses and Elijah was 
but a feeble hint of the glory revealed in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When John the Baptist came, it was after 
he had beheld himself, as in a mirror, in 
the prophecy of Isaiah. He declared that 
he was but a voice; and also that all the 
glory of man was as the flower and grass. 
But when Luke quotes Isaiah he does not 
say, “The glory of the Lord shall appear 
to all flesh,” but “All flesh shall see the 
salvation of God,” ie, salvation is made 
the highest, deepest and most blessed ex- 
pression of the character and nature of 
God. There was made manifest at the 
exodus the glory of God in His redeeming 
power, but in the passover the glory of 
redemptive grace. The glory of the one 
is greater than the glory of the other. Let 
us go forth with our lives solemnly conse- 
crated to Him in such depth, height and 
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fullness that everywhere we will make 
manifest what the Lord Jesus Christ is. 
And though we fall far short now, let 
us bless God for the words, “Behold, now 
are we the sons of God; and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be; but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him as he is.” In 
the deepest of our humiliating experiences, 
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in the sense of our utter weakness, igno- 
rance and unattainment of what God re- 
quires of us, is it not a very blessed thought 
that, because we are His children we shall 
be known at His coming? “We shall see 
him as he is” and shall become like Him, 
the perfect expression of His glory! With 
that great future let us go forth to serve 
Him and to praise Him for evermore. 


AS KEEPERS OF THE 


SPRINGS.* 


Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


“For with thee is the fountain of life.” 
Ps. £%4£Vi. 9. 

“For my people have committed two 
evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cis- 
terns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.” Jer. it. 13. 

In our first text we see the poet’s in- 
spired statement of the total dependence of 
life upon God. Such a statement is vast 
enough to bear any weight we want 
to put upon it. If life means its whole 
cosmic tide from the simplest, cellular 
form to the most complex, perfect organ- 
ism, and if it means all that lies between, 
and the unfolding of this through all the 
generations, then God is still the Fountain 
of life. If it means our own human life, 
conscious: and personal, lifted above the 
clay, inhabiting houses of clay, yet, in a 
way, beyond that which it inhabits, still 
God is the Fountain of life. If it means 
life just as we live it, its tasks, its burdens 


bravely borne, and*its battles bravely fought, « 


its journey wisely and lovingly gone, then 
God is still the Fountain of life. In Him it 
rises and out of Him it flows, and life, in 
its heights or depths, its amplitudes, remote- 
nesses or immediacies, has no meaning ex- 
cept as God is the Fountain of it all and 
all its springs are in Him. 

Now all this is so much beyond debate 
that there is no reason why we should 
consider it longer. But this thing is more 
clearly intimated in Jeremiah, in that we 
ourselves are not wholly without responsi- 
bility as to the way in which this Fountain 
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of life finds channel and revelation. God 
is unescapable, He is searching us out. 
We cannot flee from Him; but still, be- 
cause He has made it so, we are the keep- 
ers of the gates and the watchers of the 
doors. He seeks us out, but whether He 
shall find us with the glad codperation of 
our souls, or whether His _ searching 
Spirit shall turn away again crying out in 
the bitterness of a fruitless search, all de- 
pends upon us. We may so order life that 
we have nothing better to draw upon than 
broken cisterns which will hold no water. 
There is, therefore, great responsibility 
resting upon us for we must see that the 
channels are open, the springs are un- 
spoiled and the flow at the fountain is un- 
checked. 

We begin to discover then, that, in their 
origin, all the fountains are the gifts of 
God. All our springs are in Him, but 
we may so use them and deal with the hills 
of God that the true source of the fountains 
themselves shall be dried up. We may in- 
vade their sanctity by breaking away the 
forests and letting in the pitiless and 
searching light where the waters dwell to- 
gether, we may so deal with the facts and 
forces of this world that the clouds them- 
selves shall cease to be herded together and 
the sun shall shine unchecked upon fields 
that cry aloud for rain which does not 
come. 

On the other hand, we may so deal 
with the waste and arid places that the 
clouds will follow our invitation and draw 
cooling showers for the scorched plain and 
the healing of men and lands which have 
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cried aloud to nature for its benediction. 
This is a statement of a scientific fact, upon 
which we have begun to act, and so we 
assume responsibility as keepers of the 
springs. We go to the sources of our rivers 
and lay hold of the watersheds from which 
the Connecticut and the Merrimac are 
born; we set men there whose concern is 
for the sanctity of the forests, and who 
have therefore become rid of the worry 
of the works in the cities which lie in the 
plain. Their tasks are remote and separate, 
but none the less they are the keepers of 
interests which are dear and immediate— 
the looms in Lowell and Lawrence, the 
rollers which grind the pulp in Holyoke 
and Northampton. Waiting upon their 
ministries these men stand at the source of 
power and beauty, and there they serve. 
They are our comrades; they are the keep- 
ers of the springs. 

Now it is not otherwise in the realm of 
the Spirit. The springs of God may be 
dried up in our souls and in our fellowship, 
the channels may be clogged or stopped, 
the ancient shelters of the Spirit may be 
violated, and its hills deforested until all 
the sanctities of life lift themselves in the 
pitiless and searching light, and there is no 
place for the mystery or the brooding of 
the Spirit of God. Every man who knows 
his own time knows that this has happened 
to a much greater extent than it ought, that 
the shelters of the Spirit of God are being 
violated, that forms under which the pres- 
ence of the Divine has brooded are being 
swept away, that the pitiless lights are 
being let in, that great ranges of life are 
being swept bare and empty, and that we 
are turning away from the fountains of 
living water and are hewing out broken 
cisterns which hold no water. 

1. Now all this is not the statement of 
any pessimist, but, rather, a cry that we 
have a great responsibility as the keepers 
of the springs. It seems to me that our 
responsibility lies in three directions. First 
of all, we are responsible for the springs 
of God in our own lives. We must see 
that the channels are kept open and that the 
Divine presence is not shut up. The rela- 
tion between the soul and its God is, after 
all, so unspeakably delicate, and the full 
presence of the Divine depends sq much 
upon holy companions that we may well 
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despair if it were not for His infinite mercy 
that He should ever, in fullness and power, 
possess our souls. However often we have 
narrowed and clogged these channels, be- 
fore we know it, our broodings and secret 
imaginations become the very opportunity 
for the incoming of the Divine. As we 
dwell upon things which God may not bless, 
through which there are no spaces for the 
breath of His Spirit, all that by which He 
comes into our lives is insensibly altered. 
We do not always discover it at first but 
in the end we become conscious of some 
diminution of power, some limitation of 
ancient freedom. And all this becomes evi- 
dent in the speech of the minister, in the 
lives of men and women in the Church, 
and certainly as we go back with waning 
power to old tasks. What is it all? We 
are narrowing the channels by which God 
is coming into our lives and failing in our 
service as keeper of the springs of our 
own souls. Or, it may be, we have failed 
in obedience, courage, sacrifice, or faith, in 
the practice of the presence of God, in 
consistency, expectation, hunger and thirst. 
But many of the ways of the invasion 
of the Divine—the word invasion is wholly 
unworthy, for it is no invasion at all, but 
rather the codperating incoming of the 
Divine—are lessened in our lives. It is 
our business, however, to be keepers of 
our own springs, to clear away the channels, 
to get the obstructions, the misdirected 
broodings, the shadowed imaginings, and 
the fears from them and then to make great 
demands on the power which stands at our 
bidding. I do not know any such way to 
clean out the channel but to make room 
for the water to flow and then let it do 
its own cleansing. That is the way the 
mouth of the Mississippi is cleansed. It is 
closed up until the river scours its own 
bay; we shall have increasing power in 
our own soul as we make increasing de- 
mands upon God for the manifestation of 
His Spirit. 

2. But we are keepers of the springs of 
our own lives, and also in the lives of 
other people in ways, I am inclined to 
suspect, of which we do not always know. 
In Providence there is a body of men who 
call themselves the Open Forum. Last 
Christmas I was invited to speak to them 
about the increasing revelation of God to 
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men. What a prayer meeting we did have! 
Some of those men gave their own experi- 
ence. One man said, “I never believed in 
God until I became a single taxer.” It is 
not easy to see the connection. But that 
man had found in the single tax, according 
to his way of thinking, the explanation of 
injustices, social meannesses, cruelties and 
limitations which he had charged up to the 
account of God, the shadow of which had 
darkened his vision of the Eternal and the 
hatred of which had closed every channel 
by which God might come into his life; 
then he came to see that God was not to 
blame for these things, that they were all 
the fruition of the ill-disposed and evilly 
adjusted social system, that when we got 
the single tax God would have a chance, 
that when God had a chance then love 
would also, and when love did, justice 
would follow. Things which had seemed 
to him dark and unjust were not God’s 
fault but the fault of our social system, 
then he discovered that he believed in God. 
Men and women everywhere do not believe 
in God because the sky is darkened by 
some injustice, and suffering and_ pain 
bulk so large that they cannot see light. 
They may be wrong, but it is tremendously 
human. Just in so far as we are not 
doing everything we can to make a world 
where God shall have free course and be 
glorified, we are keeping the fountains out 
of some man’s life. Directly we clear up 
our own social relationship, and let love 
and justice have their way, we shall make 
it easier for other men to believe in God. 

I know how much of this lies beyond our 
own individual power, what elements lose 
themselves in the mystery of pain and suf- 
fering, and how easy it is to see things 
out of balance and ill-proportioned, but 
there is some-truth at the heart of it all. 
We are the keepers of the fountains in 
the lives of other men; the obligation is 
laid upon us to clear out the channels which 
have been obstructed by love and sacrificial 
passion for a world which struggles 
through the shadows to the light. 

3. And then we are the keepers of the 
springs—and I am not sure but this is 
the reason that this topic was chosen—by 
keeping faith, reverence and love to God 
alive in the world. We are trying to build 
shelters for the springs of the Spirit, that 
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men may not lose faith or vision. We are 
witnesses of the unseen and eternal and 
are striving to render them real in those 
who wait upon our ministry. We pitch 
our tents along the slopes of the hills of 
God, and wait upon the welling of the 
Divine waters and cry aloud that men shall 
come and quench their thirst. I like to 
think that, through our broken ministry, 
motives are so corrected, ideals so purified, 
souls so related to God, and eternal 
values so lifted up and exalted that when 
men go out to the day’s task they go in the 
Divine temper; when they commit them- 
selves to citizenship they commit themselves 
to things sacramental, and when they walk 
the ways of fellowship they walk them as 
sons of God. Surely it is a great thing, to 
be keepers of the springs! The spring may 
be half a dozen boys, a Sunday school class, 
but who knows what will come from such 
a source as that? Or we may be the 
keepers of the springs in a little white 
church or in some city church where it 
seems as though people were using every 
available means to get away from its doors. 
No matter where, we are keepers of the 
springs to see that the fountains of life 
and God do not fail. 

So let us redefine the significance of 
what we are doing in the light of the full- 
ness of power which is waiting to be 
mediated, in some fashion at least, through 
our ministry. Oh, to wait upon God in 
Whose light we see life, Who comes to 
us in our Lord Christ, and Whose redemp- 
tive passion lays hold of us in the glory 
of the Cross! Oh, to be keepers of such 
springs as have flowed through the sacred 
channels of the Christian Church, deepened 
through the sacrificial passion of centuries, 
tinged red with the blood of men and 
women who have counted it their glory to 
die for the things which are unseen and 
eternal! We need to fall back upon such 
service as this with a new confidence and 
a new power. God has made us, in some 
fashion, the keepers of the fountains of 
life and power. Let us rise up to the 
measure of the dignity of it. Let us cease 
being apologists and give the other man 
the chance to apologize. 

There is a sense in which the Christian 
Church has a right to say, “I am done 
with being judged,’ and to ask men once 
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more that they bring up their narrow 
visions, false senses of value, sterile efforts 
and thirsty souls to the comfort, inspira- 
tion, judgment and vindication of the 
eternal God. If we throw ourselves back 
on these, will we not conquer in some 
ways in which we are apparently not now 
victorious? I do not know that a keeper 
of the springs can ever put in statistics 
just exactly what he has been doing. I 
wonder if those men on the far rims of 
hills who are keeping the springs could 
tell how many horse-power of water they 
are saving for Northampton and Holyoke, 
or how many spindles more they are turn- 
ing on the Merrimac? Would they not 
say, That is no part of my task. I am the 
keeper of the springs; if the waters find 
shelter below where the springs are born, 
and channels through which they can sing 
to where the rivers themselves are born, 
that is my task. The rivers will do their 
work when they get to the places where the 
work is to be done. And this is the task 
of the Christian Church. If we hold our- 
selves open to the intimation and incomings 
of the rising tide of the power of God, 
then that will make channels for itself, and 
the work most needed to be done will be 
accomplished. We shall conquer as we lose 
ourselves in such a trust as that. 

Stillyol same note sures bute thateitewall 
be lonely sometimes. The keepers of the 
springs very often are lonely. They dwell 
in remote places, and far off from the 
haunts of men, but there are consolations. 
Ii I had to choose between the loneliness 
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of such places and all the noise of shallow 
fellowships of the lower regions, unrelated 
to the heights, I should rather dwell upon 
the heights. Christ never said that the 
keepers of the springs should not be lonely, 
but He did say that they should not be 
without Divine comradeships and heavenly 
visions. When we have sought to keep 
the springs of God wherever He calls us, 
whether it be in lonely places or no, in 
some great morning of cloudless light there 
will come walking to us One Whose hill 
was His comrade, Who shall say: “I, too, 
was a keeper of the springs. I kept them on 
the highest hill in the world, the hill of the 
revelation of the love of God, and I kept 
them there in such infinite loneliness that 
when the shadows fell to their depth, I 
cried out, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ The waters which came 
down were tinged red, but they were the 
waters of the love of God, and a remade 
humanity has followed upon their way.” 

Keeping the springs! Men will not 
always forget their thirst, nor be content 
with the parched and sterile. They are 
going to turn back and cry out for the 
living waters. Then, beloved, the waters 
must be there, and in it all, we shall have 
found our joy and coronation. 


“Well I know thy trouble, 
O My servant true, 
Thou art very weary; 
I was weary too. 
But the toil shall make thee 
Some day all My own, 
And the end of battle 
Shall be before the throne.” 


THE WISDOM OF GOING BEYOND ONE’S DEPTH.* 


Rev. John A. 


“Now when he had left speaking he said 
unto Simon, Launch out into the deep, and 
let down your nets for a draught. And 
Simon, answering, said unto him, Master, 
we have toiled all the night, and have taken 
nothing: nevertheless at thy word I -will 
let down the net.” Luke v. 4, 5. 


The incident connected with the words of 
this text shows how our Lord encouraged 
men who had failed; how He came upon 
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them in the gray of the morning, when, 
according to their own estimate, they had 
failed, and how He so dealt with them, they 
did not fail. Now if we can get at the 
secret of His method, or the secret of these 
men’s experience who failed as we do, it 
will be a precious possession for us to take 
back to our several spheres of labor and 
the experiences which are awaiting us in 
the world. What happy people we should 
be if we could be assured that, hence- 
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forward we should not be found wanting 
in these matters where we have, it may be, 
even tragically failed. 

Our Lord came into the world to tell 
those who had failed to try again; where- 
upon, we are told, a miracle took place. We 
are living now in happier days than were 
current some twenty years ago, when we 
had to endure a great deal of impertinence 
at the hands of science, then young, omni- 
scient and foolish. .Then some said that 
miracles did not and do not happen; but 
that is not said to-day. Now I am quite 
willing to submit this whole matter to a 
simple test. If you will promise me, to say 
in love to some fellow man, “You try 
again,’ I promise you that two miracles 
will take place. The first will be in your- 
self. You will be a bigger man for your 
soul will have stretched to a capacity 
greater than you thought you were capable 
of for I know nothing which’so enlarges 
the soul of a man as to give another man a 
new chance. That is a far bigger miracle in 
my view than any miracle about fishes. 
Then the second miracle will occur, of 
course, in the person to whom you say this 
word of encouragement. No human soul 
will ultimately be found to have failed so 
long as there is another soul who per- 
sists in believing in him. 

This story, then, tells us that Jesus came 
into the world to encourage men. There 
is a great deal of religion in these words. 
Of course there is no text in the Scriptures 
to the effect that Jesus Christ came into the 


’ world to encourage men, but the thing itself 


is there. If you were asked to give, in a 
word, what it was that Christ came into 
the world to do, it might not occur to you 
that it was to encourage'men. You would 
probably quote the text, “The son of man 
is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” Very well, I say, it is all there. A 
man is lost who has lost heart, and to en- 
courage him is just to put new heart into 
him. Now Jesus once preached a sermon 
on lostness. We read it just now; the 
whole idea is that, strictly speaking and 
from the point of view of God, there is no 


such thing. He said a man once lost a 
sheep, but it really was not lost. It was 
out of its place, and, therefore, lost 


relatively, but not absolutely, for it had not 
fallen out of the universe, Our Lord’s 
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definition of lostness was just that a thing 
is lost when it is out of its place. He 
would not believe that anything could fall 
out of the hands of God, that it could get 
into nowhere. - You say, “Well, that is too 
easy an illustration of lostness, because, 
after all, a sheep can bleat and draw atten- 
tion to where it is.’ Our Lord seemed 
to have anticipated the objection, so 
He gave a move difficult example. A 
woman lost a piece of silver, but it was not 
lost. It was somewhere, even though it 
was out of circulation; it was there waiting 
to be found. Now that case was more 
difficult, because the sheep could cry out, 
but this coin could do nothing to indicate 
where it was. It could only lie still. Then 
He took a still more difficult and subtle 
case. He said, A man had two sons. One 
of them was lost,—lost in the language of 
the world, according to the conventions of 
society, but not according to God’s generous 
way of looking at things. The reason that 
this case is more complicated is because the 
human soul can still keep running away. 
But even in this last case Christ said in 
effect, the human soul cannot run out of 
God’s universe. 

So our Lord preaches that there is no 
such thing as lostness from God’s point of 
view, and that what we call by that term is 
merely that condition in which a man is out 
of his place. He is lost, according to Jesus, 
who has lost heart. So I get back to the 
position, and I hope I have not labored the 
proof, that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to encourage men. 

Once upon a time, in the gray of the 
morning, our Lord came upon His disciples 
after they had failed, and He so dealt with 
them that they tried again and then they 
did not fail. -What did He do to these 
disciples? How did He operate upon them 
so that they went back, and, where they had 
been found wanting, failed no more? 

1. He sent these disciples back to the 
place where they had failed. There is the 
iron hand under the Gospel-glove——God 
sends you back to the very place which has 
proved too much for you. Notice one or 
two of the examples, in the Old and New 
Testaments, of the method, by which God 
sends one back to the place where he has 
failed, back to the thing he did not want to 
do. Moses had murdered a man in Egypt. 
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Egypt was, therefore, the last place in the 
world to which Moses wished to return, 
but it was the very place where God sent 
him. “O Lord, send me anywhere but to 
Egypt. I cannot speak.” But back to 
Egypt he had to go, and it was through a 
soul made great and capacious by returning 
that God was able to reveal the everlasting 
law. 

Jonah, you remember, was sent to Nine- 
veh, but immediately he arose and did a 
very curious thing; he went in the opposite 
direction. Why did he not stay where he 
was? Ah, this illustrates the tremendous 
truth that you cannot stand where you are 
in refusing God. In order to disobey Him 
in one particular, you are compelled to dis- 
obey Him more thoroughly. Jonah went to 
Tarshish. Whereupon he found that it is 
a hard road a man takes when he goes 
against his conscience. He had to pass 
through that terrible experience to find 
God. Then the word of the Lord came to 
Jonah the second time, “Go unto Nineveh 
and preach.” Imagine his amazement! 
“Why, after all my spiritual experience, 
after all those discoveries of the nature 
of God down in the roots of the moun- 
tains, and in the depths of the sea, when 
I am prepared to write such a book as never 
has yet been written on experimental reli- 
gion, am I to preach?” But the word of 
the Lord came to him, “Go unto Nineveh.” 

Well, the Lord sends us back to the 
places where we have failed. It is a hard 
injunction, but Christian people have not 
sufficiently appreciated the sanctity of our 
human relationships. God has so ordered 
it that the very destiny of our souls as in- 
dividuals depends upon our relation to one 
or two people in this world and no more. 
It may be that there is someone with whom 
you are just now in an unhappy relation- 
ship, and it is making you blind towards 
God. It is a thing about which you have 
prayed, and worked at, but you have not 
come very far. Well, God sends you back 
to your failure. There is not a greater 
moment in the soul of a man than when 
he puts aside his pride, takes back all the 
presumptuous vows which he made that he 
would never do this or that, and faces that 
lonely transaction. You do not know ,God 
until you are acquainted with that tre- 
mendous experience. You must go back, 
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George Eliot in an extraordinary lapse 
from her usual insights once said that the 
ethics of Jesus were effeminate. Well, I 
do not know what she could have meant. 
I see nothing effeminate but I do see a 
demand that is like taking the flesh from 
one’s bones—His irreducible demand to go 
back and face something which we have 
supposed it would almost kill us to face. 
In the life of each one of us and in that 
region which lies near the center, there are 
things, not big, but they are there, which 
we have not settled. They are big, if we 
have not settled them, but because they 
have been too much for us we have let 
them go. 

Now, lest you should think that 1 am 
just exaggerating a principle out of my 
own inner consciousness, let me recall a 
saying of our Lord, in which He embodies 
this very principle. Suppose a man is 
going to the temple with an offering to lay 
upon the altar. As he comes to the door 
he remembers some man outside who has 
it in his power to point the finger of scorn 
and contempt at him, who knows of a 
wrong relationship which exists between 
him and one of his fellows. What must 
such as he do? Is he to go into the temple 
and pray that God will send a great wave 


of religious enthusiasm over him, in which 


all this moral uneasiness will be lost? 
“No,” said Jesus, “he must leave his gift 
and go and find that man.” A man has no 
gift for God in his hand who has some 
dishonor in his heart. And not until he 
has searched and found the man can he 
go back and take up his gift. “Other- 
wise,” says Jesus, “the whole transaction 
has no relationship to God at all.” It is 
but a short step that you must take from 
where you are right into the very heart of 
the kingdom of God. It may be the saying 
of one little word, but it is a step across 
your own heart. 

2. Note further, that, although our Lord 
sent these people back to the very place 
where they had failed, there were in His 
actual words suggestions which, indeed, 
made a world of difference. Let us notice 
two of them. He sent them back into the 
same waters. Yes, but He sent them more 
deeply back. There you have a great prin- 
ciple. In the shallows we always fail; in 
the deep places we seldom fail; in the 
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very deepest places we never fail, for there 

we fall back upon instincts. The deepest 
places lead us to the breast of God. The 
shallow way is the difficult way to do any- 
thing, but the deep way is the happy way. 
I often say to people subjected to my minis- 
try, that the best way to get through a ser- 
mon is to listen to it. Even a dull sermon 
becomes more interesting if you give your- 
self to it. Time is the one elastic thing. 
You can find it, lose it, create it. If you 
are lazy, you have no time for anything, if 
you are not, you have time for everything. 
If you want something done, you do well 
not to go to a man who has nothing to do, 
but rather, to some one who is already 
occupied to the limit of his powers. 

But this is only the lowest illustration 
of a principle which will take you as far 
as you like to go. God sometimes saves 
us from the disasters which occur in the 
shallow places by taking us into the deeper 
places. I am quite sure that there is many 
-a one who has come here with a sad heart. 
Let me suppose it is some reverse in busi- 
ness. He sees himself, it may be, face to 
face with poverty, and wild, rebellious 
feelings arise in his heart. He thinks of 
-men who he knows are not Christians 


who seem to escape these disasters, and he 


wonders what it is all for, and doubts the 
justice of it. Why is it that anything so 
bitter should come to a man of his age? 
In this mood, in which the whole world 
seems senseless, he reaches his own door. 


As jhe does so his wife meets him upon 
the threshold. He sees in her face 
that there is something wrong, and 
he says, “What is it?’ + She says very’ 


quietly, “Come in. Our child has been run 
over. The doctor is just here. She is still 
unconscious.” Well, do you, at that mo- 
ment, still think that the worst thing which 
can happen to a man is to lose his money? 
Nay; if you are,a man at all, you will 
hurry away into some quiet place and. go 
to your knees and say, “Lord, forgive me 
that I was, for a moment, so foolish as 
to suppose that the one thing in the world 
which could drive a man off his center 
was the loss of money. If it be Thy holy 
will to spare this child, I promise that never 
again shall I utter such blasphemy.” 

So God saves us from the disasters on 
the shallow plane by plunging us into deep 


waters. And there are levels of moral con- 
cern still deeper than the level of the emo- 


tions; there is the level indicated by that 


terrible verse in one of the psalms, “When 
thou with rebukes dost correct man for 
iniquity, thou makest his beauty to consume 
away like a moth.” There are great lonely 
concerns which may come across the: human 
soul as to our real, ultimate relationship to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and face to face 
with these supreme interests all other 
troubles and questions are as nothing. 

Christ sent them into life more deeply. 
This ought to mean that we are going to 
make deeper demands upon God. What is 
the difficulty of life but just God’s sug- 
gestion to us that we should get more 
power for it. “Wherefore did I contrive 
for thee that ear. hungry for music, and 
direct thine eye to where I hold a seven- 
stringed instrument, unless I meant thee to 
beseech Me to play?” 

Oh, but you say, I find the greatest dif- 
ficulty in maintaining the little religious life 
which I do carry on. Yes, but God will not 
help any of us to carry on a little religious 
life. There is a verse in the New Testa- 
ment where I think the accent is usually 
put on the wrong place. We say that 
Jesus can “save .... to the uttermost all 
that come unto God,’ and we mean, and 
we are quite right and justified in meaning, 
that our Lord can save the man who is 
farthest down in moral failure. But I do 
not think that is all included in that 
text. Jesus can save to the wttermost and 
He cannot save short of that, He cannot 
half-save. “Launch out into the deep.” In 
learning to swim you know you cannot 
progress until you abandon yourself to the 
supporting forces of the universe. If you 
will keep a toe on the earth you cannot 
swim. It is hard, but it is one of the 
great moments of life when you abandon 
yourself and lift your toe; then, to your 
amazement, you find that you should have 
done that all the time. The universe was 
made with this very quality to support you 
when you cease to suspect it. We all 
recall that awful experience of Zancho of 
Panza who hung all night by his fingers 
from a window with a terrible abyss be- 


‘neath him; when light came he found that 


during all the night his feet had been a 
few-inches from the ground! There are 
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some things that you cannot know until 
you go beyond your depth. 

But before I leave this point I should 
like to say that in our own personal lives 
there are all manner of little things which 
worry and vex us, and we are troubled 
about them. We may have an instinct not 
to’ tell the truth, or to gossip, to deal 
cruelly with other people’s reputations, or 
we may even have a bad temper. We do 
periodically take ourselves severely in hand, 
but still we commit the sin again. We 
ask people to forgive us, but we behave 
the same the next time we feel like it. 
The reason is because we do not deal 
deeply enough with ourselves. It is like 
having weeds in our garden. If we do 
not know any other way to deal with them, 
it is our, duty to go on cutting off. their 
heads. I believe that any bad expression 
of our life can be suppressed, though not 
eradicated, by a vigilant hostility to every 
appearance of it, for these expressions are 
related organically to the roots of our lives. 
But there is a better way. Sometimes God 
sends a shower of tenderness. Something 
happens to us which makes possible a 
deeper change. Christ taught that a great 
part of the life of each one of us was 
made up of days when nothing very great 
was likely to take place, but in this view, 
there are other days when things do 
happen, when our whole interior life be- 
comes soft, tender and capable of a pre- 
vailing mood and an abiding intention. 
There comes a night of clouds and rain 
which loosens the roots of all pestilent 
things; then is the time to pull them up, 
root and all. “Launch out into the deep.” 

You remember Augustine’s experience. 
Nothing could do us more good than just 
to think of it for a moment, for his was 
one of those royal natures, as Plato calls 
them, which are liable to invincible misgiv- 
ings and moral trepidations. You remem- 
ber how things of his spirit became so 
burdensome that he would go into his 
garden to pray this prayer which we have 
so often prayed, though perhaps not in 
words, “Lord, save me from all my sins, 
but not quite yet. ‘Wait until I have done 
this little bit of business! Wait until a little 
later!” We often pray that in spirit! Of 
course there was no answer to such a 
prayer. At another time Augustine would 
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say, “Lord, save me from all my sins except 
one!” Again nothing happened; until at— 
last, in the increasing disquietude of his 
soul, he went into his garden and heard the 
voice speaking. Then he knelt down and 
gave up his heart in ‘utter surrender. 
“Lord, save me from all my sins and save 
me now.” In that moment Augustine was_ 
born. ; 
3. We have to go back to the place 
where we failed, we must go more deeply — 


back and make more demands on God; and, — 
finally, our Lord went back with them. — 
Now if we do not know what difference it 
makes in this world to be living our life, 
with no intention beyond it, and to be living — 
it under the eyes of some one dear to us, 
then it is too great and too sacred a thing © 
for me to try to explain. Every great 
thing which has been accomplished has been — 
done for the sake of somebody. Oh, think 
of the homes which have been built, the 
battles fought, the hardships endured, the 
long days passed through, the humiliations — 
born, all for the sake of somebody! If 

we are not living for somebody, for some 

purpose beyond apparent things, what better 
are we than convict prisoners wha are 

just completing their term of time? ] 

There was a student with me at college, 
who, in his early manhood, was very deli- 
cate. There was something the matter with 
his heart and when he tried daily to over- 
come a fixed idea that he could not. pass 
a point in the quadrangle he always failed. 
It seems a slight thing to us, perhaps, but. 
he knew that in that obscure incident he 
was fighting for his life. So every day 
when he tried he failed, until one day he 
did what he could and should have done 
earlier. He confided to his truest friend, 
who, with the insight of a great loving 
heart, said, “Come, take my arm.” To- 
gether they passed the difficult point. 
Round and round they went, meeting it 
again and again, until it ceased even to 
exist for him. He triumphed leaning on 
the arm of his friend. 

Friends, God never meant us to live with- 
out His help. The man is not a brave, ad- 
vanced, or learned man who proposes to do’ 
things without the help of God. When I 
am returning to England, suppose we 


should come upon a man in a rowing boat. 
We hail him, 
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“Will you not come aboard with us?” 

He replies, “No; I don’t believe in that 
way of crossing the Atlantic. I think there 
is something mean about taking advantage 
of these discoveries.” 

“Why not rig up a sail, and let the wind 
help you?” 

“No,” he answers, “the only way to go 
through the world is on one’s own re- 
sources. I propose to row all the way.” 


You would not think such a man able, 
or learned; you would, rather, think 
him a fool. God never meant any of us to 
live without the assistance which He has 
provided; the man, I say, who, in the diffi- 
cult business of human life, rejects that in- 
disputable, moral assistance which comes 
from contact with Jesus, is standing in the 
way of his own welfare. May God lead us 
to that greater wisdom! 


HUMILITY.* 
Revarx. lssltobertson, M. Aj Di D:, Eh. D: 


“Humble yourselves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that he may exalt 
you in due time: casting all your care upon 
him; for he careth for you.” 1 Peter v. 6,7. 

We do not hear many sermons on the 
subject of humility. In truth, it is a diffi- 
cult theme to speak about, for real humility 
is an unconscious grace. If you touch it, 
it is not there. Dickens’ Uriah Heap says 
of himself, “I’s humble,’ but no man can 
say he is humble and be humble. And yet, 
we must not shrink from the subject be- 
cause it is difficult to handle. } 

_ We are here commanded to be humble 

“ander the mighty hand of God.” The 
word is tamevdw and it really means lowly. 
It had a bad sense among the ancients, for 
it meant low, not lowly, but Christianity 
has taken this word which meant low and 
' glorified .it into the virtue of lowliness. 
It is interesting to notice that it is Simon 
Peter who is discoursing on this subject. 
There was a time in his career when he 
did not possess the grace of humility, but 
he has learned his lesson. He exhorts 
these elders with the exhortation which 
' Jesus gave him that morning by the sea 
when he learned his lesson, “Feed the flock 
of God which is among you.” He had a 
long and bitter memory, and he is not 
boasting of himself now. He had said that 
night, “Though all men shall be offended 
~.. - yet will I never.” 

There are three things which I find in 
this context; humility as related to God, to 
our neighbors, and to ourselves. Now let 
us connect humility with the life of trust 
in God. “Humble yourselves therefore 
under the mighty hand of God.” This is 
the trust of the little child when he takes 
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hold of his father’s hand, and his father’s 
strength becomes his. Our hands are not 
strong, but God’s hand is. The true Chris- 
tian should not be discontented, but serene 
whatever his circumstances. There was a 
cynic once who organized a discontented 
club, and his motto was, “Anywhere but 
where | am; anything but what I have, and 
the best is good enough for me.’ The 
idea of a man being happy in the town 
where he lived! The idea of a man being 
anything or doing anything in his environ- 
ment ! 

There are two things which result from 
trust in our Lord. First, we lean on God 
because He is able to help us with His 
“mighty hand,” for He is a God of power 
and of might. One of His attributes is 
omnipotence; He has a mighty hand, there- 
fore we should not be afraid. We should 
not even fear the devil, as Peter has in 
mind when he says that when the devil 
meets us we must take our stand against 
him in battle array, steadfast in the faith. 
We must not run from him. True, he 
does make a big noise, he is like a roaring 
lion and he may roar differently for differ- 
ent people. If we were to meet a lion in 
the dark we would probably climb a tree 
if we could. What are we going to do 
when we meet the devil? We may think, 
Oh, I am too much of a gentleman for 
the devil to meet me. Do not be too sure 
of that! Milton’s notion of him with hoof, 
horn, and tail, may be true in some cases, 
but in others it may not be true. At any 
rate, he is entirely too clever to approach 
us thus; he will more likely meet us with 
a gold-headed cane and a stovepipe hat. 
Then what will we do? Stand firm. Resist 
him, for he will flee if we fight. We have 
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a saying that we should “fight the devil 
with fire,” but that is the very last thing 
that we should use, for fire is his own ele- 
ment. If anybody gets burned, it will not 
be he. 

Some people do not believe in the devil. 
There is nothing that pleases him more, 
for then it is all the easier for him to carry 
on his work. Some people take him as 
a joke; in the meantime he takes them 
seriously. But the way to fight him is to 
stand your ground and resist him under 
God’s “mighty hand.” What is that old 
hymn? 


“Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.” 


You remember how frightened Christian 
was when he heard the roaring lions as he 
came to the Hill Difficulty. . The lions 
roared and seemed to be in his path; for 
a time he thought:of turning aside, or even 
going back, but finally he went on up the 
craggy path with his heart in his mouth. 
Of course the lions were there; but they 
were chained, one on one side of the road 
and the other on the other. If he had 
gotten out of the path, the lions would have 
caught him; but by going straight on the 
lions could only roar. Now many people 
are more afraid of a noise than anything 
else, and the devil knows how to make a 
noise. 

To be sure, you say, Christians ought to 
be peaceful. Well, sometimes they can be 
too peaceful. The devil can make a noise 
and disturbance with a very small follow- 
ing, yet the world gets the impression that 
every thing is coming his way. Christians 
are peaceful, quiet and orderly, and noise 
is the devil’s argument, but “Humble your- 
selves therefore under God’s mighty hand.” 
He is able to help and defend us, if we also 
fight. A peculiar thing about the white 
ants of Africa is that the workers are blind. 
They build their houses, having their secret 
passages, but the workers are not able 
to see as they do the work. At the door 
of their wonderful homes, however, there 
are stationed a small number of those who 
have eyes and can fight. That is a very 
feeble illustration of our relation to God. 
We do our work, we are almost blind, 
but we work under the hand‘ of Almighty 
God, Who not only has power but also 
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eyes, and Who can defend us when we 
stand our ground against our great adver- 
sary. + 

The next thing about humility as a life’ 
of trust is that God is willing to help us. 
Of course, we have friends who are able 
to do so, but they are not always willing. 
God is both able and willing. “Casting all 
your care upon him,” says Peter, “for he ] 
careth for you.” It is the word méptmra 
which means anxiety, casting your load of — 
anxiety upon God. He knows the burden — 
which is laid upon us, for “God cares for q 
us.” He is our best friend. He sym- 
pathizes with us, understands us, loves us, - 
wishes us to bring our burdens to His feet “| 
for His help in bearing them. Oh, the 
horror of suicides! We can hardly take © 
up a daily paper without reading of one ~ 
who has lost heart and has taken his life. — 
It is the old story. Turn to one of the 
psalms and read, “No man careth for my 
soul.” And it was an old Greek who said, 
“T have sacrificed unto gods who do not 
care for me.’ They had no sympathy! 
Peter’s plea here is that we shall relate 
ourselves to God in a life of trust, because® 
He is able and willing to help us. 

Now notice the life of humility in rela- 
tion to. others. “Yea, all of you gird 
yourselves with humility, to serve one an- 
other.” That means the life of service. 
Put on humility, Peter says, be clothed with 
it as with an apron. In hospitals the 
nurses are proud to wear white caps and 
aprons. The soldiers of the United States 
are glad to put on the uniform of the 
United States, so a soldier of Jesus should 
be glad to wear the uniform of Jesus, to 
be clothed with humility. It is a Christian, 
not a heathen grace, and a delicate but a 
necessary thing. It is something we feel, 
however indistinctly. If one comes to offer 
his services and holds himself too high, we 
do not wish him. You may need money, 
but if a friend offers it to you and makes 
you feel extremely poor, poorer than you 
felt before, then you prefer that he keep it. 
Tf one is to render us a service, it is essen- 
tial that he do it in humility. . 

And humility is something about which 
you cannot talk. You cannot say to your 
friend, “I am extremely humble, and there- 
fore I want to help you.” There is nothing 
to say about it, and we must be unconscious 
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of it; that makes it all the more difficult. 
To be clothed with humility we must have 
the right garment with the right badge, 
and this is obtained by having the right 
spirit in our hearts. Jesus gave us some 
wonderful words on this subject. You re- 
member the man who went to the front at 
the feast. The Jews were very particular 
as to the place of honor, so when he who 
had more honor and who stood higher 
came, this man who had taken the best seat 
had to arise before all and move to a lower 
seat. “Every one that -exalteth himself 
‘shall be humbled,” Jesus said, “and he. that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” The 
Pharisees loved front seats and came to 
the front on all occasions because they 
loved “to be seen of men.” 

Then humility in relation to ourselves 
means a life of hope. “That he may exalt 
you in due season.” Now there is a deli- 
‘cate point of ethics here. We cannot work 
at humility with the consciousness that we 
are doing it to be finally exalted. But if we 
relate ourselves to God with full-hearted 
faith and trust, and to each other with 
the life of service, there will come the 
reward of exaltation. The hope of the 
reward is here held out, “Humble your- 
selves therefore under the mighty hand of 
God, that he may exalt you in due time.” 
The noblest thing a man can do is to 
humble himself under His hand. Put your- 
self under it, that His great, mighty, loving, 
powerful hand may lead you all your life. 

There is a wonderful mystery connected 
with music. The director of the orchestra 
can draw out the bass or the alto or the 
tenor at will. Now this instrument will 
respond, now that one, under his hand; so 
under God’s “mighty hand,” as He waves 
it over us, our hearts respond with the 
deep notes-of sorrow, with the high notes 
of praise. Your lives are moulded and 
shaped under His mighty hand. In God’s 
time exaltation will come, but it may be a 
time which is marked by disappointment, 
struggle, trial; the promise offered, how- 
ever, is that if you are humble before God, 
and trust each other, in due time exaltation 
will come. The Scotch have a saying that 
when the song is gone out of your life 
you cannot start another while its voice 
is still ringing in your ears. It is best to 
have a little silence, and maybe another 
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song will come by and by. Many of you 
know what I mean. A song had died out 
of your hearts; you could not sing then; 
you can sing now. A little time has passed 
and you can see it all clearer. As you look 
back upon your sorrow you can see that 
God was with you even in the time of 
tears. You can sing a new, deeper song 
now with a sweeter note. In due time, He 
will exalt us. By our life of suffering, 
patience, humility, God ‘is building us up, 
adjusting us to our environment, to Him- 
self, and to each other, and to our own 
selves. Perfection comes by the slow pro- 
cess of spiritual evolution but, in the end 
of the day, God will perfect, strengthen, 
establish us. Peter says that when Christ 
shall come we shall all receive a crown of 
glory. It will be a sweeter crown than any 
which the victors in the Olympian games 
won at Stockholm, and it is not for minis- 
ters of the Gospel simply, but for every 
servant of Jesus who is humble towards 
God and shows it in his heart life. We are 
not ready for the crown yet, for we are 
still in the valley of humiliation, in the 
time and stress of storm. But the crown 
will be ours by and by; will we be ready for 
it when the time arrives? 

In 1890 a party of young men went to 
spend the night on Mount Rigi. In the 
early morning the Alpine horn blew and 
all ascended the top of the mountain, which 
was very dark and dreary. The morning 
was chilly, and soon a thunderstorm came 
from across the lake. Then we went back 
to our rooms in disappointment, for we 
had missed seeing the sunrise on Mount 
Rigi which many people consider the most 
beautiful sight in the world. I remem- 
ber to this day the play of the lightning 
on the clouds; but by and by there came 
a rift in the clouds and then the sunshine 
appeared. Through the glimmer we could 
see the whole Alpine range, the Matterhorn, . 
Jungfrau, and all the others, peak after 
peak, all lighted with the brightness of the 
morning, until the whole mountain range 
was ablaze with the glory of the sunrise. 
The glory of that sunrise was right where 
the terror of the storm had been not more 
than a half hour before. The mountains 
were just as calm in the storm as in the 
sunrise. They were ready for the sun- 
rise because they had been ready for the 
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storm. So it is that God will have us 
prepared for the crown of glory, if we 
are humble at His feet when we are 
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wrapped in the darkness of the storm. “Be 


-ye humble therefore under God’s mighty 


hand, that he may exalt you in due time.” 


PAUL’S PRAYER FOR THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN.* 


Rev. A. T. Robertson, 


Eph. wi. 14-21. 

This passage is Saint Paul’s prayer for 
the ideal Christian. To be sure, it is called 
the epistle to the Ephesians, but it was 
probably not addressed primarily to the 
church at Ephesus, but was, rather, a cir- 
cular letter. I like to connect this scene with 
the one at Miletus where Paul and the lead- 
ers from Ephesus bowed upon the sands 
and prayed for each other. We should all 
like to hear Paul preach, but there is some- 
thing better than preaching, and that is pray- 
ing, if we know how to do it. Really to pray 
is much harder than to preach, for, then, 
we come to a universal experience. In 
prayer we bow to our Father and are one 
in Jesus Christ; the Calvinist and Arminian 
may dispute on points of theology, but in 
prayer we pray to the same Father in the 
same spirit, and largely, in the same words. 
But praying is very difficult because it is 
hard to forget each other at the throne 
of grace. 

In this passage Paul is praying for some- 
thing which is very much on his heart, i.e., 
that the Christians of Asia Minor may be 
ideal Christians. The four great petitions 
which he has in his prayer concern us to- 
day just as surely as they did the Chris- 
tians of Ephesus or Colosse. 

Paul’s first petition is for strength in the 
inward man, “that he would grant you, 
according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might by his Spirit in 
the inner man.’ In Colossians iii. Paul 
has a distinction drawn between the inward 
and the outward man. He is rather fond 
of that idea. But the inward strength is 
the real strength. In the Christian life one 
is only strong as he is strong in the spirit- 
ual man. “As .... [a man] thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” 

Who is the strong man? There are many 
standards of strength. Is it the athlete? 
He represents a kind of strength. Is it 
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the intellectual giant who leads the class 
in the university? We may consider him 
to be superior even to the victors im 
the Olympian games at Stockholm, but 
there is a higher strength still, and that is 
spiritual and moral strength. I have seen 
men of great physical power whose intel” 
lectual gifts were few, but who could not 
resist the temptation to drink; they utterly 
lacked moral fiber. Since they were not 
strong in the inner man, they were not 
really strong anywhere. 

In my old home in the State of Virginia 
there stood two great oaks. How many 
times I have played under them, and caught 
the falling leaves to make houses of them! 
When I went back to the old homestead 
after being away many years, one of these 
trees had gone down—the other was still 
there—because it was decayed in the heart. 
The outer shell of the tree, apparently, was 
just as good as that of the tree still stand- 
ing, but the heart had become rotten and 
could not withstand the storm. Now the 
real battles of life are not fought with 
physical strength, but they call for power 
in the inner man. To, be sure, we have 
fears within and battles without, but, if 
we have fears within, the battle is more 
than half lost already. Temptations are 
within and we are startled at the sudden 
exposures. That is true of every preacher 
and every man and woman who goes down 
in the battle of life. The reason is because 
the battle is lost within. The strength of 
the house is not in the decorations that may 
be put on the outside, but in the walls and 
cement, which must be strong, otherwise 
the house will not stand. God looks for 
the real man on the inside, not on the 
outside. 

We read in the New Testament that God 
has the Book of Life in heaven. The 
angel who keeps that book does not, I 
suspect, consult the church rolls for the 
names which are to be put in it. He does 
not consult our professions, for God knows 
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our hearts. He takes us at our real value. 
I believe that P. T. Barnum once said that 
the American people loved to be taken in 
or deceived. Are not the patent medicines 
an illustration of this? How many people 
fill their stomachs with them and imagine 
that they are well, perhaps, just because 
that particular patent medicine publishes 
the picture of some preacher! God does 
not take men at their own valuation, but 
He goes behind the profession to the im- 
pression. The old monks used sometimes 
to have a picture of the Virgin Mary on 
the outside of their monasteries, and one 
of Venus on the inside. In the ancient 
temples of Egypt the snake used to be 
worshiped, the serpent of the Nile was the 
god of the innermost shrine. Oh, how 
true it is that within the inner heart there 
is coiled some sin that the outside world 
does not know! But God knows it. 

And now, once more, this inner strength 
is made possible to all of us by the Spirit 
of God, “strengthened with might by his 
Spirit.” It is in the heart that we need 
strength. “When I am weak, then I am 
strong,’ says Paul. That is the great 
Christian paradox. It is when we realize 
our weakness and fall upon God that we 
are strengthened. “I can do all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth me.” 
Only thus can a Christian have strength 
in the inner man. “We shall be strength- 
ened with might, according to his glorious 
power.” It is a solemn thing for a minis- 
ter to face a great congregation like this 
and try to say these great and sacred things 
about the Word of God. Sometimes mo- 
mentary impressions are made, but how 
quickly they can be dissipated! How can 
we have these passive impressions for good 
made permanent? It is only by God’s 
Spirit. You know that Daguerre, the in- 
ventor of the daguerreotype, found that he 
could create an image but that he could 
not make it stay. By and by he discovered 
a chemical solution that would stamp the 
image, and so the daguerreotype was made. 
But long before Daguerre, the Holy Spirit 
was doing just this thing with the image 
of God. He had the strength in the inner 
man and He fixed it, that we should be 
“strengthened with might by his Spirit in 
the inner man.” ‘ 

Paul’s second petition is for Christ in 
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the heart. To be sure, these two phrases, 
“the heart” and “the inner man,” seem to 
be synonyms, but here Paul prays very 
specifically that Christ may dwell in our 
hearts by faith. We need Christ in this 
inner struggle and have the help of the 
Holy Spirit ; but we have more. We have 
the indwelling of Christ. But so many of 
us are careless about our hearts,—that word 
is used for the inner man—and our heart 
culture. We pile up money; we build 
beautiful homes; we educate our children, 
but we care so little about their heart cul- 
ture. There is a legend about seven 
brothers of the north who had the power 
of taking out their hearts and flinging 
them away. They would do it merely as 
an experiment, so the legend says, but by 
and by, one of them flung his heart away 
so far that he could never get it again. 
So to-day, men really gamble with their 
hearts. Let me make a plea for heart cul- 
ture. The people of Egypt used to say 
when they entered the other world, “I have 
not hastened my heart,’ which meant, “I 
have given some attention to its develop- 
ment.” 

But the mystery is that Christ can be 
in our hearts. How can He dwell in 
them? He says, “Lo, I. am with you 
alway.” It is a mystery, but the greatest 
truth in the world is mysterious. Life 
itself is a mystery. No one can understand 
it, but we know it is true. And Christianity 
is the highest mysticism. There are few 
here who do not answer back within them- 
selves to what Paul is saying, that Christ 
dwells in our hearts by faith, that the un- 
seen Jesus really lives in us. So it is a 
glorious reality, as Paul says, “for to me 
to live is Christ.’ For him, living is a 
life of union with Christ. The word dwell 
here is Kxarocxe?v, to make one’s home, ie., 
Christ making His home in our hearts. 
Do we always take Him in? Are we glad 
and do we really wish to have Jesus there? 
We love to have our friends come to see 
us, but if a friend came and stayed a week, 
then a month, and then a year, would we 
not drop a remark to the effect that it was 
a little odd they should stay so long? But 
Christ’s is no passing visit. There are a 
great many people who are glad to have 
Him with them’ once in a while, but do 
they wish to have Him in their hearts 
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when they go to the desk on Monday 
morning? Is He with them when they are 
selling a house and asking a little more 
than they would if Jesus were there, stand- 
ing right by their side? But that is Paul’s 
idea, Jesus is to dwell in our hearts, mak- 
ing His home with us. Many people are 
glad to see Him if He does not stay too 
long and will come again. “Behold, I stand 
at the door, and knock,” is the word to 
the church of Laodicea, “if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.” By these words He brings 
pressure to bear upon us but He respects 
the integrity of the individual, the sanctity 
of a man’s home, and He will not force 
Himself into our hearts unless we open 
the door. Once again, Jesus says, “If a 
man love me,.... my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” We will make our abid- 
ing place with him, the Father and I. 

Paul’s third petition is for the knowledge 
of the love of Christ. “That ..~. ye, be- 
ing rooted and grounded in love, may be 
able to comprehend with all saints, what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height; and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge.” It is not our 
love for Christ that Paul has in mind here, 
but Christ’s love for us. It is very easy for 
us to have some comprehension of our 
love for Him, but it is for Christ’s love 
for us that Paul makes this special prayer. 
To be sure, Paul mixed his figures here, 
“Rooted and grounded in love.’ One is 
that of a tree and the other is that of a 
house. It is the picture of a tree which 
has struck into the deep ground, the roots 
of which have gone far below the rock— 
“strongly rooted in love.” That tree will 
stand the storm and the wind. The second 
figure is that of a house built and grounded. 
It has a strong foundation dug deep which 
will stand. We cannot possibly comprehend 
Christ’s love for us unless, as a tree, we 
have taken root in the soil of love our- 
selves, unless, as a house, our foundation 
goes down deep into the soil of love. 
“Rooted and grounded in love, .... to 
comprehend.” 

This is a modern ‘apologetic. The books 
to-day which make their appeal to the mod- 
ern mind are those which do not press 
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. appeal to human experience. So Paul says, , 


| 
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authority so much as they do the universal 


“T know whom I have believed.” He didi 
not say every man knew Him whom Paul ! 
had believed; but he said, “I know him.”’ 
The question of experience at bottom is 
individual and personal. You may say, “! 
do not know what a mother’s love is.” I} 
you say that, I may believe yqur affirmation. 
on the subject and feel sorry for you. You} 
had a mother, but she died when you were: 
very young. But your ignorance does nett 
change the fact of mother’s love. Ie 
simply does not appeal to your experience, 
and you may talk. about the absence off 
your experience, but that does not make 
any impression on us. “I know whom 
have believed.” These unshaken argumeniss 
for Christianity are all right. Not all mea 
can understand and appreciate them, but 
every man can appreciate this, that as long 
as there is one person in the world who 
can say, “I know him whom I have be- 
lieved,” Christianity has an apologetic which1 
no one can overturn. Paul’s idea of “thes 
knowledge of the love’ of Jesus appealss 
to the universal Christian fellowship. It! 
is open to us all that we “may be able tod 
comprehend with all saints.” It is open tot 
all men who have tried to find out what 
the love of Jesus is. 

I shall never forget the experience whic 
I had last June in Philadelphia at the Bap-! 
tist World Alliance. Three minutes eacht 
were given one night to the representatives: 
of nearly every land ‘to tell the story of 
their love for Jesus Christ. Then I could 
understand what Paul had in mind whenr 
he said “together with all saints.’ Event 
this morning, we are here from many parts: 
of the earth, because we have felt Christ’s! 
love in our hearts; we are one in that. Yo 
have heard the story of the two men wha 
were crossing the Atlantic. Each saw the 
other reading his Bible. They tried to con+ 
verse and found they could not understand 
each other, but they knew they were brotha 
ers. They had the brotherhood of the Spirit 
and finally one of them said, “Hallelujah !”? 
—that word is in all languages—and the 
other replied, “Amen!” Then they kissed 
each other, for they were one in Jesus 
Christ. To the little child the love of Jesus 
is as much a reality as it is to the oldest 
saint. The poorest man in all the worlé 


can joy in His love as well as the greatest, 
the wealthiest and the most powerful. 


Paul undertakes to measure the love of 


Christ, and we hear him SAY mal ates ey 


ye .... may be able to comprehend... . 


what is the breath, and length, and depth, 


well of measureless love. 


- familiar—breadth, 


and height.” Here we are dipping from a 
Paul takes the 
dimensions of space with which we are 
length, height, depth. 
What does he mean by the breadth of the 
love of Jesus? I do not know; but I 


can see that the love of Jesus is broad 


enough to take in the whole world—men of 
any color, clime, or nation. There is no 


artificial barrier of race, land, or sea which 


may be set up which will keep the love of 
Christ from going through and leaping over 


it. What does Paul mean by the length of 


the love of Jesus? Well, the love of Jesus 
goes back in the foreknowledge of God, to 
where He loved us before the foundation 
of the world, and He will love us forever, 
‘who have been purchased by His love. 
What does he mean by the height of the 


love of Jesus? I do not know, but the Son 


loves us. 


of God sits beside the Father on high and 
He is our Advocate and Friend 
even there. What does he mean by the 
depth of the love of Jesus? Well, the love 
of Jesus can go down as deep as the guilt 
of sin, and no man or woman can sink too 


low for His love to go down to the gutter, 


to the brothel, to the gambling den, into the 


very pits of hell on earth and bring that 
-man or woman back. That is what the 


love of Jesus 


can do. But has Paul 
measured the love of Jesus? Oh, no; he 
knows he cannot do that. What does he 
Bayew He says, Lhat....ye.... may be 
able to comprehend with all saints, what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and 


height; and to know the love of Christ, 


> edge.” 


which passeth knowledge.” He used the 
word d7repB4\\w here, which means “leaps 
over knowledge,” “goes beyond knowl- 
You have seen the aeroplane as it 
lifts up from the earth and ascends until 
it goes almost out of sight. But more 
beautiful to me is it to see the skylark leap 


‘from the earth, singing as he goes, till he 


cannot be seen. But you know he is there 


‘because you can hear him singing. So the 


love of Jesus leaps beyond all knowledge. 


There is no measure to it. Yet Paul prays 
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that we may comprehend the incompre- 
hensible, that we may enter into the 
knowledge of this wonderful love of 
Christ. We do not know all about it, but 
those of us who are here who know some- 
thing of it would not give up what we have 
of the love of Christ-in our hearts for all 
that earth has to offer. If we do not feel 
that way about it, we are not worthy of 
having any of it, and I doubt if -we are 
Christians at all. 

Paul’s fourth petition is for the fullness 
of God, and here I must speak cautiously, 
“That ye might be filled with all the fulness 
of God.” How difficult it is to comprehend 
that! In it there is the conception of the 
full Godhead; but Paul says nevertheless, 
“I pray that in the end ye might be filled 
with all the fulness of God.”’ Does he 
actually pray that we shall have the attri- 
butes of the incarnate God at last poured 
into us, that we may be filled with the full- 
ness of God? The skylark goes beyond 
our vision in his song, so. here Paul has 
gone far away from us. Has he not made 
an impossible prayer? He realized that he 
had gone too far for the faith of many 
of his readers, because he adds, “Now unto 
him that is able to do.” He seems to feel 
that they will realize that they cannot come 
up to such a prayer as this, but his answer 
is that it can be done, for our God is able. 
He says, “I have asked much for you and 
for myself, but God can do it.’ Then he 
says there are other things for which he 
would like to pray but there is nothing of 
which he can conceive that God is not able 
to do. He says, “Our God is greater even 
than this. He ‘is able to do... . above all 
that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us.” No wonder, 
then, that Paul concludes his prayer with the 
words, “Unto him be glory in the church by 
Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world 
without end.” All over the land the univer- 
sal Church is expressing the glory of God 
in Christ Jesus, throughout all this world 
without end, as God keeps giving us 
strength in the inner man, as God makes 
Christ dwell in our hearts by faith, as we 
come, day by day, to comprehend more and_ 
more something of the wonder and beauty 
of His love, and as we actually become 
more like God then, finally, we shall be like 
Jesus, and men shall see God in us. 


THE DEMANDS OF DISCIPLESHIP.* 


Rev. 


“And when he had called the people unto 
him with his disciples also, he said unto 
them, Whosoever will come after me, let 
him ‘deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” Mark vii. 34. 

Now these words were spoken at the 
culmination of Jesus’ period of greatest 
popularity, just after the feeding of the 
multitude, when the people were pressing 
hard upon Him, yet when His sensitive soul 
was beginning to feel the subtle ebbing of 
the tides of popular favor and when He 
had begun to discern the shadow of the 
Cross over His road. They were spoken 
after He had won from His own disciples 
the great confession, and while He was 
striving to lead them to redefine the signifi- 
cance of His Messiahship. In the face of 
this popularity He stripped bare the heart 
of Christian discipleship, and built across 
the road which the multitudes were throng- 
ing, this threefold barrier, “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me.” 

Jesus Christ will have no disciples who 
are not willing to count the cost. He Him- 
self has told us more than once that we 
must count it in all high enterprises, and is 
not Christian discipleship the highest en- 
terprise of the human soul? It was said 
that Jesus did not look into the face of men, 
but into the face of God. He tested the 
worth of things by eternal values, and He 
knew, clearly enough, that no discipleship 
was worth the gaining, the naming or the 
keeping, which was not set upon the eternal 
conditions of discipleship. And He would 
say exactly the same things to us here: 
“T want no disciple except on these terms; 
no disciple who does not with open eyes 
face all that it means to be My disciple.” 
But we must never forget that these are 
the words of Him Who said, “Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest’; “I am the living 
bread”; “I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly” and Who set the seal of sacri- 
ficial sincerity upon all these gracious, in- 
vitations by the love of His life and death. 
Then, between these lines, the wooing call 
of the Master comes across these seeming 


\ 
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barriers. 


Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


It may well be, after all, that 
these are barriers of love which are not the 
difficult and sundering conditions they seem 
to be, but the deep conditions of loving 
kindness and Divine invitation, that the 
Master was not setting up barriers but 
opening up doors, and that here, after ali, 
is the threefold entrance into the heart of 
beauty and power of life. Let us consider 
it in such a light as that, seeking before 
God to discover its truth. 4 

“Whosoever will come after me, let hita 
deny himself.” Surely these are search 
words, and the Church has brooded mucs 
upon them and built them into many 
aspects of her life. To obey them wha 
austerities has she not borne, to what sut— 
ferings have men not committed them 
selves, what ascetic denials and loneli- 
nesses have not been established upon. this 
great counsel of the Master! And ail 
obedience of that sort has never been want- 
ing in value in the eternal vision of God. 
Whether they have been wise or no in their 
self-denials, I tell you God counts them as 
a very precious thing. And all those who 
have spent themselves in any fashion to 
keep this word have His love and the 
Father’s favor. 

But, nevertheless, here is counsel which 
goes much deeper along many of the ways 
in which we have tried to keep it. There 
is a clear light thrown upon it which gets 
its added meaning because the Greek word 
here to deny is the same which is used of 
the denial of Peter. It is the same as when 
our Lord said unto Peter, ‘Thou shalt 
deny me thrice.’ So when Peter denied 
His Lord he did exactly what Jesus is 
asking us to do regarding ourselves. Peter 
said, “I do not know the man. You are 
laboring under some misapprehension. He 
is not my Lord. I belong to another 
fellowship and acknowledge another alle- 
giance.” Then he deepened that testimony 
with words which were only washed clear 
in the bitter tears of repentance. 

Now that is what it means to deny our- 
selves. It means that we have no allegiance 
to ourselves, but we have other masters, 
lordships, loyalties, services, passions and 
consecrations. Do you not see how deep it 
goes? It goes down to the heart of the 


: 
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adjustment of our lives. Into what lesser 
self-denials it may in the end lead us I 


_ do not know, for that is the problem of our 


divided allegiance. 


individual lives. And this does not permit 


If a man has been a 


“citizen of the old world and becomes one 


in the new, he must deny the old world. 


He’ cannot, after all, no matter what the 


same demand. 
the hold of self upon us. 


forgetfulness. 


_ asking us to limit ourselves. 


memories and pride he brings over, be a 
Citizen of two countries at the same time. 
He denies the one in order to yield himself 
to the other. To be a true man, you must 
be Truth’s man and let Truth lead you 
wherever it is minded. Love makes the 
It lessens our power and 
It bears us into 
new regions and gives us a Divine self- 
Goodness says exactly the 
same thing. “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself.” Whether it be 


‘honesty, justice, friendship, what not, the 


demand is the same. Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, simply gathers up, in one supreme 
condition of supreme discipleship, all the 
lesser conditions of lesser discipleship. 
But in denying ourselves Jesus is not 
He is, rather, 


_ leading us along the road in which we shall 


find self. It is wonderful, but all these 
selves of ours have no meaning except in 
relation to something else. If there are 


no loyalties, no consecrations, no services, 


no sanctities in our lives, how life be- 
gins to shrink together! No man begins 
to live until he denies himself something. 
More than seventy-five years ago a young, 


cultured lawyer sat in a Boston office. He 
had wealth and opportunity, the future was 


his, but he was not active and he did not 
get what he wanted. One day he said to 
a friend, “If this thing does not change, I 
am going to take a cause,” and he did. 
That man was Wendell Phillips, and the 
cause which he took was the abolition of 
slavery. For nearly a generation he was 
a flame of wrath, might, and hope, dealing, 
as a prophet of God, with that deep soil 
out of which presently came that passion 
for emancipation which should sweep over 
battlefields until the shame was done, and 
North and South alike were free in the 
freedom of the slave. It was when he 
began to deny himself that Wendell Phillips 
began to live. 

Another incident is that of a man with 


a flame in his heart who toiled through the 
deserts towards the city of Damascus. 
There a light shone about him above the 
light of the midday sun, and the Lord 
Christ came to him. He said, “What wilt 
thou have me to do?” In that moment 
Saul of Tarsus was born in his self- 
denial. We begin to live when we begin 
to forget ourselves. Our lives are so slow, 
hampered, empty, because we are afraid to 
let things take hold of them which will 
fill them with power and freedom. All 
this afternoon they have been dragging 
logs off the sand bars in the river. Every 
log was there because the tides had gone 
out and nothing could carry them on. A 
three-foot rise in the tide itself would have 
done the work of the forty horses and the 
two hundred men down there in the river. 
Whenever the tides of the Spirit of God 
begin to rise in a man, and he yields to 
them, then he is born. We must let the 
tide swing us clear of the rocks, if it is 
to get the rise in the river of life which 
bears us away from the places where we 
would strike, and from defeated purposes, 
futile plans, until God fills us and carries 
us on. When we deny ourselves the tides 
of God flood our soul and stream through 
every channel of our personality, yet we are 
exalted because we have forgotten our- 
selves. 

In asking for this self-denial Jesus Christ 
asks us to join liberty. There never was 
a master like self, for no master is so 
capricious. Nothing so drives, chokes, or 
blames us as one’s self. All the joy and 
love of life I have, are in those moments 
when self is forgotten. 

“Tf any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself,” but that is only the begin- 
ning. “Let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross.” Ah, that seems harder still, 
yet it is a part of the same movement of 
life. Jesus Christ is saying directly that 
now we have foresworn our presumptuous 
self, we shall find our cross, pick it up, and 
go on. Where shall I turn for my cross, 
and light upon it? I know but one place 
to seek light and that is in the Cross of 
Christ. 

“Tn the cross of Christ I glory, 

Tow’ring o’er the wrecks of time; 


All the light of sacred story | 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 
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There are senses in which the Cross of 
Christ is not ours to share or to bear, in 
which it was borne for us in order that 
our crosses might be light, but there is 
another sense in which it declares the direc- 
tion, at least, in which our cross may be 
sought, and it is simply beyond expectation. 
Take the Cross of Christ in its simplest 
manifestation, what was it? It was just the 
place where all His consecration, courage, 
devotion, fidelity, love and sacrifice met the 
hostility of the leaders of His own time; 
that is the reason it was a cross. He went 
on His brave, sacrificial way, let it cost 
what it would, followed it to the end, across 
every barrier of hate and scorn, until it led 
Him to the hill and placed Him upon it. 
In the light of all that, what are our 
crosses? They are just letting love, sacri- 
fice and service have their perfect way in 
our lives letting them go to the end in the 
face of every obstacle and across every 
barrier. 

Oh, you'say, that is not a cross at all; 
that is life. Well, of course, it is life; 
yet I suspect we will find it is the cross, 
too. When we have taken it in that fashion 
I do not know where it will take us in the 
end, but I think, for the most part, it will 
not take us away from the things which 
we are doing. It will not take the busi- 
ness man away from his business, but it 
will give a new meaning to his business. 
It will not take the mother away from 
her home, but it will give heart to mother- 
hood. It will not take a father away from 
fatherhood; but it will give him a solicitude 
for his boy which will lift him into the 
light of God. It will not take the politi- 
cian away from his politics, but it will make 
politics a sacrament instead of a scandal as 
it too often is. It will not take us out of 
the tasks and relations to the world in 
which we are, but it will give fruition to 
all we are doing. Of this the world 
stands sadly in need. 

There are two commentaries upon this 
in the pages of the New Testament. Saint 
Paul says, 
soldier.” Hardship! That means to take 
up our cross. Then he says that he knows 
“the fellowship of his sufferings,” and that 
is also taking up our cross. It may lead us 
into regions of light—it often does— 
but it may also lead us into far and lone- 


-in our homes, our business, our politics, 


“Endure hardness as a good 
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some places. That is God's concern, yet if | 
we are true to the kingdom and the King | 


sooner or later, in some great lonely day 
of testimony and consecration, we will find 
ourselves on the slopes of the hill of cruci- i 
fixion; then we will understand better the 

heart of the Master’s passion. I am sure 

that the only way in which we can avoid 
taking up our crosses is either by going in i 
the wrong direction, stopping short, or not > 
taking our share. There is no alternative. 
We may escape them thus but we will get 
a bitter cross if we go in the wrong direc- 
tion. Then if we stop short we will have 
to face failure. Jesus might have gone 
back into Galilee; but it would have meant 
the failure of His ministry in the simplest © 
conception of it. And again, if we do not | 
bear our crosses, somebody has to take 
an extra share. There is just so much > 
cross in the world and each man must 
bear his own if the world is ever going to 

be brought to God. Every man who shirks, 

doubles another man’s cross. It was be- 

cause of men shirking.that the Son of God 

staggered through the streets of Jerusalem 

in the loneliness of that cross-bearing 
which witnessed the eternal compassion of | 
the Father as He let love, righteousness 

and goodness have its perfect way in His 

life. Let every man take his share of | 
“hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 

Christ” and let the travail of the Spirit of 

God work through him to the redemption 

and transformation of the world; then let 

him follow Him all the days. 

Ah, Master, but where? Lord, we know 
not the way. How can we follow Thee? 
“What is that to thee?” “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life” He did not 
tell them whither, and the only way we 
can find out is by following. The great 
things of life are not communicative. 
Truth says, “Follow me.” And we say to 
Truth, “Where?” Then Truth replies, 
“Wherever I take you. I am the way. I 
cannot give you a road, but I will bring 
you into visions, comprehensions and inter- 
pretation of all that is beneath your feet or 
beyond the stars above your head, until all 
the world shall sing with the glory of 
God.” Goodness says, “Follow me”’ And 
again we ask, “Where, Goodness?” And 
Goodness answers, “Follow me through 


Mkich Love has led! 


quiet service, through sunlit or dark days, 


through the homely services or blessed 
tasks of the home, through business or up 


the steeps of thé mountain or along the 
martyr’s path.” But Love says, “Come, 
follow me.” Ah, if we might have known, 
we men and women, where Love was going 
to léad us when we followed Love a while 
ago, we might well have hesitated; but 
Love has never misled us, and what blessed 
things in our lives are in the regions to 
We cannot take our 
stand on the threshold of manhood and 
wait on manhood until it tells us what it is 
going to bring us. 

‘Now we are at the heart of it. We are 
the children of the mystery of the Provi- 
dence of God, walking always so that we 
have only to put out our hands and touch 
impenetrable mists in the’ unknown with 
the voice of the One Guide to follow— 
we are going whether we want to or not. 
It is better to go with a guide than alone 
into the dark. One time, as we were ap- 
proaching the shores of France, we were 
feeling our way into the narrow channel. 
The ship halted and by her side there 
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appeared a pilot who had come from the 
land to take the ship into port because he 
knew the waters and harbors, the signs and 
laws. Now we are voyagers upon wider 
waters than that. Many have crossed the 
sea, but they did not come back to tell us of 
the wonder of the land into which they have 
come, and so men staggered across the 
waves. When they felt their way into the 
mists they cried out to God from the shad- 
ows. Then He sent a pilot from the land 
to which we are going. And, beloved, He 
will bring us home. “Whosoever will come 
after me, Jet him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me.” 

And now, friends, there are some who 
have come to scent something of the diff- 
culty, sorrow and loneliness of life, who 
have begun to find out what it means to 
have self for a master, to try to go some 
other way than the way of the Cross and 
to have no pilot. Let us now definitely 
decide to turn away from that hard and 
rugged path and find the way to life. Let 
us accept Him Who denied Himself; let 
us now take up our cross daily and follow 
Him. 


FAILURES IN DISCIPLES.* 
Rev. Charles Inglis. 


Luke ix. I—2. 24. 


The ninth chapter of this Gospel refers 
to the twelve whom Christ first sent out, 
and the tenth chapter to the seventy whom 
He sent out afterwards. In the opening 
verses of the ninth chapter we have four 
qualifications which are necessary to be a 
true disciple of the Lord Jesus. They 
are as follows: He called them; He equip- 
ped them, giving them power; He in- 
structed them; He sent them. 

While all disciples are Christians, I do 
not believe that all Christians are disciples. 
I am taking the meaning of the word 
disciple as a learner, and, as you know, 
many Christians never seem to learn any 
lessons at all. Christ’s first qualification 
for His disciples was, namely, He called 
them; the terms, calling, choosing, elect- 
ing, ordaining, are practically synonymous 
in the Word of God. Young Christians 
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many be called, but few chosen.” 


‘is a chosen [or elected] vessel.” 


would never have come into their difficulties 
about election if they had noticed that in 
many places in the Bible these terms 
nearly always refer to service and not to 
salvation. Now that may be a rather 
startling statement but, Can it be proved? 
You take that Scripture, for instance, which 
occurs three times in the four gospels, “For 
In two 
places out of the three it is associated with 
service and never with salvation. Take 
again the account given of the conversion 
of Saul in Acts ix., “Go thy way: for he 
For what 
is he a chosen and-elected vessel? For 
the Gentiles. Let me cite one other Scrip- 
ture, and that will satisfy us, John xv. 16: 
“T have chosen you, and ordained you, that 
ye should go and bring forth fruit.” 
There it is, your service and not your 
salvation. 

But He not only says He called them, 
but He equipped them. He gave them 
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power and authority over demons, R. V. 
There is only one adversary, the devil, but 
he has plenty of emissaries and agents to 
carry on his work. Now notice,—He gave 
them power. Have you ever observed how 
that subject of power is presented to you? 
In Acts i, we find these four conditions: 
power needed; power sought; power re- 
ceived; power in operation.’ If I were 
asked to-day what the Church needs more 
than anything else, I should not say truth. 
Every one of us has far more truth than 
we have ever lived up to, but we need 
power to carry that truth out. We may 
have the most perfect organization, and yet, 
without power, it is of no use. 

As I was once crossing the Indian 
Ocean I was reading a magazine article on 
how the Chinese built their first gunboat 
to protect their rivers from pirates. The 
‘keels of the vessel were laid, every spar 
was in its proper place, the ship was 
launched and engined, and the day came 
for the trial trip. It was a red-letter day 
and the excitement was intense, when the 
orders were given for the machinery to be 
set in motion. The engineer pulled the 
lever but there was not the slightest re- 
sponse. Why? Jn the hurry and excite- 
ment they had forgotten to put the fire 
under the boilers. That was all! Every- 
thing else was in readiness. The machin- 
ery was perfect, but the power was lacking. 
We do not need mechanics to-day; we 
need dynamics. So He gave power and 
authority to overcome demons. 

But my object in drawing your attention 
to this chapter is to point out briefly a 
number of the failures of these disciples 
which we have recorded in this section of 
the Word of God. Look at ver. 12 for 
a moment. “And when the day began to 
wear away, then came the twelve, and said 
unto him, Send the multitude away, that 
they may go into the towns and country 
round about, and lodge, and get victuals; 
for we are here in a desert place.” This 
showed their want of sympathy. But, you 
say, want of sympathy! The disciples were 
thinking of the people. They wanted them 
to go into the villages to get themselves 
food. But there was no need to send them 
away. A little further down in the chapter, 
we find that the Master fed every one of 
them. But the disciples were out of touch 
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and sympathy with the people. I believe 
that if this poor world is ever to be reached 
and rescued, it will be when the Church 
of God has far more of the sympathy which 
was in the great heart of the Son of God, 
than she has to-day. Think how the sight 
of sin, sorrow, a starving multitude, and 
strangers drew out the pity which was in 
His heart! It is sympathy which this poor 
world needs to-day. 

Now look at the disciples’ second point 
of weakness (ver. 32, 33). “But Peter and 
they that were with him were heavy with 
sleep: and when they were awake, they saw 
his glory, and the two men that stood with 
him. And it came to pass, as they departed 
from him, Peter said unto Jesus, Master, 
it is good for us to be here: and let us 
make three tabernacles; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias: not 
knowing what he said.” Now this was 
want of watchfulness. The most marvelous 
scene that mortal eyes could behold was 
transpiring before them, the miniature of 
His kingdom was being set up, and the 
disciples were fast asleep. Can you not 
picture Peter as he awakes, rubs his eyes 
and says, “Master, it is good for us to 
be here.” The Master might have said, 
“Tt is a pity you did not find that out thirty 
minutes ago.” Now Peter fell into three 
mistakes which are recorded here. He was 
sleeping when he ought to have been 
watching; he was speaking when he ought 
to have been listening; and he was work- 
ing when he ought to have been resting. 

Take the first. Did it ever occur to you 
that about nine tenths of our troubles and 
failures arise from sleeping? We fail in 
watchfulness. You would never be de- 
feated in the Christian life if you only 
knew what it was to be always on the 
watchtower. Within a year or two they 
were having some enthusiastic anniversary 
meetings in a church in London. While 
in session a thief took away all the ladies’ 
furs and the gentlemen’s coats from the 
vestry, and left a piece of paper lying on 
the table containing these words, “You 
should watch as well as pray.” It is not 
enough to be praying; we need to be watch- 
ing every moment. 

But Peter was not only asleep when he 
ought to have been watching, but he was . 
talking when he ought to have been listen- 
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ing. When he awoke he said, “Master, it 
is good for us to be here... . . not know- 
ing what he said.” Is that not significant? 
Did it ever occur to you that about the 
only thing you can get a person to do with- 
out paying them is to talk? Is not the 


tongue the hardest thing to control and 


which leads us into trouble? Two Chris- 
tians who used to have much fellowship 
together do not go to church now. What 
is the cause? Why, “She said so and so 
about me.” Is it any wonder James says, 
“the tongue... . is set on fire of hell.” 

Then Peter’s third mistake was that he 
was working when he ought to have been 
resting. “Master... . let us make three 
tabernacles; one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias.” “Peter, what 
do you want with tabernacles? Have you 
not Me, and am I not sufficient?” But he 
wanted to be doing something when it was 
not the time to do anything. 

The third point of weakness of these 
disciples is recorded in ver. 37-40. There 
we have the account of the father who 
brings his son who is possessed of a demon. 
And he said, “I besought thy disciples to 
cast him out; and they could not.” Why? 
Was it not because of their unbelief? We 
must remember three things about unbelief : 
the cause of it, the wickedness of it, and 
the result of it. What is its cause? It is 
because I fix my eyes upon circumstances 
instead of upon the living God. Was that 
not so with Gideon in Judges vi.? The Lord 
said to Gideon, “The Lord is with thee.” 
Gideon said, “If the Lord be with us.” 
You see the mistake into which he fell. 
He linked Israel with himself. Now God 
had nothing to do with Israel just then. 
He said, not, “I am with Israel,” but “with 
thee.” Then Gideon said “If,” and that 
implied his error. Take the case of Peter 
who was about to walk on the water, and 
the Master came and said, “It is I; be not 
afraid.” Peter said, “If’—“If it be thou.” 
“Tf2” “But, Peter, it is I. I told you so.” 
It was that if upon his shoulders which 
caused Peter to sink. Friends, I love to 
think that the living God controls every 
circumstance of our lives. 

But think not only of the cause of un- 
belief, but also of the wickedness of it. 
Some Christians do not agree with me on 
this point. A lady said to me some time 
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ago, “I look upon unbelief as an affliction.” 
I replied, “I look upon it as an awful sin.” 
If 1 want to know what God thinks about 
it I have only to turn to a verse in Rev. 
Xx1., one of the most solemn in the New 
Testament. There you find that fearful 
catalogue of sins described, and what is it 
which heads the list? Listen! It is un- 
belief. So God puts the sin of unbelief 
at the very head of the list! A person 
said a little while ago, “I have been a 
Christian for forty-five years, and I am 
a miserable, doubting child of God.’ She 
thought she was going to get some sym- 
pathy from me, but she never made a more 
serious mistake. I replied, “If you can 
say that truly, then you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” Here is the living 
God who has given us at least thirty-seven 
thousand promises, and He has never 
broken one of them. It seems to me that 
it ought to be easy to trust Him fully. 

It is said that when Hudson Taylor was 
going to China to found the China Inland 
Mission, he went on a sailing vessel. When 
they were somewhere in the Straits of 
Malacca there was a tap at his stateroom 
door one morning, and upon his invitation 
to “Come in” the door opened and ad- 
mitted the captain. He said, 

“Mr. Taylor, we have no wind; but 
have a strong current, and we are being 
borne on an island, where the people are 
heathen.” 

“Well,” replied Hudson Taylor, “I really 
do not know what I can do for you. I do 
not know a point of navigation.” 

“No,” answered the captain, “but I am 
told that God answers your prayers.” 

“He does,” replied Hudson Taylor. 

“Then I wish you would pray for wind. 
It is our only chance.” 

“Well, I will, provided you will get the 
sails unfurled.” 

“That would be foolish and I do not wish 
to be the laughingstock of my men.” 

“Very well, I am not going to pray for 
wind if you are not ready to receive it.” 

“Well, then, I will, but there is no sign 
of it anywhere.” 

Three-quarters of an hour had not 
elapsed before another knock came at 
Doctor Taylor’s door, and the captain 
entered. The missionary was on his knees, 
but the captain said abruptly, 
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“T want to know what you are doing, 
Mr. Taylor.” 

“T am praying for wind.” 

“Well, I wish you would stop. We have 
more wind than we know what to do with.” 

Some of our scientists will say that is 
not at all scientific. They will insist that 
it is not in accord with natural laws. 
Never mind, it is in accord with spiritual 
laws. 

Now notice the terrible results of un- 
belief. Look at Heb. iii. 19, “So we see 
that they could not enter in because of un- 
belief.’ Now according to Numbers iii. and 
, there were probably some 600,000 able- 
bodied men who came out of Egypt, not 
including women and_ children—roughly 
speaking, some two or three million souls— 
and of these only two ever reached the 
land. Why? , Unbelief! God wither up 
unbelief in our hearts to-day. 

The fourth point of the disciples’ weak- 
ness is in ver. 46, “Then there arose a rea- 
soning among them, which of them should 
be greatest.” This showed their want of 
self-abnegation. These disciples were hold- 
ing a convention, and the topic was, in a 
single word, Who is going to be master? 
Ah, were not these disciples much like our- 
selves? They had not learned man’s utter 
insignificance. Have you ever noticed in 
Isa. xl. how the Spirit of God describes 
man’s utter insignificance? First, he de- 
scribes him as grass, and it is soon cut 
down. Then He says he is as the flower 
of the field which quickly fades away, and 
soon. But, you say, think of some of these 
men with their gigantic intellects who are 
fond of plunging into the profundity of 
the immensity! And He continues to liken 
man to nothing, but does He stop there? 
Oh, no; there is one stage lower, he is 
less than nothing. Oh, that the ego in all 
of us may be kept down, so that the risen 
Christ may be exalted! 

‘A friend of mine was once showing his 
little boy over New York City for the first 
time. The child was much occupied with 
the skyscrapers. At last he said, “Papa, 
look at those little boys way up on the 
top of that skyscraper.” 

His father looked and replied, “They are 
not little boys, they are men. It is because 
they are up so high that they look so 
small.” ie 
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“Papa,” continued the boy, “if ever they - 


get to heaven, won’t they look small?” Ah, 
when they get there, some of the great 
people of earth will look mighty small! 
Let the topics of our conventions be, “not 
I, but Christ.’ He is the theme; He is 
the topic. 

The next point of weakness is shown in 
ver. 49, “And John answered and said, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils in 
thy name; and we forbad him because he 
followeth not with us.” This revealed their 
want of charity. Notice in ver. 1 that they 
were sent forth to cast out demons; in ver. 
40 they saw a person demon-possessed and 
they could not cast it out; in ver. 49 
they saw a man doing the work they were 
sent out to do and could not, and they 
stopped him. Why? I am going to show 
you something in that verse which you 
never saw before and you will not see it 
unless you read your Bible. “And John 
answered and said, Master, we saw one 
casting out demons in thy name, and we 
forbad him, because he did not belong 
to our church.” I do not believe some of 
you can see that yet, can you? It is there. 
“He did not belong to us.” “Oh,” said a 
woman to me the other day, “do you be- 
long to us?” “Well,” I said, “who are ‘us’? 
That is a new denomination to me. I be- 
long to Him.” I like the Augustinian 
Creed—I will try to give it from memory; 
“A whole Christ for my salvation, the 
whole. Bible for my study, the whole 
Church for my fellowship, and’ the whole 
world for my parish, that I may be a 
true catholic and not a sectarian.” 

The last point of the disciples’ weakness 
is embraced in ver. 51-55: “And it came 
to pass, when the time was come that he 
should be received up, he stedfastly set 
his face to go to Jerusalem, .... and the 
Samaritans .... did not receive Him.... 
because his face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem. When his disciples, James 
and John, saw this, they said, Lord, wilt 
thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven, and consume them .... ? 
But he turned, and rebuked them.’ Now 
here is their want of patience. Because 
these Samaritans would not receive the Son 
of God, they said, “Lord, shall we command 
fire to come down and consume 
them?” A little Scotch girl once gave 
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this definition of patience, “Wait a wee, 
and dinna weary.” A friend of mine once 
told me of a conversation he had with one 
of his parishioners. He reached the house 
of this poor woman on washing day. He 
said to her, 

“Well, when do you need grace most?” 

“IT guess I need it most on washing day,” 
she replied. 

“Why is that so?” 

“Well, I need a great deal of grace when 
the line snaps in the middle and it is full 
of clothes.” 

Dear friends, there is not a relationship 


in life which we are called upon to fulfill 
but what we will need the exercise of grace. 
An old Puritan who lived about three hun- 
dred years ago said, “Lord, give me grace 
to feel my need of grace; give me grace to 
ask for grace; give me grace to receive 
grace; and, O Lord, when grace is given, 
give me grace to use grace.” It is grace 
to the very end of the journey, and then 
glory will crown what grace began. I be- 
lieve that all these failures are recorded 
that we may see where the disciples failed, 
and how to get grace to succeed where they 
came short. ; 


“BE YE TRANSFORMED.’’* 
Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


“And be not conformed to this world: 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable and perfect, will of 
God.” Rom. x1. 2. 

Certain passages in the Bible seem central 
directly we have read them. This verse is 
one of those passages. It is central by 
the very quality of its possession and lies 
at the heart of the greatest of the epistles 
of Saint Paul. If we come to it directly 
from the end of the eighth chapter, we 
see its whole force, and feel unescapably 
its massive centrality. The word therefore 
is directly before it, and Paul’s therefores 
are always hinges on which*he turns from 
-all his disclosure and revelation of truth 
to all his wise and compelling counsels 
about life. It is true, therefore, to say 
that this passage, and indeed all which 
follows, is the conclusion of which these 
great earlier chapters are the promises. 
Because,. indeed, “being justified by faith, 
we have peace ... . [because] there is, 
therefore, now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit, .... 
[because] the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God.... for... . the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now [because] the 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God.... [be- 
cause] if God be for us, who can be against 
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us? He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely give us all things 

[because] in all things we are 
more than conquerors . . . . [to the end] 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God..... 
Therefore .... be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and per- 
fect will of God.” 

Now we have been in the way of being 
taught, most suggestively, that the great 
words in the New Testament, when we 
come to their original meaning, have a 
power of suggestion beyond that of com- 
mentators. Because we have been taught 
this, we shall do well to dwell upon the 
deeper meanings of the great words in this 
passage. We need to define to ourselves . 
the meaning of that one word about which 
everything else turns. “Be not conformed 
to this world: but be ye transformed.” 
What, then, is the world? From that 
morning in which the Church found her- 
self over against the world, the definition 
and location of the world has not been 
the least of her tasks. It was, indeed, very 
much easier to locate the world then than 
it is now. To those who heard this letter 
read in some upper room in the city of 
Rome the world was all that roared in 
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the streets beneath them, all their occupa- 
tions, pleasures, false worship; yet for them, 
it was far more closely intertwined than 
such a suggestion as this would indicate. 
I think we shall never know their tragedy 
of entangling with the world even in that 
day. Why, a man could not even go to 
a fountain for a jar of water, but the 
fountain was consecrated to some ancient, 
pagan spirit. A light in his window to wel- 
come the triumphant return of an emperor 
meant witnessing to the deity of the em- 
perors. But, in our own day, the difficulty 
of defining the world has been increased by 
its very qualities. It is no longer paganism 
which comes in and twines itself about the 
most intimate relations of the age, but 
the Church is beginning to go out and 
involve itself in all the complicated rela- 
tions of the world. Our world is half 
light and half shadow, just as that ancient 
world was partly light and partly shadow. 
I like to think that it is not the shadow 
which is growing but the light; neverthe- 
less, the shadow makes it hard enough to 
deal with the world. The world, either as 
a region or an occupation, cannot be defined, 
for it is too big for that. It would be 
simple enough if we could set apart certain 
regions and say, This region lies in the 
shadow, all the rest is in the light; or if 
we could distinguish certain occupations 
and forms of amusement and say, These 
are distinctly of the world, all the rest 
is the region of the Spirit. Well, there 
are occupations and amusements which be- 
long so directly to the world that nobody 
attempts to excuse them, but there are still 
regions of undefined occupations and 
amusements, and in the sheer difficulty of 
the complexity of the world in which we 
dwell—how shall we single them out, and 
know how to deal with them? 

We may think of the world itself as 
all that about us, all that which is, indeed, 
a part of us, which has its meaning in 
something above. It has no meaning ex- 
cept in something above and beyond itself, 
which finds there its justification, and its 
meaning. It is that which has its meaning 
when held in its place, and which utterly 
loses its meaning when it gets out of its 
place. 

Now this is not difficult to illustrate. 
Let us take the world of business, of buying 
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and selling, commerce and industry and all 
their relations, or the world of plowing and 
reaping, of spinning and weaving, of ham- 
mered steel and sheet metals, of railways 
and steamships, of stores, offices and fac- 
tories, of banks and financial operations. 
How vast a world they represent, and how 
they affect our lives! How we all need to 
be told repeatedly that this world has no 
meaning except as, somehow, it comes out 
into fullness of spiritual life, in felicities of 
fellowship, in great redemptive operations, 
and in anticipations of the kingdom of 
God! It is, after all, because we are chil- 
dren of the Spirit living in houses of clay, 
and must be fed and clothed, that all these 
things are set going. But once more, it 
has no meaning except as it relates itself 
to our spiritual lives and well-being, and 
the fulfilment of the will of God. That 
is the world, then, and it has a certain 
right to be only becatse it serves something 
above and beyond itself. 

And aside from all this world of business 
and commerce there is the world of gov- 
ernmental institutions, the passing and ex- 
ecuting of laws and the nominating of can- 
didates which so fills our ears with its 
clamor and takes up our time and strength. 
Who shall say how vast a world of govern- 
ment organization and conduct of society 
it is, and yet it has no meaning except as 
it is related to something above and beyond 
itself. It is all for the sake of human 
well-being, for the sake of justice, love, 
righteousness, spiritual gain and growth. 
It is a great interwrought world, but it has 
no meaning except as it serves that which 
is beyond itself. And so it is in the world 
of beauty, of music, or of love and friend- 
ship. All these belong to the world of 
the subordinate and subservient, and are 
here because there is something besides and 
beyond. This world has no meaning in 
itself except as it becomes the home of 
that which is thereby nurtured to go out 
presently from this creation of time; it 
has no meaning except as with faith, dis- 
cipline and exercise the worthy soul, being 
nurtured, shall gain strength to make fur- 
ther journeys, or to expand its wings to 
take flight over the vaster expanses which 
are now impassable. 

And now we are standing in the face 
of that world. Do not lose the immediacy 
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of it all in what I have been trying to say 
for it is at our very feet. Its voices con- 
tinually assail us, and what shall we do 
with it? We have but two things that we 
can do; one is to be conformed, the other, 
to be transformed. If we are conformed, 
we fall in with its scheme, accept its 
suggestion, and take it as final. Its stand- 
ards and rewards also become ours. We 
see or seek nothing, beyond it, and are con- 
tent with what it offers; so we pass. We 
allow it to lay hold of us and swallow us 
up, suiting us more and more by its own 
fashion, staining us more deeply with its 
own color, and pulling us back more forci- 
bly to its own levels. Such conformity 
rules all along the line of human shortcom- 
ings. Indeed, one conformity is so dire 
that we all know it—when men allow them- 
selves to be pulled down to the level of 
the beast and accept the capricious demands 
of elemental appetites as the ends of life 
itself, they conform to the deepest shadow 
as they stand on the edge of the pit. The 
story of such conformation is written upon 
the lines of ruined faces, and needs not to 
be dwelt upon in such a fellowship as this. 
It is all too evident and bears its own 
direct witness. 

But there are conformities which are 
more subtle, yet none the less as actual. 
Whenever the business man accepts selfish 
methods of business as the end of industrial 
life, whenever he cares only for the money 
he gets and does not consider what the 
money costs,.-when he has no mind except 
how much cloth is woven, and no thought 
about the human output of his mills, when 
he does not see that business may become a 
very sacrament of God, and that to be a 
coworker with God in the transmission 
of fiber and ore is to belong to the very 
fellowship of the Divine, then he is begin- 
ning to conform. Those things which were 
meant to be only transient become final 
for him. Standards of value which belong 
to the very threshold of life’s departures 
become ultimate, things which were meant 
to be only a by-product, become a man’s 
whole and consuming search. The tragedy 
of such ‘conformity is alongside that 
tragedy mentioned before which is more 


evident and dramatic. 


We conform in our pleasures when they 
become the end of life and we seek amuse- 


ment instead of getting joy as the wage 
which God gives us as we go along; 
when we leave out purity, seriousness, or 
any quality of service. We conform, too, 
in our life of truth when God is not the 
Master Light of all our sea, when we are 
so borne upon by the immediate satisfaction 
of matter and force, that we cannot get 
beyond them, and, for a time, further 
journey is closed and all our thinking shuts 
the way with impassable barriers, when we 
make force our God, and matter, the mother 
of our souls. We conform even in our 
worship when it becomes an esthetic exer- 
cise, and our churches are only machines. 
Conformity to the scheme of the world, 
falling in with its standards, may so join 
itself to the very frontiers of spirittial life 
that one shall not easily tell where con- 
formation goes over and transformation 
begins. 

Conformity in other matters, as politics 
or friendships, is all the same, there 
is only one end to it. It is dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes. It means that the lower 
empire has the lordship of the Spirit, and 
has not only set its seal upon it but has 
pulled it down, destroyed it and buried it 
in the dust. Last fall there were two 
acorns which fell from an oak; each had 
the promise of another tree but one never 
started any. It simply sank into the earth 
and began to break. Soon all its promise 
was lost. The mold laid hold of it and its 
very form is forgotten. That acorn con- 
formed; it fell in with the scheme of 
things but the second acorn did not con- 
form. It spread its roots into the earth, 
and lifted itself towards the sky to light 
and freedom. Everything in its structure 
gives promise of a tree which shall 
increase with the years and witness. that, 
even in the realm of the growing tree, the 
acorn which is transformed fulfills its 
destiny. 

Against conformation is transformation. 
Everywhere there is that supremacy of the, 
Spirit, that mystery of «the higher and 
Divine interests of life in regions where 
men and women triumph by being trans- 
formed. People are finding strength on 
this world’s battlefields, discipline in its 
trials, power in its burdens, and reve- 
lations of God in its voices and visions. 
They find that all high and noble things 
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which have in them a capacity of spiritual 
ministration are growing through and 
above them and gaining in patience, grace, 
knowledge, strength, power, joy, as well as 
in their certainty of the unseen and eternal 
and in heavenly comradeships. 

Now after transformation the apostle is 
quite persuaded that when our minds have 
been renewed in the light of this revelation 
of God, then we begin to. see where values 
are, ie., the supremacy of the unseen and 
eternal, and to be conscious of the presence 
of God. Then we realize that Christ is by 
us in all our strife, and as we wait upon 
Him, He touches this or that and says they 
are spiritual and they belong to the realm 
yet to be passed. So in that renewal of 
our minds, in that new estimate of life, its 
ends and powers, and supremely, in our 
new estimate of what God brings to us in 
our endeavor after life, we fling ourselves 
against the will of God and know it by 
proving it. That becomes, after all, the 
meaning of life in the light of this counsel. 
Life is knowing the will of God by proving 
it. It is daring to forget the transient, to 
scorn the passing, and launch out into the 
deeps, and to find, in our obedience to God, 
all its meanings, reward, and the hope to 
which we shall come, transformed, wrought 
into spiritual righteousness and added full- 
ness of power, made what we were meant 
to be, disciplined, illuminated, liberated, 
launched. 
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I know men and women who have been 


thus transformed and are now God’s 
warrior saints, who have the lines of battle 
upon-their faces and who have done their 
own good part in the world, borne their 
share, and yet who lifted themselves con- 
stantly out of it all as a testimony to other 
relationships and other realities. I have 
seen the light of the eternal morning begin 
to dawn in their souls as the shadows 
gather about them. I think of them sitting 
at the end of the day, perfect in their 
patience, just in their vision, wide in their 
love, brave in their faith, boundless in their 
consecration, and I know that the world 
has touched them, and only by scorning. 
it have they served it and risen to the 
levels of what lies beyond it. For them, 
death itself can be only one more unfold- 
ing in their transformation, and will come 
as a liberation, a further adventure, a pass- 
ing through the gates into the light. When 
God is done with His children, He will 
take this world which has been for a little 
time their habitation and break it up into 
its constituent dust and throw it once more 
through all the spaces of the sky until its 
very semblance is forgotten. Then He will 
say when He is done, “I have wrought my 
purpose.. I have lifted my sons and daugh- 
ters from the passing to the eternal, and I 
have made a forgotten world the threshold 
of their eternal life.” 


CHRIST’S MESSAGE REGARDING LIFE.* 
Rev. James M. Black. 


“Jesus answered, Are there not twelve 
hours in the day?” John xi. 9. 

When Jesus said these words of our text, 
He was near the crisis of His life. His 
words had enraged the scribes and Phari- 
sees and He was the source of their malice 
and hatred. He, therefore, betook Him- 
self to the country beyond the Jordan and 
there quietly pursued His steady ministry 
of word and work. But while He was 
there the message came from His friends 
at Bethany saying that the beloved Lazarus 
was sick. The simple trust which lay be- 
hind the message, and the known affection 
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which Jesus had for that gracious house- 
hold, brought Him to the new resolve,—so 
“He saith to His disciples, Let us go into 
Judea again.” When His followers heard 
it they could hardly credit their ears. 
Some thought Him mad, and_ replied, 
“Master, have we not come here simply 
to avoid the Jews? Are we not glad to 
come here and shall we, taking our lives 
in our hands, go thither again?” People 
who lay great stress upon their own safety 
can well understand this answer, for did 
not this act simply seem to be tempting 
Providence? Well, so it was; but then no 
man in this world ever believed in Provi- 
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dence quite as much ‘as Jesus. To Him 
Providence was God, and God was not afar 
off. That is why He went. Turning to 
His disciples, He said, “I appreciate the 
point of your remarks, but, in God, are 
there not twelve hours in every man’s day?” 

Now the meaning of that puzzling epi- 
gram may not be immediately obvious, yet 
when we look at the application of Christ’s 
words to the situation we shall see this is 
the perfect answer. First, remember that 
the disciples were playing on the lower 
strings, for they were appealing to fear in 
Jesus and to the worldly motive of personal 
safety. Christ was faced with the call of 
a human soul for His help and His mercy. 
His disciples had turned and said in effect, 
“Master, it is not safe.’ I daresay they 
had no gross personal motive for their own 
safety. Their error, if there was any error 
at°all, was that of love, and that is always 
a splendid error. Yet without knowing it, 
these honest men were simply dishonoring 
Christ and His relation to the world and 
to God, for they were asking Jesus to put 
self before salvation. But that is not the 
worst suggestion. Their words also contain 
the deeper suggestion that the omnipotence 
of God Almighty could not carry the men 
safely through the danger which lay ahead. 
Christ turned and said, “Are there not 
twelve hours in the day?” Does a man’s 
life, after all, not lie in the lap of God? 
We have from Him our allotted time, and 
until that time comes we are immortal. 
Then notice His conclusion, “I must quietly 
face my duty. God’s hour will come in His 
good time, neither hasting nor delaying. 
I must simply go where My work calls Me, 
be it to danger or to death. The Son of 
Man must neither hide, hedge nor quibble, 
but march breast forward. Our times are 
in His hands. Are there not twelve hours 
in every man’s day?” 

I think that Christ’s philosophy of life 
is behind this, and it is worth noticing. To 
me, by this remark, Christ lifts, a little, the 
veil which shrouds the mystery of life and 
death. Mark you, in His view God is be- 
hind everything and His will is perfect. 
But, above all, it is implied, that each man’s 
life has its settled time. And His con- 
clusion for His own life and ours is, Let 
us live our days in faith and bravery. 
Whether life be long or short, it can be 


full; if life has been full, even if it has 
been but as a breath on a glass, it has 
had its twelve hours. It is not quantity, 
but quality which counts. It is not bulk, 
nor length, nor sunshine, nor light, but it 
is ripeness, richness and fullness. Let each 
man face his duty, shirking no danger, 
avoiding no needed cross, looking to Him 
Who is, after all, the Master of all destiny. 
If every man is thus in his heart, he shall 
have his twelve hours. Speak, therefore, 
no more of dangers, of avoiding life’s 
issues, or of life’s frustrations and trage- 
dies, for did not Christ say, “Are there not 
twelve hours in the day?” 

Now there are two lines of thought sug- 
gested to me in these words. First, there 
are twelve hours in a day, and no less. 
This obviously looks at life and sees that 
it pays. What is the whole summation of 
a man’s life looked at under the view of 
time and eternity but, as Christ expresses 
it, as twelve hours! “Life’s little day, how 
quickly passed!” When we look back over 
the millions of lives and the millions of 
years, a man’s life, even at its longest, is 
like a pin point in space. 

Then this thought suggests the deeper 
corollary, of the need of hurry in life, i.e., 
moral and spiritual hurry. * This nation 
knows something of -hurry, but not of 
moral and spiritual hurry. When we real- 
ize that there is so much to do and to be- 
come and so little time to do either, then 
we argue that we have but one day here, 
and we needs must catch the speeding hours 
as they fly. “I shall not pass this way 
again.” 

And the brevity of life suggests its use. 
The question we are inclined to ask is, If 
its quantity is uncertain, can its quality be 
made sure? As I was thinking of this 
there came to my mind those lines of your 
own poet, Lanier: : 


“Night comes behind, | 
I needs must hurry with the wind 
And trim me best for sailing.” 


With the time short and the chances few, 
surely the problem of every thinking man 
is to “trim me best for sailing.” 

Notice, in one way, that this thought 
was never absent from our Lord’s mind. 
He knew how short His day was to be. 
Why, indeed, only a short time would 
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bring Him to the steps of Calvary! With 
this view there came to Him that great 
pressure of work. “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” “The night cometh, 
when no man can work.’ And so here, 
after His brief respite in Perea when duty 
called Him, He answered and went back 
though He knew the Cross was at the end 
of the road. But He argued, “There are 
twelve hours in the day—no more—and 
so much to do.” 

Have you ever thought what Christ had 
to do in His twelve hours? He had to 
found’ the great kingdom; He had to choose 
His disciples before going home; He had 
to train men for the great missionary work 
of the Church; He had the Gospel of re- 
pentance and redemption to preach; He had 
men and women to win. Why, brethren, 
Jesus Christ realized, as no man ever has, 
the immense sacredness of time and worth 
of chance, and He trimmed Him best for 
sailing. It is the same with us. We have 
our twelve hours in which to do the great 
work of life, and to live the life which 
God has given us. As we begin the day 
which looks so long, I daresay few people 
ever really think of the passage of time. 
A year seems like an eternity until it is 
passed, and then it seems like the flick 
of an eyelash. Should not this pressing 
passage of time, day by day, lead us to 
think of what life means, of the aims and 
purposes, the end and the destiny of the 
God Who has it in His hand, and of our 
relation to that God in Christ? I do not 
wish a single young person here to think, 
for a moment, of death. Put that out of 
your mind, but I wish you to think of 
life. Let it be, however, real, true life, let 
it be the glorious life, the God life! If 
any man thus considers life he will never 
need to think about death. Life daily 
lived in Christ means no fear of death. 
The trouble is to get our young men and 
women to think of life as they should,— 
what it means, and where it goes. And after 
all you have only twelve hours in your 
day—no more—twelve great, magnificent 
hours or twelve little, trifling hours! 
Whichever they are will depend entirely 
upon what you make of them. If you 
realize that, and fill them with honest work, 
faithful living, and good service for God, 
thinking only of the eternal things of His 


Kingdom, then I say that, for the first 
time, your lives will begin to have some 
goodness and gladness. Young men and 
women, let there be no postponements of 
settlements between you and life. Life is 
not a thing with which you can trifle. 
There are big issues for each of us to 
face, and I say to you from the bottom of 
my heart, face them gladly and squarely, 
for the only peace is in a square settle- 
ment. You have twelve hours, and no 
more. 

But perhaps we dwell too much upon that 
truth and forget the other side—that life 
has twelve hours and no less. This con- 
veys a rebuke to us all, for it is our Lord’s 
deliberate statement that each life, long 
or short, can be a complete thing in itself, 
finished, rounded off, and perfected in the 
sight of God. Are there not twelve hours 
in every man’s day? I know that many of 
you question this, especially when the bright 
little life of a child is hushed and crushed 
in death. We say, Is that a twelve-hour 
day? In our modern days we need to be 
recalled to the right test... We do not 
judge life correctly but, rather, by the 
wrong standards—that is, the length of 
days, the weight of possessions, the exter- 
nal sunshine and favor; but, my friends, 
life is to be judged only by its quality, 
never by its quantity; by its purpose, not 
by its extent; by what it is, not by what 
it has been. I recall one of my college 
companions whose life was cut off in its 
bloom—seemingly untimely ended,—but it 
was a young life that had more of real 
quality in it than many a man of mature 
years. The pathos of life lies not in its 
shortness, as many of us imagine, but in 
its misuse—long or short. We are apt to 
grow sentimental sometimes about life cut 
short. We speak about the ways of the 
Lord not being equal but, friends, I must 
assert to you that any Christian life, how- 
ever short, if it has been full of purpose 
and result, is perfect. There are twelve 
hours, I say, in every man’s life. These 
twelve hours may be twenty years or they 
may be eighty. Any life is complete which 
has God and Christ in it. Some of you 
may have heard of that famous epitaph 
which was written on the tombstone of a 
man in England by his own order and 
dictation : 
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“Tf you ask me how many years I have 

spent, 

I am old, I am very old. 

If you ask me how many years I have 
lived, 

That is not so easily told. 

Past eighty, eighty years of age, 

And only four years old.” 


That man began to live the last four 
years of his life! Is that not true of many 
a life in Northfield? I remember well the 
time when my predecessor in Edinburgh, 
Dr. John Smith, died after his magnificent 
work for God, and many people spoke of 
the pathos of the rich life cut short. I 
never saw any pathos in it, for if ever 
there was a full life for God it was his. 
There is no pathos in the life which is 
full with Christ and God, for that life 
is eternal. 

I sometimes think, there are some men 
living who ought to be dead. 
seriously, with no smile on my heart. 
There are some of us here, perhaps, who 
have prolonged life at the expense of every- 
thing which makes it worth prolonging. 
The reason is that they have forsaken the 
front of the battle, skulked behind, failed 
‘to fling themselves into a cause, clung to 
life at the expense of everything: which 
makes life worth clinging to, and lost 
honor, honor to God. This is no paradox 
when I say that many a man would have 
lived a richer, deeper, and longer life had 
he died at his post twenty years earlier. 

Now think of it in relation to Christ. 
Had Christ abode quietly in Perea, He 
might have lived to be an honored and 
aged Teacher—of what? He certainly 
would not have been a Teacher of Chris- 
tianity as we know it, not of Christianity 
as a sacrificial and redemptive power; for 
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the moment that Jesus Christ refused that 
call to go and suffer, Christianity would 
have died, stifled, stillborn, throttled. But 
He went, thank God, knowing that the 
Cross was there, that He must die on it, 
and that by that Cross His life would be 
made fruitful. He died, a young man of 
thirty-three summers, yet I say, He lived 
the longest, fullest, richest life that ever 
man lived. 

Brethren, your life or mine may close 
to-night in what our friends may call after- 
wards the tragedy of human incomplete- 
ness; yet I am here to say—and this is my 
deepest message—that no matter when it 
closes, it may be perfect and full. What 
is the secret of this full and perfect life? 
I find it in Christ. Jt consists in doing 
what He did, living His truth and His 
purity in the light of God here, and there- 
fore living His life hereafter. God’s life 
is the only eternal life. It consists in daily 
doing our duty faithfully in the sight of 
God, and includes imperishable character 
made by Christ, faith founded on Christ, 
peace the gift of Christ, and love like 
Christ’s. 

We all want life. Our young men and 
women sin to-day because they want to 
see it, but the only life worth having is 
the life which God and Christ can give, 
and if Christ is in our hearts, and. this life 
is begotten in us, then it matters not when 
our life may end, be it to-day or years. 
after. We will have had our allotted span, 
our twelve hours, our foretaste of the 
Eternal Life of God. Therefore, brethren, 
I bring my message in these words, twelve 
hours—no more, twelve hours—no less. 
But let them be magnificent hours, by 
giving them to Christ. 


THE MEANING OF FOLLOWING JESUS CHRIST.* 
Tab) ibe inte 


“Follow thou me.” John xx1, 22. 


During these days the foundation truths 
of our faith have been presented to us, and 
now, as the Conference closes, the question 
which thrusts itself into prominence is, 
What is to be the issue of it all? What is 
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to be the outcome of our meeting, listening, 
thinking and praying? Surely it can be 
expressed in the words that we are to fol- 
low Him. It comes to be, therefore, this 
simple but all-important question, What is 
it to follow Him? 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is not only 
an invitation, but also a command. Al- 
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though it is a great, tender appeal, it is also 
the King’s order. He said, when He was 
on earth, “Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Even to this hour we can almost 
hear the tender tones of That pleading 
Voice, But He also said, “Take up .-. - 
[thy] cross.” “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me.” 
“What is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 
Jesus speaks as Saviour and Brother, but 
He also speaks as King for He expects to be 
obeyed. Now that note of authority needs 
to be brought into our present-day Gospel 
more than anything else. We are too often 
apologetic. We should become boldly as- 
sertive of the claim of Jesus Christ for 
the life of every man, woman and child. 
Many people give themselves unreservedly 
to doing what they like to do, but what he 
ought is always the wise man’s choice. 
What we like may be and often is the way 
of license and of death; what we ought is 
always the King’s highway of liberty and 
life. We ought to follow Christ, the King, 
and we know it. 

Therefore, what is it to follow Him? 
Note, first of all, that it is the end of the 
law and the Gospel. It is the same in all 
duty, for, in the Christian faith, the 
example of the Founder is the perfect 
illustration of every commandment. This 
is the end of the law and the Gospel. And 
Christianity is the only faith in the world 
of which that statement can be made with 
any measure of truth. For example, be- 
tween 400 and 500 B. C. God gave a great 
gift to China through the teachings of Con- 
fucius. They did give China some truth, 
light and help; but after we have said the 
last word about the greatness of Confucius 
or the value of Confucianism it remains 
true that he could not stand before man- 
kind and say, “I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life’ and “Follow thou me.” The 
best he could say—indeed, what he did say 
—was, “Do as I tell you,’ not, “Do as I 
do.” But Jesus boldly stands before the 
race and says: “I am the Way to life; I 
am the Truth about life; I am the Life 
itself. Follow thou Me, and you shall find 
the abundant life.” 

Then God gave a great gift to India when 
He sent Gautama, the Buddha, and through 


his teachings India has received some light, 
truth and‘help. Christians need not deny 
that. Evangelical faith has no trouble with 
the good things which are pointed out in 
Confucianism and Buddhism, or any other 
faith, for we know that we explain them 
all by the Word, that Logos, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, 
but which was made flesh in Christ Jesus 
alone. The advocacy of the Christian faith 
does not demand the denial of anything 
which is good in the world. Ah, but after 
you have said the last word about the 
greatness of Gautama, or the value of the 
spiritual teaching of Buddhism, in so far as 
it is spiritual, it remains true that Gautama 
could not stand before mankind and say, 
“T am the way, and the truth, and the life.” 
The best he could say was, “Do as I com- 
mand syou,; “not, “Do as) Pdoxweelesus 
boldly says: “I am the Way and the Power 


to manhood and womanhood. Follow me’ 


and you shall find your destiny.” 

Once more, God gave a great gift when 
He sent Socrates to Greece. Socrates had 
an appetite for truth, and wherever he 
found men professing to know anything 
about the good—justice, truth, life, immor- 
tality—there he put the great questions 
which forever tug at the human heart. 
Socrates asked all the great questions; 
Jesus went about answering them. He said, 
“T am the way, and the truth, and the life.” 
“Follow me.” So I repeat boldly, Chris- 
tianity is the only faith of which you can 
make that statement with any measure of 
truth. 

But to follow Him may be a different 
thing to different men under different cir- 
cumstances. This is so, at least in appear- 
ance, but it is always the same in essence. 
Indeed, it may be a changing thing to the 
same man in changing conditions. Some 
time ago, a young man came from one of 
our Yorkshire cottage homes to my college. 
He was greatly gifted with powers of mind, 
speech and heart, and with that greatest of 
all powers, a magnetic personality which 
marks a man as a leader among his fellow 
men. This young man had seen the vision, 
and had heard the Voice which said, “Fol- 
low thou me.” Understanding that for him 
this meant strenuous days of’ preparation 
for college, the laborious years of the stu- 
dent’s life, and, after that, the far frontier 
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of the kingdom of God in the heart of 
darkest Africa, he rose up to follow. After 
he had been in college for some time, he 
came to me and said, “Principal, I want to 
tell you what has happened at home.” Then 
-he related one of those tragedies which I 
never venture to explain, the breadwinner 
cut down and the mother left with young 
children. After we had talked over the 
situation, he said, “I see it is my duty 
to go home and stand by mother, and help 
the others to a chance.” He turned his 
back upon that life to which he had been 
looking and went to his mother, to give the 
others a chance. Surely he was a true son 
of God because he was so devoted to his 
mother. Now when he came to college he 
was following Christ; when he went back 
he was still bravely following Him. The 
thing had only changed in appearance, but 
was always the same in essence. It was 
only to do, bravely, in His power and by 
His grace, the duty which lay at hand. 

But, further, in these days, it is very nec- 
essary in teaching the Christian faith to 
dare to be elementary. I venture to assert 
that the Church needs to learn nothing so 
‘much as her Christianity. There are many 
people in our churches to-day who would 
rather be entertained than _ instructed. 
Therefore, religious teachers must dare to 
be alphabetical. So, to follow Him is to be 
a disciple. It meant that for Levi, for Peter 
and for John. Is not a disciple a pupil ina 
school, a student in a college, a learner at 
the feet of a master. Without a moment's 
hesitation, speaking at least for the other 
side, I affirm that there is nothing which 
the Church needs to do more than to go to 
school with Jesus Christ as Master there. 
An untaught church is a weak one. We 
want a taught, and, therefore, a quickened 
Church, which comes only through disci- 
pleship, through going to school. 

The Church needs to go to school to 
catch Christ’s spirit, to understand His prin- 
ciples, to grasp His policy, and to learn to 
echo His opinion. You will readily grant 
-that to be Christians, we must have some- 
thing of His spirit in us, and certain Chris- 
tian principles. I do not need to put the 
emphasis there. But I urge that we must 
learn to grasp His policy and to echo His 
opinion, for His is the only opinion we 
ever need to echo. 


Now Jesus Christ has a policy for the 
world which is great and wonderful, be- 
cause He is the King of a kingdom which 
is here, which is coming, and which is to 
be over all kingdoms. But have the Chris- 
tian Church, and even Christian people who 
sometimes criticise the Church, grasped 
Christ’s policy for the world? If they 
had, we would not be where we are to- 
day with foreign missions—with every door 
open, with the plaintive cry of human need 
coming through the doors, with the heart of 
Christ anxious to answer the cry, and with 
His people not ready to go or to send 
because they do not understand His policy. 
When an earthly king or his prime minister 
has some great policy to propose to any 
nation, how greedily we open our news- 
paper to understand it! We have an appe- 
tite for that kind of thing. I have nothing 
to say against that, because a man must be 
a good citizen before he can be a good 
Christian; for the kingdom of Christ is, 
after all, a state, a condition of things, 
first, in our hearts and homes, and then, in 
our towns, cities and country. Oh, when 
the Christian Church grasps Christ’s policy 
towards the nations it is always a crisis in 
the kingdom of God! But the hour is 
critical and we need to go to school with 
Christ and learn how ‘to see it. 

Then we must learn to echo His opin- 
ion. Opinion? we say, does that matter? 
Have we not sometimes shuddered to hear 
the thoughtless way in which Christian peo- 
ple speak of things which are vital—truth 
and error, right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice, peace and war, racial hate, Christ 
and the world? I tell you I have, for they 
have spoken with heathen tongue and pagan 
heart. Ah, that is because we have so 
many people who bear Christ’s name but 
who give utterance to opinions which can 
have no currency in His kingdom. Let us 
learn to echo His opinion on matters of 
vital moment. 

I once noticed in Lancastershire that, at 
the corner of the wood, all the trees leaned 
in one direction; that slant showed me the 
quarter from which the wind blew in that 
district. Now, do you think that the inclin- 
ation had been given to those trees by the 
rude and blustering blasts of the winter 
time? No, it was by the steady pressure of 
the daily, commonplace breeze. So it is 
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with the Christian lives of men. They are 
not getting their slants, their inclinations 
from the strain of great things, but from 
the commonplace. Great things have less 
to do in making us than we fondly dream. 
It is the nimble hand of the commonplace 
which shapes us into the vessels we are— 
even down to our opinions—and we want to 
go to school with Christ to learn to echo 
His opinions. What a difference it would 
quickly make in homes, towns, cities and 
churches! We want to speak His thought 
about things, not our violent prejudices, 
mayhap our interests. 

If we are in His school, we cannot help 
being imitators of Him, for following Him 
means to imitate Him. I know this is 
a simple truth, but the great simplicities are 
the great profundities. Not the complex 
and intricate things about the Christian life 
are the deep things. Clever brains may 
entangle them but the great simplicities are 
beyond plummet’s reach. Here is one of 
the simplicities: Christianity consists in imi- 
tating Christ in His school. I sometimes 
think that there are two books of which 
the Christian ought to be master: first, the 
Bible, and second, that magnificent com- 
mentary on the Bible, Thomas 4 Kempis’ 
“Tmitation of Christ.” If you would only 
master these, you could leave hundreds of 
other books alone. It is a glad thing to be 
able to say that, next to the Bible, the book 
most widely circulated is the “Imitation of 
Christ.” It will search your heart as with 
a searchlight. 

Now it is quite clear that the imitation 
of Christ can never be a thing of externals. 
To do that would make Christianity local 
instead of universal. It would make it the 
tyranny of the trifle instead of the great 
liberty of the sons and daughters of God. 
For example, when Jesus was upon the 
earth, He was a wandering Teacher. He 
had no home of His own. He was 
usually dependent upon the kindness of 
His friends. Sometimes He had “not 
where to lay his head.” He wore a gar- 
ment woven from top to bottom, without 
a seam and sandals upon. His feet. 
He reclined, as was the custom of His 
country, at meals. In all likelihood, He 
wore long hair. Now it is quite clear that 
we are neyer called upon to imitate Him in 
any of these small externals. That would 
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be more like Mohammedanism than Chris- 
tianity, for the Mohammedan devotee, 
when he wants to follow the prophet, imi- 
tates as closely as possible the external 
things. But what a bondage is that! In 
Christ we are called to liberty in every 
true sense. 

What then, does following Christ mean? 
Listen! He loved the truth and lived up to 
it. So must we. The need for truth-loving 
souls who refuse to harbor a lie is the great 
necessity of our time. To-day lies are 
sown broadcast by idle speech about men 
and women, through newspapers, by our 
prejudices, by our interests. But He loved 
the truth and lived by it. He found His 
delight in duty. His meat and drink was 
doing His Father’s will. So must we de- 
light in duty, not as with whip on our 
backs, but with a song in our hearts. He 
stooped towards all men with a hospitable 
heart. He knew the meaning of self- 
denial and sacrifice. So must we. There 
is no fertility without sacrifice—“Except 
a corn of wheat die, it abideth 
alone,’—in the Christian life. Do not mis- 
take. If, after this Conference, return to 
life does not mean return to service which 
is sacrifice, there will be no fruit from it. 

Some of you may have been in Switzer- 
land; you will remember that when you 
climbed the mountains the guide gave you 
a rope which had a red strand in it.’ That 
red strand is proof that the rope has been 
tested and can be trusted. So it is with 
Christianity. The true Christian life al- 
ways has a red strand in it. In short, there 
is no Christianity which has not the trace 
of blood. Oh, I know there is another 
Christianity in the world. We have lots 
of it, but it is only pietistic lavender. It is 
an offense in the eyes of man, and I believe 
it stinks in the nostrils of God. 

To follow Him means to count the cost, 
to sacrifice; without that there is no fertil- 
ity. We were both born and born again 
for that. He is King, and the whole end 
of our Christian faith is to follow Him. 
Everything else is a means to that end— 
churches, theologies, creeds, services, even 
the Atonement itselfi—and we must not 
rest in the means. We must go to the end. 
How vain our meetings unless, like those 
in the ancient days, at the King’s command, 
we rise up to follow! 


ee 


- 


mere -wreck of its 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES.* 


Rev. James M. Black. 


“Go through the gates.” Isa. lxii. 10. 


Far away over the deserts and weary 
leagues of alien lands lay the famous city 
of Babylon. There, for three generations, 
thousands of Jewish people had been im- 
prisoned and enslaved. Many of its mighty 
towers and great ramparts were built by 
these people. Sons and daughters had 
grown up in captivity, and they, in turn, 
had seen their children’s children do the 
same. Up from the homes and hearts of 
old and hoary Israelites who long ago had 
marched into captivity, and from the homes 
and hearts of every succeeding generation 
which had never seen their own land, there 
had risen cries and prayers and agonies 
that God would one day lead them home. 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” That is 
the tale of one city. 

The other city was the once fair Jeru- 
salem, but now it had fallen to ruins, a 
former glory. The 
stones of its walls and ramparts lay broken 
in uneven heaps. The temple itself had 
been despoiled and overthrown, and the 
people who lived in its wretched houses 
were a sort of mongrel among the nations. 
There were foolish men who believed that 
God would one day fulfill His promise and 
restore the lost nation to its former glory. 
Meanwhile there was only this sorry desola- 
tion amid which it seemed only a fool’s 
belief to hope for the restoration of all 
its glory. And that is the tale of the 
second city. The first was the city of 
slavery; the second the city of hope, the 
city of man’s dreams. 

And one of God’s prophets saw these 
two cities as they were, and as they might 
yet be, for he perceived hovering above 
them the providence of God Almighty. 
Mark you, he was not blind to the hopeless 
aspect of the case. He saw all the facts; 
but in spite of appearance—and this is the 
essence of faith—he believed in God, the 
Father, Who is over all and Whose worth 
is supreme. Years might pass by—and they 
actually did—which might seem to defeat 
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and deny his dreams; but God’s promise to 
his heart was no dream. So, in his pro- 
phecy, Isaiah showed the exiles and the 
slaves in the distant city that the promise 
of God was their hearts; he said that, in 
spite of all appearances, God would lead 
them out from the land of slavery and sin 
back to the city of home and freedom; then 
he cried, “When the time comes, ‘go 
through the gates.” He meant that they 
should seize their chance. 

It is hard, from the passage, to know 
to which of thcse cities Isaiah referred. It 
may mean the call to pass out of the gates 
of Babylon into the desert, or it may mean 
when the desert has been crossed, to pass 
through the gates into Jerusalem. To- 
night, as a parable of human life, I take it 
as referring to both cities. Suppose we 
look first at the distant city of slavery, 
Babylon. Many of those Jews had grown 
old and died there. Moreover, two genera- 
tions of young men and women had grown 
up, knowing no other kind of life. After 
all, what was Jerusalem to them but a 
name! All that really made life for them 
was here in Babylon. The work, the 
friends, the pleasures, the joys, were all 
centered in this city of slavery. Although 
we call them slaves, they had many privi- 
leges. They were not unduly oppressed, 
for they had as much comfort and ease, 
perhaps even as much freedom as they 
might have had on the wild, scrubby hills 
of Judea. Hence it was not unnatural that 
when the call came to go back, many 
reasoned—as we often do—that it would 
be better to keep their present ills than to 
fly to others which were now unknown. So 
when God’s call came to these people to 
leave the city of slavery, many deliber- 
ately chose to stay in slavery and spend 
their lives and their hopes there. “Go 
through the gates,” said the prophet. “When 
God’s call comes, ‘go through the gates.” 

Now, brethren, this is life. For genera- 
tions we have dwelt in the city of slavery. 
Some of us have become so used to it that 
we hardly know it is slavery, but it is, 
nevertheless. We do not feel the chains, 
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but God has given us the great chance for 
liberty and new life by opening the gates 
which lead to freedom and true manhood, 
for it is the only chance for true manhood 
which this world offers the soul. 

Now you might think that when this 
cry to “go through the gates’ came, each 
man who was in the least conscious of his 
slavery and poorness of life would be 
tumbling over his neighbor in his desire 
to be free. Yet we know that the cry 
is needed as much to-day as of old. Some 
of us are deterred by the very friendships 
we have formed—God forgive us—and 
some have come to love our life of bondage 
until it has become a kind of second nature 
to us. Some of us have had our wills and 
characters so broken that we have not voli- 
tion and power to codperate with God’s 
grace in breaking away, and start on the 
plain road’ of thinking, desiring and _ re- 
solving, of self-abnegation and self-sacri- 
fice. We are afraid to take the journey. 
“Go ye through the gates,” 
and make the adventure of faith. Friends, 
I do not know another gospel to preach 
except this—to tell every soul that, if he 
cares, the gates are open wide. Oh, that 
young men and women knew this gospel! 

I admit, young people, that you may have 
a long road to trudge, and the cobbles will 
bruise your feet; you may have trials, diffi- 
culties and agonies, but He Who broke the 
gate can carry you on your way. It may 
even be that many of you will die before 
you reach the full, new city of manhood 
and perfect self-realization in Christ, but 
it is better to have a death in the desert 
than in Babylon, for then you will, at least, 
die with your faces to God and your hands 
in Christ’s. To all I say, Make the adven- 
ture. The life of peace, happiness, self- 
realization, hope lies there. Go ye through! 
That is the tale of one city. 

And we can picture something of the 
other city which is equally true of the 
prophet’s cry. The exiles had arrived at 
last before Jerusalem, the dream of their 
life, the goal of their journey. They stood 
on the hilltop spellbound, gazing at the 
city. They stopped to gaze, cry, shout. 
The old veterans and women pointed out 
famous places. Here. was the house of 
David, there was the temple of God! They 
stood there hardly noticing the passage of 
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Then up to the edge of the crowd 
came the prophet. “That,” he said, “is not 
the way to possess Jerusalem. ‘Go through 
the gates.’” Jerusalem is only yours when 
you grip it in both hands and enter in. Is 
not that the great reality of life? Do we 
not stand without, not for hours merely, 
but for years and never think of entering? 
The thing is really ours, if we but knew it. 
It needs only one little step; we should 
pass through the gates and possess. 

Take the common question of happiness. 
How many of us are right at the gates of 
happiness, looking through the bars at it— 
as it were—and longing for it without hav- 
ing the whole right to possess it! We 
have labored to gain it these long years. 
Some, perhaps, have come through the 
desert and wilderness, through years of 
struggle, and happiness is before them, yet 
they do not enter. They have it, perhaps, 


time. 


at their fireside, among their friends, but ~ 


they have never passed through the gates. 
This is not a fancy picture, but a terrible 
reality of human life. Why are so. few 
men and women really happy? They have 
all. the conditions, all the necessities, all 
the qualifications, but they do not possess 
the thing itself. The secret is this, “Go 
through the gates.’ The way to possess 
happiness is simply to claim it, find it in 
the common things and realize it in friends, 
in work, home and business which lie in 
front of each of us. “Go through the 
gates,’ said the prophet. It is a very 
simple but a very deep philosophy. 

Again I come to the main question—that 
of faith, There are many who have 
trudged a long way in search of it. We 
wish to believe in the Lord and Jesus Who 
has blessed other men’s homes and hearts, 
but some of us cannot. -We have struggled 
through deserts of doubt, along the rough 
roads of questionings, through perplexities 
and anxieties in an honest endeavor, yet 
we are standing with the city of faith only 
a little distance off. I can imagine Jesus 
saying as He said before, “Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God.” But there 
we stand! Oh, I know of many young men 
and women who are thus sitting and long- 
ing for the joy which'we have. Why don’t 
they have it? The reason is simply that 
they must claim it and “Go through the 
gates.” All these things can never be pos- 
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sessed by standing on the hill and viewing 
them. Only as we trust God and take faith 
‘in our hands can we enter. 

Thus, I think we have the summary of 
the philosophy of religion. Faith, in reli- 
gion, is just the entering in. We -can put 
it in more technical and theological terms, 
but the basis is the entering in. If a man 
desires to enter, say into business, he may 
stand outside for years to weigh and view 
and balance it with hope and longing in his 
heart, but only as he takes his courage and 
faith in both hands and marches straight 
in “through the gates” can he ever know 
what God and His providence holds for 
him in his future. If any one here is on 
the border line of faith, you may decide 
one of two things, either that God and 


Christ and réligion are not worth the can- 
dle—but if you do decide that honestly, 
you had better go back into the desert and 
Babylon—or that, in the faith and life of 
Christ, there is the one only chance of a 
true manhood, there is the only chance of 
faith, joy, love and hope. You may see 
what it has done for others and long pas- 
sionately that you may have the same joy 
and peace. If you decide that, I have just 
this one message for you, “Go through the 
gates.” For in that city where Christ is 
King there is hope and joy and peace. In 
all the known philosophies and systems, in 
all man’s makings and unmakings, there is 
nothing else known which can offer you 
these things. May each one of us accept 
this offer in Christ! 


THE REALITY OF JESUS CHRIST.’ 


Rev. Charles Brown. 


“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” Matt. xxvii. 20.. 

There are no words in all the annals of 
human speech ‘that are comparable in itm- 
perial authority to the last words of this 
gospel. “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth .... lo, I am with 
you alway’—not with you but with the 
people who are coming after you—“even 
unto the end of the world.” These words 
are so wonderful that some people do not 
believe them. Now how can we _ tell 
whether Jesus said these words or not? 
Well, the reason is that, for nineteen hun- 
dred years, men have proved that they are 
true. Literary and textual criticism is of 
no avail against the great consensus of ex- 
perience. The doubt has come too late in 
the day for us to accept it. I go back 
to the. first Christian century, to a man 
who had never seen Jesus in the flesh, 
who hated His very name, who struck at 
His cause with all’ the strength of his 
passionate nature; then his whole life was 
revolutionized, and he had everything to 
lose by the revolution. He became the most 
passionate advocate of Christ, and to the 
day of his death he declared that he had 
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seen the risen Christ. Mind you, he was 
a man of regal intellect; he heard the 
voice, “I am Jesus whom thou persecut- 
est.” Afterward in Corinth, “Be not afraid, 
[Paul] but speak, and hold not thy peace: 
for I am with thee, and no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee.” It was the same 
voice. Now was that either fact or fancy? 
The last chapter in Paul’s life came when 
he was in captivity in Rome. He wrote. 
to his dearest friend with a little bitterness 
in his speech. “At my first answer no 
man stood with me, but all men forsook 
me.’ Then He spoke of Luke, “Only Luke 
is with me,’ and of Mark as though he 
were faithful; then he says, “Notwithstand- 
ing, the Lord stood with me,” as 1f he had 
seen His face in the court and been 
strengthened by Him. There was no doubt 
about that. 

Then I go down through the centuries 
and I find David Brainerd and John Eliot 
among the Indians, William Carey in India, 
Judson with his weary six years without 
a single convert in Burma, all having this 
same consciousness in their solitary places 
—Jesus is here. Surely they are men worth 
heeding. You would take their evidence 
on any other matter. I also recall a man 
at whose feet I was privileged to sit as 
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a youth in Birmingham, Doctor Dale, a 
philosopher and theologian, who was. not 
given to hallucinations. He was a man of 
affairs, and the greatest political force and 
speaker in his city. His son, Sir Alfred 
Dale of Liverpool University, who has 
written his life, tells how, as his father 
was preparing one of his Easter sermons, 
he became deeply conscious with all the 
power of a new revelation of the fact that 
“Jesus Christ is alive!” And, says Sir 
Alfred Dale, “My father marched up and 
down his study in the greatest excitement, 
saying, ‘Jesus Christ is living!” A new 
day had dawned. Ever after that not a 
Sunday morning passed in Cars Lane Meet- 
ing House where Doctor Dale preached, but 
a hymn was sung to the risen, living Christ. 
People asked, Is it Easter? Has Doctor 
Dale made a mistake? But ever after he 
taught that Jesus Christ was not seated 
on a shining throne remote from human 
life; He was not entombed in history; 
He was not imprisoned in a creed; He was 
the eternal contemporary to the sons of 
men, a great reality. 

I go from Doctor Dale to numbers of 
people who are neither theologians nor 
philosophers. I recall a signal man in the 
railway service in England who wrote a 
letter to me. He said, “Very often at my 
lonely post of duty in a wild and stormy 
night, I feel Jesus to be as real to me 
as my wife is in the daytime.’ Now, 
friends, are those pious fancies? Are they 
pulpit theories, or are they simply the facts 
of Christian experience—Jesus Christ, liv- 
ing, real, near? Why, we would not live 
in any hope if we did not realize that 
Jesus Christ is living. He lives and He 
is near! 

I want you to see what this means this 
morning. Oh, if we could go back to our 
work with Dale’s consciousness, with the 
vision of the living Christ, it would make 
all the difference between midnight and 
noonday to most of us! There are Chris- 
tian people who do not know that, because 
of some dimness of vision. They labor 
and are faithful and true—“He that was 
healed wist not who it was,’ “I girded 
thee, though thou hast not known me,” 
“There standeth one among you, whom ye 
know not”—yet' other things come in to 
dim their vision. The world and trouble 
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always say, “I am with you.” Two of the 
most pathetic lines in Tennyson are these 
in “In Memoriam.” I wonder if they ex- 
press anyone else’s experience? 


“O sorrow, wilt thou live with me, 
No casual mistress, but a wife. 


No, sorrow, thou art no casual mistress, 
but I have thee with me when I lie down, 
and when I arise; it is the shadow which is 
come to stay. There are uncongenial duties 
to which we must return. Some of us may 
be bound to wuncongenial persons from 
whom we cannot honorably extricate our- 
selves. I remember how Charles Lamb 
wrote to Coleridge, his old school friend, 
from his place in the East India House, 
saying, “I am all alone here. There are 
plenty of other clerks in the office, but 
nobody cares for poetry, nobody reads the 
New Testament. Here I can only con- 
verse with you by letter.” It is always so. 
There we are with our own ambitions and 
nobody to share them. “I have no man 
likeminded,” writes Saint Paul, that solitary 
soul. 

Now if this is true, we have only begun 
to understand the. human personality. Sup- 
pose there be within my personality this 
unexplored mystery, some inner chamber 
into which I can retire and come face to 
face with Christ. As we ministers go back 
to our parishes after our vacations, we may 
be dreading the work. We may be think- 
ing, “I do not know how I shall ever 
be equal to preaching fresh sermons, meet- 
ing the perplexities of the young, comfort- 
ing the brokenhearted, showing men the 
way of life, and returning to the shadow, 
the grind, and the burden. Why should 
not each of us hear this, ‘Lo, I am with 
you alway’? I am closer than your burden, 
closer than the passion which haunts you, 
closer than your wuncongenial tasks and 
companions whose ideals clash with yours 
and trouble you.. I am with you, a spirit- 
ual presence.” This is a great fact. Crowd 
everything you can into the personal pro- 
noun, think of all Jesus was in the days 
of His flesh, and believe He is that in the 
Spirit. I quote Tennyson again, 

“Closer is He than breathing, 
Nearer than hands or feet.” 


How can you know it? There is the 
difficulty. You think, If I could only have 
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seen Jesus in the flesh, touched His hand, 
looked into’ His eyes, heard the tones of 
His voice, seen Him heal the sick, and 
been with Him on the Mount, how helpful 
it would have been! Would it? Do you 
know—of course you must—that the vast 
majority of the people who saw Him in 
the flesh did not believe in Him? Do you 
know this further thing, that His disciples 
believed in Him a great deal more when 
He had gone out of their sight than when 
He was with them. They were truer, 
braver, stronger and better, and Jesus was 
more real to them then. We are just now 
on the shore of our wonderful, human 
personality, and two things have become 
clear to us in what is called new psychol- 
ogy. There is, first of all, this theory—and 
I think we may say it is a fact—of what 
is called the larger self. It means that my 
personality, the ego, is not confined within 
the physical organism. Surely Christ’s 
qualities existed out of the body. Do not 
your relationships carry you out of your- 
self? Let me illustrate. A part of my 
personality is at this moment away in 
London. If I get a cable saying that one 


of my children has done wrong—what Jhas' 


that to do with me? Or if a message 
comes telling me of awful accident or 
illness which has befallen my wife, am I 
not well-nigh crushed? My personality is 
there. So it was with Saint Paul. He 
says of his church in Philippi, “I have 
you in my heart.” His personality was in 
his churches. It is said that when the 
seventh King of England lost his son, he 
did not pass out of existence, but his hope 


and all his interests died, and he went’ 


about as a man in another world. 

Am I not perfectly right in transferring 
this theory, this fact of the larger self, to 
the relationship of our Lord unto His dis- 
ciples? Is not a great part of His per- 
sonality in His church, in His people? 
“That... . ye might be partakers,” says 
Peter, “of the divine nature.” And Paul 
says, “He that is joined unto the Lord is 
one spirit,” “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” Mark you, touch but the 
feeblest of Christ’s people and you touch 
Him—to injure or to help. “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” “We are members of his body, of 
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his flesh, and of his bones,” says Paul 
again, joined to Jesus Christ. “Thou art 
in me, and I in thee,” “Abide in me, and 
Tin you.” The larger personality of Christ 
is here, “My little children, of whom | 
travail in birth again until Christ be formed 
in you.” Christ in you means the absolute 
unity of life, the vine and the branches. 
Touch the branch and you will touch the 
vine, for the life blood of the one is in 
the other. 

Here is the second fact of psychology, 
that of personality, and this is an indis- 
putable fact—that personality is communi- 
cable. This can be easily demonstrated. 
You are sad and depressed and a cheery 
friend comes to see you. When you have 
been talking ten minutes he has communi- 
cated enough of his cheeriness to lift you 
out of yourself. You are a moral coward, 
and when a brave man is present you feel 
that you have some of his courage, and 
you dare to go closer to things than when 
you are alone. I recall an incident in my 
childhood. I was walking in a wild, stormy 
night, haunted with the noise of the tele- 
graph wires, and frightened at every sound, 
when a shapeless form appeared in the road 
at a little distance. I was rooted to the 
spot with terror. Then I heard my name 
called, and I knew the voice of my mother. 
When I ran and took her hand, I feared no 
more. She simply enveloped me in her 
courage. “Oh,” said one of the New 
Guinea people to James Chalmers, “take me 
with you. When you are by, I am clean 
and strong, and I overcome, but when you 
are gone, I am weak.’ Do you not know 
what it is to feel like that about some per- 
son? How is it that, in the presence of 
some people, you feel all that is best in you 
flourish, and in the presence of other 
people, the wrong in you is stirred up, and 
you are dragged away from the good? 

Do you know what delivers people from 
sin? It is personality. Here is a man in 
the grip of vice, under the power of drink. 
How is he going to be saved? You must 
never doubt him, but go to him and give 
him your strength. Now let us be sure 
that closer than any one can come to an- 
other human being, Jesus Christ comes to 
the soul which trusts Him, and imparts 
Himself. A pure soul can garrison a foul 
one and keep it, “I am with you; I am 
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sufficient.” I am with you every day, in 
business, in happy fellowship, in solitude, 
and on rainy as well as bright Sundays. 
Ministers, I am with you when you have 
a handful for a congregation, just as surely 
as when you have a large number, and busi- 
ness men, I am with you when everything 
hangs in the balance. I am with you in the 
day of monotony. Monotony! Touching 
the same things or, as a poor woman in 
London said, “washing the same bit of 
floor, and the same dishes,’ copying figures 
out of the same book into another—it is 
always the same! Do you know that I 
think there is no work in life which 
cannot become monotonous. I have known 
men to get tired of the ministry because 
of the grind of making sermons. Sick 
of the ministry! I knew a man in England 
who became weary of being a member of 
Parliament and withdrew. 
of the greatest souls God ever made, a 
genius, who has left his mark on all his- 
tory. Was he not doomed to pass forty 
years in a desert as the companion of 
sheep that were not his own? And after- 
wards did he not become the leader of a 
people in forty years of wandering, until 
their carcasses were mingled with the dust 
of the desert, who were more stupid than 
the sheep he had tended? And did Moses 
break down at this? No, he endured it. 
He did not break down, though I cannot 
say that he did not break out, but he en- 
dured it all “as seeing him who is in- 
visible.” But the Lord spoke with Moses 
face to face, as a man speaks with his 
friends. I also think of a greater than 
Moses. I think of that thirty years in a 


I think of one. 
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little Oriental’ village hidden among the — 


hills, living in a peasant’s cottage, work- 


ing at a carpenter’s bench, occupied with 


the trifling’ and common tasks, and I say, 
“He knows what monotony is.” And He 
is with you in your monotony. With that 
thought you may get great help for any 
small duty, to lift it up and dignify it. 
“T am with you,” and the presence of the 
person you love best always  banishes 
monotony. 

Now some of you are saying, “I wish I 
could feel that were all true.’ Will you 
allow me to say this to you? Begin to act 
as if it were true. It is one of the vitally 
important things. Seneca, a heathen phil- 
osopher, and a contemporary of Paul, says 
that to order our moral life we ought to 
choose some person, the best person we 
know, and live as if in his presence, act 
as if he saw. We know a better than 
Seneca ever knew. I remember one man 
who said, “I have set the Lord always be- 
fore me.” Can you not begin this way? 
You have not realized the presence of 
Christ before, but can you not begin by 
practicing His presence? Submit the pro- 
gramme of every day to Him, and you will 
come to live in His light with the result 
that the fear of adverse things will drop 
away. If you will begin to live that way 
you, Christian man, will come into the 
realization of the great fact that Jesus. 
Christ lives, is near, and that you live in 
Him. Let us offer this prayer as we 
separate and go back to our work facing 
all its uncertainty and its changes: 


“Lord Jesus, make Thyself to me 
A living, bright reality.” 


THE NECESSITY OF OBEYING THE VISION.* 


Rev. Charles Brown. 


“Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” Acts 
HHU, IO. 

This is the vital part of the speech deliv- 
ered on one of the great occasions in Paul’s 
life which throbs with human interest. 
Paul had been detained in prison for two 
years at Cesarea during the pleasure and 


*Delivered Sunday evening, August 18, 1912. 


caprice of two successive Roman governors 
of the province. The first of them, a repre- 
sentative of the justice of Rome, hoped that 


a bribe would be offered sufficiently large’ 


to induce him to liberate the prisoner. This 
not forthcoming, he passed the prisoner on 
to his successor, who was a more honest 
man. He was gentinely perplexed, and 
examined his prisoner finding nothing polit- 
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ically, criminally or morally against him. 
The whole quarrel centered in a person 
named Jesus who was dead and whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive. It did not matter to 
Festus whether Jesus were alive or dead, 
for he had no spiritual vision whatever. He 
was a pure secularist, a materialist. He was 
one of the few men who came up against 
the Christian faith in its early. stages and 
saw nothing in it but fanatical, Jewish 
superstition. His great problem was to get 
enough material to forward to Rome con- 
cerning this prisoner. Agrippa came to his 
assistance, and in the auditorium at Ces- 
area this great occasion arose. There were 
the King and his wife, Festus and all the 
great people of the city; before this au- 
dience Paul was asked to give an account 
of his intimate, spiritual experience. I 
wonder that he could do it. It is not so 
hard to speak to a combative, hostile or 
sympathetic audience; but to a languidly 
curious audience, one living right outside 
your world, it would seem almost impossi- 
ble. It was only because Saint Paul felt the 
presence of the Unseen Auditor that he 
spoke as he did. 
Then Paul related the incidents of his 
life until he came to the pivot upon which 
everything turned in the phrase, “the 
heavenly vision,” “I was not disobedient” ; 
everything came out of that. “I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
Have we not had visions during these two 
weeks? Has not Christ spoken to us? 
Have we not seen the vision of a better, 
_ worthier life? Now, what will we do with 
it? Some who have caught the vision 
are going away to live among people 
who have it not. What do you think 
those people thought of a man who 
had renounced everything, accepted poverty, 
scorn, suffering, hardship, on the strength 
of a vision? Does not Festus sum up the 
situation as it appeared to most of those 
- people when he said, “We have a madman 
here; religion has made him tinbalanced”? 
The remarkable thing is that a consider- 
able body of learned opinion to-day agrees 
with Festus, and we are asked to believe 
that Saint Paul’s conversion, all his 
churches, that letter of regal reasoning, 
the Roman letter, came out of a sunstroke 
from a man who had some terrible distress. 
Well, that is placing too great a demand 
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upon my credulity. I would rather believe 
the man knew what happened to him. He 
saw Jesus; he saw his destiny. “I was 
not disobedient.” 

Don’t trouble about the discrepancies in 
the account of Paul’s conversion. I never 
heard a man tell a story three times in 
exactly the same way. I would never tell 
the story of my conversion precisely the 
same, for it would depend upon my audi- 
ence. If I were speaking to Sunday school 
teachers, I would emphasize what my 
teacher did; if I were preaching in an evan- 
gelistic meeting, I would tell what D. L. 
Moody did. I do not believe ary man ever 
told anybody all that happened to him in a 
great spiritual crisis, and I do not think 
that Paul did. It does not matter to me 
that, in one narrative, Ananias is there and 
in another he is not. I do not think Paul 
ever told anybody what he did for seventy- 
two hours when he was dazed and stricken 
in the city of Damascus. The vital thing 
is that Jesus spoke to him then and His 
plan of life appeared to him. What would 
most people think if Paul lived next door 
to them? What would some of you think 
ff you met a man who could not talk of 
anything but Jesus Christ? You would 
probably give him a wide berth. Even you, 
Christian people, suppose a man talked to 
you about a vision he had received, would 
you not say you did not believe in visions? 
But I want you to believe in them,—not all 
of them, of course,—for in dreams and 
visions of the night and in waking thoughts 
God speaks. You do not pronounce the 
term visionary with much respect, but the 
world owes practically everything to vision- . 
aries, to men who have seen what others 
have not. 

Here was a man who was certain that he 
had seen Christ, and the vision changed the 
whole current of his life; see the effect 
upon him. There is a great deal in it that 
we do not always see. We dwell upon what 
it was which revolutionized his life, so that 
he gave up all that seemed to be worth 
having and accepted all that seemed to be 
despised. That is to say, he was capable of 
devotion and renunciation of which the 
young ruler and Nicodemus were not cap- 
able. He carried with him into his new life 
all his temperamental and constitutional 
qualities and so carried all his intensity, 
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passion, intellectual power, and mental 
strength into his new service. 

But why did Jesus Christ call Paul? It 
was not to save his soul, but to make him 
a minister to others. Christ does not call 
people to stop them in wrong-doing, but 
to start them in right-doing. Jesus Christ 
wants your intense natures, regal intellects, 
virility, strength, enthusiasm,—not to blot 
you out but to fulfill you. Our churches 
suffer to-day from a lack of enthusiasm. 
I am afraid of a passionless church. The 
approved type of Christian life is just the 
type that the New Testament hates, a 
man who is not cold—no, but he is not 
hot either. The hot man makes you very 
uncomfortable. You always want to sit 
on him and reduce him to order. “Be- 
cause thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 
A man once said to me, “My favorite 
maxim is, ‘Let your moderation be known 
unto all men.” He thought he was quot- 
ing Saint Paul, but he was not, for Paul 
is a very unfortunate example of modera- 
tion. His whole soul was in the business. 
The only thing he was enthusiastic about 
was his religion. It is curious that people 
may be enthusiastic about everything but 
religion. In the matter of sports, politics, or 
business nobody suspects their sanity for a 
moment; but if they are enthusiastic in 
religion they begin to say, “There is some- 
thing queer about him.” Yet, it is the one 
thing on earth which ought to kindle the 
flame of enthusiasm in a man’s breast. 

Now there is not a faculty with which 
God has endowed you that needs to be 
’ suppressed to live the Christian life. Just 
consecrate your life and it will not be 
suppressed. Have you a fund of mirth? 
Do you think you are going to leave that 
behind? It is badly wanted. Why, I could 
not live if I could not laugh, and I have 
never been forbidden to laugh yet. Said 
Charles Kingsley, “I went out onto the 
hills, and I felt the glory of God and I 
laughed.” Listen, “For ye shall go out with 


joy .... the mountains and the hills shall. 


break forth .... into singing, and the trees 

. shall clap their hands.” Have you 
humor? Jesus will not take it from you, 
for that is badly wanted too. A little of it 
will even relieve the tedium of the Sunday 
school lesson. A little consecrated sarcasm 
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may even laugh the devil out of some things. — 
Have you the power of indignation? It is 
much needed in the kingdom. Have you 
any dynamite in your composition? ‘There 
are plenty of strongholds of the devil to 
be blasted and blown up. There is no- 
faculty in you which Jesus Christ does 
not want and cannot use. I read some- 
where of a violinist who was converted. | 
He did not smash his fiddle but it was 
converted as well as he, and he played it 
for the glory of God. Mark you, it is 
not merely that you want Christ but Christ 
wants you. There is no gift which you 
cannot use in God’s service. Being a Chris- 
tian does not mean suppression but ex-— 
pansion and transformation. You can only 
live the life you were meant to live, and 
your faculties can only reach their highest 
as they are devoted to their lawful King 
and given up to the highest service. 

Now what did Paul do with his vision? 
He proceeded on the assumption that what 
happened to him on the way to Damascus 
might happen at any time to anyone else, 
so he was never hopeless about anybody. 
He saw in every man he met, whether he 
be judge, king, slave, or soldier chained to 
him, a man who belonged to Christ. Two. 
years before, he had stood in this same audi- 
torium and faced two persons guilty in 
the sight of God and man, steeped to the 
lips in crime and lust; then He had so 
talked to Felix and Drusilla and reasoned 
with them of righteousness that they trem- 
bled. He believed it possible that Felix 
might be won for Christ. Now he stood 
before Agrippa and instead of trying his 
cleverness he endeavored to bring him to 
Christ. Why not? He was a most unlikely 
person, most of us would think, yet Paul’s 
eyes saw the light of a hope which was 
doomed to disappointment; still he pled with 
Agrippa, the last and worst of the Herods. 
Nobody else would have had any hope in 
that direction. The sacrifice was far too 
great, the prejudice too invincible—but re- 
member, this man’s own prejudice had been 
broken down, his own sacrifice made, and 
it was such a blessed thing to be a Chris- 
tian that he never doubted that any man 
could be won if only he had the vision of 
Jesus. If Jesus has done a little thing in 
your life, you will not think He can do 
much in any life; but if He has done a 
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great thing for you, turned your heart in- 
side out, made the weary wilderness of 


your life into a garden of the Lord, you 
will believe He can do 
Belse. 


it for anyone 
But Agrippa’s language was that of 


a superior person who says, “If you think, 


with a little argument, you are going to 
make me, the King, a Christian, a dog of - 


a Christian, you can save your breath for 


some more hopeful object,’ R. V. Whether 


or no, Agrippa was one of Paul’s failures. 
Now, I say to you, fellow Christian work- 
ers, when you have a great failure like 


that, think of Paul, and remember that no 


_ hope. 


number of failures ever daunted him. He 
just went to the next man with the same 
You have one man who is obedi- 


ent unto the heavenly vision; you have 


another man who is troubled by that 
vision. It knocks at his door and then 
he dismisses it as an impossible dream and 
goes back to the old life. There are no 
other such crises in life as when you get 
the vision. Do not pass it lightly by. 
Some of you have had a vision of a 
pure, true, godly life. Listen to me, 
you can never be the same as before. Now 


are you just going back to the old routine, 


your old method of life? Suppose Paul 
had gone back, hesitated and been diso- 
bedient? He who hesitates is lost. Men 
can be lost here and hereafter, and, mark 


this, if Paul had been disobedient it would 


lives to the service of Christ. 
_ the vision? 
him Jesus as personal Saviour, but to en- 
rich his life by service. 


not have been the losing of his own soul 


merely, but that of thousands of other 
What was 
It was not merely to show to 


“Stand upon thy 
feet: for I have appeared unto thee for 
this purpose, to make thee a minister and 


a witness both of these things which thou 
hast seen, and of those things in the which 
I will appear unto thee; delivering thee 
from the people, and from the Gentiles, 
unto whom now I send thee,. to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light.” If he had been untrue to the vision, 
he would have failed Christ as Lord and 
Master. 

God is speaking to some of you fathers 
and mothers, and, do you know, if you do 
not live a better life after this, your church, 
your children, your Sunday school class 
will suffer for it? Ministers, your congre- 
gations will suffer if you are not better 
pastors. God has given us a vision of a 
better life. Will we be obedient to it? 

It is always a vision of sacrifice and 
renunciation; but the young ruler made the 
mistake of only seeing the sacrifice and 
failing to see the Divine companion, the 
fellowship of Jesus. I have no doubt Paul 
saw it. Through renunciation and sacri- 
fice, came this immortality. He would 
never have been heard of save as the arch 
persecutor of the Church if he had been 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. Some 
of you here will be obedient, and some will 
not. To be obedient is to take the way of 
life and peace and holy fellowship; to be 
disobedient is to count yourself out of 
eternal life. 

Now let us believe that the Spirit of God 
is here and His constraint is upon us. Do 
not resist it, for the sake of your soul, 
your congregation, your class, your church, 
your servant, your influence. Say with this 
man, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
There is the gate to heaven, to everlasting 
life. God help us to be obedient to the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit. 
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Personalia. 


Rev. John A. Chapin has resigned the rector- 
ship of Trinity Church, Tilton, N. H., to become 
associate minister at Holy Trinity Church, 
Harlem, New York City. 


Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., has accepted a 
place in the faculty of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary and will fill the lectureship on ‘Ecclesi- 
astical Law and Philosophy of Christianity.” 


Rev. Francis Theodore Brown, of Manville, 
diocese of Rhode Island, has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Andrew’s Church, Yonkers, N. Y., to 
succeed Rey. Karl Reiland, who becomes rector 
of St. George’s Church, New York. 


Rev. John Grant Newman, D. D., president 
of The Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio, has resigned that office to accept the 
pastorate of Chambers-Wylie Memorial Church 
‘of Philadelphia, in succession to the late Dr. 
Frank Talmage. 


Rev. John Brownlee Voorhees, secretary of the 
Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America, has resigned his position to 
accept the pastorate of the Asylum Hill Congre- 
gational Church of Hartford. He will succeed 
Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Twitchell, who will become 
pastor emeritus after a pastorate of nearly half 
a century. 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., is about to 
make an extensive tour in connection with Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, colleges and univer- 
sities, the theme of discussion at the meetings 
being federation and codperation. Next year Dr. 
Sheldon will make a trip around the world. After 
the ‘Christian Endeavor Convention in San Fran- 
cisco, he will sail for the Orient, visiting first 
Japan, then China, India, Upper Asia, Turkey and 
through Europe home. 


Rev. J. Q. A. Henry, D. D., whose evangelistic 
campaign has been interrupted since January on 
account of illness in his family, expects in the 
coming year to continue his world-wide tour by 
a series of missions in this country and in Canada, 
after which he proposes to fulfill certain important 
engagements in Great -Britain. His party will 
consist of Prof. B. F. Butts, soloist, leader and 
composer, Mrs. B. F. Butts as an expert worker 
among women and children, and Mr. J. Chester 
White as pianist and specialist among young 
people. 


Below are given the recent and prospective 
engagements of several workers in the evangel- 
istic field: 


Hay Bell—Sept., Hopewell, Mo.; Oct., Laton, 
Calif. 

Chester Birch—Aug. 20-31, Winona Lake, Ind.; 
Nov. 12-Dec.1, South Auburn, Neb. 

John M. Currie—Sept. 8-29, Brockton, 

C. R. Haudenschield—Oct. 6-Nov. 
Calif.; Nov. 6-Dec. 1, Sebastopol, Calif. 

E, R. Hermiston—Aug. 21-Sept. 5, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Sept., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert L. Jones—Sept. 8-22, Talladega, Ala.; 
Sept. 29-Oct. 13, Tulsa, Okla.; Oct==20-Nov. 3) 
Jefferson City, Mo.; Nov. 17-Dec. 1, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Milford H. Lyon and Party—Sept. 22-Nov. 3, 
Newark, Ohio; Noy. 10-Dec. 22, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Milton S. Rees—Sept. 15, Williamsport, Pa. 
Charles Cullen Smith and Party—Sept. 15-Oct. 


Mass. 
3, Visalia, 


6, Hancock, Mich.; Oct. 13-Nov. 3, Chicago 
Junction, Ohio. 
J. D. Taylor—Aug.-Oct., Marcus, Rice and 


Little Falls, Wash. 
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Our Book Table. 


At the Temple Church. Sermons by H. G. 


Woods, D. D. (‘The Scholar as Preacher’’ 
Series. ) Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Cloth. 239 pages. 4s. 6d. net. 


Current sermons preached by the present master 
of the Temple in the venerable church of that 
same name make up the above volume. They 
reveal in the author the wielder of a facile and 
fertile pen. The sustained quality of style and 
thought found in them shows him to be a fit suc- 
cessor of Thomas Hooker “the judicious,’ John 
Littleton, Charles John Vaughan and _ other 
masters of equal note. 
of the classes against the masses in England has 
reached an intensity that is being reflected in the 
religious realm, the sweet reasonableness of spirit 
and the broad-minded charity which pervades the 
first sermon, that on ‘‘Toleration,”’ calls for special 
mention and commendation. 

The preacher is at his best in the second ser- 
mon, entitled “Continuity and Flexibility.” In it 
he sets forth the wonderful wisdom of Jesus mani- 
fested in the founding of His Church upon general 
fundamental principles instead of precedents. 
Thus He shows Himself to be the Universal Christ. 
A brief quotation from it will not be out of place: 

“Let us try to steady our judgment by thinking 
of Christ’s wider outlook across the centuries. 
He sees things in a true perspective and propor- 
tion which are beyond our reach. We are here 
but for an instant of time. Each single life is 
but a drop in the ocean of human existence. As 
Christ walks upon the waters, He pauses for a 
moment on the wave which forms our little gen- 
eration—a moment and He passes on to the suc- 
ceeding age.’”’ This is representative of the 
intellectual and spiritual manna that abounds on 


In a day when the strife ~ 
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these pages and also reminds us that the homi- 
letic art is by no means extinct to-day in the 
Church of England.—G. D. 


Call of the Christ: A Study of the Challenge of 
Jesus to the Present Century (The). By Her- 
bert Willett. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 212 pages. $1 net. 


Whatever can make the Galilean Lord and Christ 
live again, vividly and realistically before our 
eyes, deserves a place in literature, and is worthy 
the fame of an immortality. Dr. Willett’s book 
is one of that class. He has read aright, we think, 
the spirit of the age in which we live, that it is 
not church or churches, or systems of theologies, 
or philosophies, or creeds, that the world is 
thirsting for, or the age is calling for; but a 
living, loving, omnipotent Christ, Who under- 
stands their problems, sympathizes with their 
difficulties, wishes to relieve their , distresses, 
carry their sorrows, and bear all the evil of 
their sin; and to give them “full and perfect 
life, His vision of truth and beauty and His con- 
sciousness of power.” And all these He has 
to give, but only and alone in His own Person, 
by our coming to, accepting, living in, and for 
Him. 

All this, the author in this book plainly and 
eloquently, yet pointedly, sets forth—T. C. B. 


Hudson Taylor in Early Years: The Growth of 
a Soul. By Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Maps. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 512 pages. $2.25 net. 


This work, the first volume of which is now pub- 
lished under the above title, does not give the 
life of this distinguished missionary to the world 
for the first time. “The Story of the China 
Inland Mission,” prepared twenty years ago by 
Mrs. Howard Taylor, then Miss Geraldine Guin- 
ness, was, in essence, the life of the man of whose 
faith and love the China Inland Mission had, 
under God, become the embodiment. But the 
present work is far more intimate and thorough- 
going. It lies closer to sources. It surveys, as 
the other could not, a finished career. If the 
former work communicated Hudson Taylor’s life 
while he was living, this latter work seems des- 
tined powerfully to perpetuate it now that he is 
dead. 

That such a life calls for perpetuation the mis- 
sionary situation to-day solemnly shows. The 

' case of the unevangelized races is too urgent and 
the obstacles in the way of their evangelization 
too overwhelming to tolerate ignorance if light 
can be thrown. on the strategic question of 
method; and-that Hudson Taylor is the modern 
apostle of missionary method is a fact which can- 
not long remain obscure to those who have come 
to understand what the missionary enterprise, at 
heart, really is. 

The contribution of the China Inland Mission 
to the missionary situation to-day is its radiant 
testimony to the all-sufficiency of God. The man 
who founded it was, from conversion on, in a 
peculiar way the creation of God. His strength 
was forged in furnaces of humiliation and afflic- 
tion which man never would have chosen. The 
very idea of the mission was born in a time of 
insurmountable weakness. Its most striking 
crises were inaugurated by disaster. Its whole 
history, from the time when it was but a pin-point 

of light till now when it includes in its scope a 
thousand mission stations, reveals a God Who is 
not only Lord of His Church, but Lord of the 
‘nations and of all circumstances. Here is another 
chapter in providence, another page from the 
miraculous history of redemption, in which God 
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is Actor, and man receives and distributes to the 
hungry multitude what God gives. 

Conformably to this, the human requirement 
prominent in this history is not organization, 
policy, or even ability, but utter faith in the living 
God, coupled with readiness to pay any price that 
God may require that His purpose of salvation 
may prevail throughout the world. For fruits it 
presents a record of God’s unerring faithfulness 
and entire sufficiency. No debts, no appeals to 
men, no dependence on man; but rather, a rela- 
tionship to God which proves contagious and 
becomes to the mission itself the highest power 
of its own propagation. . 

And all this is wrought out, first of all, in the 
life and experience of one man,—a man with a 
passion for believing and trusting God utterly, a 
man scrupulously, even painfully, faithful in that 
which is least, a man walking unabashed through 
the severest discipline of defeat and humiliation 
in order that, ceasing from struggle and consent- 
ing to his own impotence, God might be revealed 
as the all-sufficient Actor on the arena of His own 
work. 

And this is the life which these pages very 
simply and artlessly describe. It has a word for 
the soldier on the field or for the saint pondering 
on a sick bed the promises of God. The mission- 
ary will find here solace matching his burden, the 
humble Christian satisfaction matching the reality 
and depth of his desire. The whole world pursues 
the art of living; yet who ever so much as touches 
its flying garments but the men and women who, 
like the subject of these memoirs, perpetuate reve- 
lation by being submissive, susceptible to God?— 
ds aah; Ss 


Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s. By Grace 
Fallow Norton. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Board. 77 pages. $1 net. 


These little songs are the “‘little letters to herself’’ 
which Leonie X., the still girl who never told her 
name, wrote and hid beneath her pillow during the 
two years she lay in a small Franciscan hospital 
in a New England mill town awaiting death after 
a dire hurt from a slip on an icy pavement. The 
poems are remarkable, for she possessed an 
extraordinary power of expression as well as deep 
insight into the life she saw lived about her. 
Her questionings were into the deep things, the 
mysteries of life, and as the poems follow one 
another we see the meaning of pain, of terror, of 
life itself, develop in her thought until she can 
send a message of strength to “her kind.” Per- 
haps no outcry against the overworking of women 
and children could be more pathetic or powerful 
than the following ‘“‘little letter’? of hers: 


“What shall repay for waste of life? 
What shall repay for pain? 

Oh, what shall give the land its food 
If the young wheat have no rain? 

How shall the reaper call it good, 
If trampled it hath lain? 


“Oh, what shall give the land its men 
If children fight its wars, 

If youth to the market-place they bring, 
And man his manhood mars 

To give some king a golden ring, 
Or his lords their gilded stars?” 


—E. C. W. 
Reasonable Biblical Criticism. By Willis J. 
Beecher, D. D. Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 335 pages. $1 net. 


This is an attempt to inform the average man 
concerning the spirit, methods and results of the 
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modern critical study of the Bible, to give the 
reasons why many scholars cannot accept these 
results, and to point out a criticism that appears 
to the author to be more “reasonable.” Dr. 
Beecher possesses many qualifications for such a 
work. His undoubted scholarship commands the 
respect of those who do not agree with him, his 
spirit of fairness disarms prejudice, and his dis- 
position to acknowledge the assured results of 
critical study and make the most of them helps 
those who study the book to feel that the author 
is not obstinately shutting his eyes to truth. 
The book is not an attack upon Higher Criti- 
cism; it is an attempt to take what is reasonable 
in it and apply it to the Bible in such a manner 
that the ordinary man can understand it. In 
Part I the great present-day question is declared 
to be “Are the Scriptures true?’ It is shown 
that agnostic criticism can answer this question 
merely in the negative. But this answer is only 
necessary because the method used is unreason- 
able; the fault is pointed out and a better way 
shown. In the remainder of the book this method 
is applied to particular Biblical narratives and 
certain books of the Bible. We do not know of 
a better book to recommend to one who is con- 
fused by the jangling voices of the time and who, 
fearing that his old view of the Bible is unten- 
able, does not know where to turn for help. He 
may not find here exactly the confirmation of his 
old view; but he will find that he has nothing to 
fear from a reasonable Biblical criticism.—WN. F. S. 


Romans (VI-XI). By Rev. W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, D. D. (“A Devotional Commentary” 


Series. Edited by Rev. A. R. Buckland, 
M. A.) Religious Tract Society, London, 
England. Vol. II. Cloth. 235 pages. 2/-. 


This second volume of the series fully meets the 
expectation awakened by the first, and merits the 
same high praise. It is characterized by careful 
exegesis, spiritual insight and definite application. 
While traversing passages which for ages have 
been the battlefields of theologians, the spirit is 
never controversial and the immediate and con- 
tinual aim is practical—C. R. E. 


Scarlet Woman, or The Revival of Romanism 
(The). By I. M. Haldeman, D. D. Chas. C. 
Cook, New York. Paper. 41 pages. 10 cents. 


This booklet is a chapter from the volume en- 
titled “The Signs of the Times.’’ It presents a 
terrific indictment of Romatnism, which the writer 
identifies with the “Babylon” of the Apocalypse. 
There are, unquestionably, many striking re- 
semblances between the two systems; and, 
whether or not the writer establishes the sug- 
gested identity, he does present facts which 
rebuke the prevalent ignorance and indifference 
in relation to the revival of Romanism.—C. R. E. 


South American Problems. By Robert E. Speer. 
Student Volunteer Movement, New York. 


Cloth. 265 pages. 75 cents. 


In a short, concise but inclusive survey of the 
republics of South America, Mr. Speer places 
before the reader a groundwork of facts which 
serves well as a basis for the discussion following 
on the great moral, political and intellectual prob- 
lems of these countries. Logical deductions are 
made showing the terrible need existent for the 
injection into the life of the people of a vital 
religion which alone can give the stamina and 
backbone necessary to the best development of 
the country. 

Just to the South American religious system in 
every way, a terrible responsibility is shown to lie 
upon the Roman Catholic Church for not having 
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produced a better moral life among its people. 
The reason for this is that a stream cannot rise 
higher than its source. “The idea that a man 
should be morally pure is too little proclaimed and 
too much ridiculed in South America.” 
are hundreds of men in South America to-day 
who declare that they never received any standard 


of purity or any power of righteousness until they 


heard the Gospel from the evangelical mission- 
aries.’ The brightest and most hopeful condi- 
tions in the country are the result of Protestant 
missions. 

The burden of racial inheritance has been a 
heavy one to overcome and little enough effort 
seems to have been.made to overcome it. ‘The 
South American Church has never waged any 
such war against impurity as has been waged in 
lands where Protestant churches are found, or in 
Roman Catholic Ireland. It has, by its refusal 
to recognize the validity of civil marriage and by 
its over-extortionate marriage fees, directly fos- 
tered illegitimacy. Its priesthood, as will appear, 
has come out of the life it was supposed to raise 
and has accommodated itself to the moral stan- 
dards surrounding it.” ‘‘‘Our needs,’ say the 
wisest and most patriotic men in South America, 
‘are character and intelligence.’’’ ‘‘Many of the 
republics provide, by law, for compulsory educa- 
tion, but the provision is a farce.’’ So the prob- 
lems arising out of the religious conditions and 
the lack of efficient education are laid bare before 
us. The Indians and the Protestant missions 
are dealt with and the great reasons for the rapid 
establishment of a true Christianity by the Prot- 
estant nations are clearly set forth—N. C. W. 


Truth of Religion (The). 
Gy PP Putnanizsy Sons, 
About 300 pages. $3.50. 


Eucken has been rendering a real and notable 
service to religion. Like the late Professor William 
James, he had been justifying, by his philosophy, 
an atmosphere in which it is possible for spiritual 
religion to live. Until this last book appeared 
we who knew Eucken only in English translations 
of his books and especially in “The Problem of 
Human Life” hoped that he was going to do 
more—to change the figure—than build new 
foundations under spiritual religion: that he was 
going to lay the support of his genius and insight 
at the service also of the evangelical faith. His 
latest book, however, with all that is good and 
constructive in it, parts company with our hopes. 
We have “to protest,’’ Eucken tells us at the end, 
“against the position accorded to Jesus by the 
traditional form of Christianity’ and also ‘“‘to 
part company with a Christocentric configura- 
tion.” And he adds, “The Christianity which 
occupies itself solely with Jesus and which to 
many to-day seems an exit from all entangle- 
ments, is not yet a match for the mighty problems 
and does not carry within itself the energy to 
overcome the world.’’ 

We hold to the old view, held by the Church 
in all her history, the indisputable view of the 
New Testament. No philosophy has ever done 
for the world a fraction of what that view has done. 
All the real progress of the world has come from 
it or from reaction to it, or from supposed philo- 
sophical enlargements of it. But just the same, 
up to the point of its negative attitude toward the 
New Testament view of Jesus Christ as final and 
absolute, Eucken’s work is of constructive value 
to the Christian view and the sharper and more 
pressing the criticism upon that view, the clearer 
will it shine forth and the more powerfully will 
it work on life.—R. E. S. 


By Rudolf Eucken. 
New York. Cloth. 
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Tuesday, 1st. Prayer . unto God. 


Acts xii. 5. 


I wish that I could just burn those two 
unto God, 
unto God, unto God, so that from this 
time on, whenever we pray, in public or in 
private, they would just stand right be- 
fore us; and that before we prayed a syl- 
lable of prayer we would be sure every 
time that we had really come into the 
presence of God, and were actually talking 
to Him.—R. A. Torrey. 


Wednesday, 2nd. The Holy Ghost said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
‘work whereunto I have called them. Acts 
wut. 2, 

We have such a nice little quiet, shady 
corner in the vineyard, down among the 
tender grapes, with such easy little weed- 
ings and waterings to attend to. And then 


the Master comes and draws us out into 
the thick of the work, and puts us in a 
part of the field where we never should 
have thought of going, and puts larger 
tools into our hands, that we may do more 
at a stroke. And we know we are not suf- 
ficient for these things, and the very tools 
seem too heavy for us, and the glare too 
dazzling, and the vines too tall.. Ah! but 
would we really go back? He would not 
be in the shady corner with us now; for 
when He put us forth He went before us, 
and it is only by close following that we 
can abide with Him—Frances Ridley 
Havergal. 


Thursday, 3rd. Not my will, but thine, 
be done. Luke xxii. 42. 


I would be quiet, Lord, nor tease, nor fret ; 
Not one small need of mine wilt Thou 
forget. 
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I am not wise to know what most I need; 

I dare not cry too loud, lest Thou shouldst 
heed; 

Lest Thou at length shouldst say, “Child, 
have thy will; 

As thou hast chosen, lo, thy cup I fill!” 

What I most crave, perchance Thou wilt 
withhold, 

As we from hands unmeet keep pearls or 
gold; 

As we, when childish hands would play 
with fire, 

Withhold the burning coal of their desire. 

Yet choose Thou for me—Thou Who 
knowest best: 

This one short prayer of mine holds all 


the rest! 
—Selected. 


Friday, 4th. Before I was afflicted I 
went astray; but now have I kept thy word. 
SESS ERIE, (Vp. 

There are no times in life when oppor- 
tunity, the chance to be and to do, gathers 


so richly about the soul as when it has_ 


to suffer. Then everything depends on 
whether the man turns to the lower or the 
higher helps. If he resorts to mere ex- 
perience and tricks, the opportunity is lost; 
he comes out no richer or greater: nay, 
he comes out harder, poorer, smaller, for 
his pain. But if he turns to God, the hour 
of suffering is the turning point of his 
life—Phillips Brooks. 

have received 
NO HO Ue 


Saturday, 5th. As we 
mercy, we faint not. 

I do not know what that means if it 
does not mean that when we are tempted 
to faint, tempted to give way, to yield, to 
resign, let us remember at that moment 
what we owe to Jesus Christ—John A. 
Hutton. 


Sunday, 6th. Conquering, and to con- 
quer, Rev, v1. 2. 

I like to look back to the gospel narra- 
tive, and read the word of the Roman pro- 
curator, “Behold the man!” There He 
stood, thorn-crowned, scourge-lacerated, 
bruised, broken, dying! I then take up the 
letter to the Hebrews and read, “Christ 

. . shall appear a second time, apart 
from sin, to them that wait for him, unto 
salvation.” Then I come to the Apoca- 
lypse, and I read, “Behold, he cometh with 
the clouds; and every eye shall see him”; 
and then, by ways that are filled with mys- 
tery, and through the thunder of a conflict 
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‘empire as absolute Victor—G. Campbell 


; 


that appalls my soul, I see the Lamb march-- 
ing to the ultimate throne of universal: 


Morgan. | 
Monday, 7th. For this purpose, to make | 
thee ....a witness. Acts rxvi. I6. 


If our daily task brings us into associa-_ 
tions of ungodliness and sin, our mission 
is to witness for Chinisty. see He Who | 
appoints our place and work never loses) 
sight of this as one of the primary ends 
of His providence—W. L. Watkinson. 


Tuesday, 8th. The weapons of our war-| 
fare are not carnal, but mighty through. 
God to the pulling down of strong holds 


BANCO, ER GE 


: 
The weapons of our daily warfare are 
not carnal, but spiritual, and though tc 
the estimate of sense they are as useless as” 
the bows and arrows of savages against 
breech-loading artillery, they are “mighty _ 
through God to the pulling down of strong 


holds.’”—Alexander Maclaren. 


Wednesday, oth. One sick of the palsy, 
which was borne of four. And when they 
could not come nigh unto him for the press, 
they uncovered the roof where he was: and | 
.... let down the bed wherein the sick of 
the palsy lay. Mark i. 3, 4. 


If one way to the Master is blocked, 
they would try another way. .... In- 
genuity codperated with their confidence 
to prepare the way of the Lord. And so 
is it always when we are seeking to bring 
our broken humanity to the Great Physi- 
cian. We must labor in the crusade. We 
must . . be inventive and ingenious, 
using our wits as well as our prayers. To 
gain a soul we must be prepared to be- 
come “all things to all men.”—J. H. Jowett. 


Thursday, 1oth. The 


Master is come, 
and calleth for thee. 


John xi. 28, 


It matters not, the manner of our going; 
Sooner or later comes the Master’s call; 
In summer’s sunshine, or in winter’s blow- 
ing, 
The message comes to all. 


Perchance our last farewell we may be 
taking 
In calm communion with a loving heart, 
Or in fierce winds and sudden waves high 
breaking, 
Our spirits may depart. 
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It matters not, if only we are ready— 
Doing His will, accepted by His grace, 
Bearing the banner of our great hope 

steady, 
And standing in our place. 
It matters not—the way of life’s conclu- 
sion, 
Ii by redeeming love we are possessed. 
In deepest hush or wildest storm’s con- 
fusion, 
The Father knoweth best. 
: —L. C. Wood. 


Friday, 11th. The Lorp hath given you 

the sabbath. Ex. xvt. 29. 

The Lord’s Day is being filched away 
from us. Unless we are exceedingly watch- 
ful it will be snatched from us by self- 
interested men. Unless we are on the 
watchtower guarding that precious na- 
tional inheritance, it will be taken from us. 

Things are happening with regard to the 
Day of Rest that would have perfectly 
shocked our fathers, and we must stand 
up as a Church in a Christian nation to 
guard this great national asset in our life. 
—Charles Brown. 


Saturday, 12th. The heavens declare the 
Begiory of God. .... There is no speech nor 
language, where their voice is not heard. 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 
iris. 1, 3, 4 

Sun, moon and stars are God’s traveling 
preachers: apostles on their journeys, con- 
firming those who fear the Lord; judges 
on circuit, condemning those who worship 
idols—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Sunday, 13th. The presidents and 
princes sought to find occasion against 
Daniel... . but they could find none oc- 


casion or fault; forasmuch as he was faith- 
ful, neither was there any error or fault 
found in him. Then said these men, We 
shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it... . concermng 
the law of his God. Dan. v1. 4, 5. 

Be sure that it is your goodness, and 
not your evil or your weakness, that men 
dislike. The world has a very keen eye 
for the inconsistencies and the faults of 
professing Christians, and it is a good thing 
that it has. The loftier your profession, 
the sharper the judgment that is applied 
to you. Many well-meaning Christian peo- 
ple, by an injudicious use of Christian 
phraseology in the wrong place, and by the 
glaring disproportion between their pray- 


and he saw the Almost founder at sea. 


ers and their talk and their daily life, 
bring down a great deal of deserved hos- 
tility upon themselves and of discredit 
upon Christianity; and then they comfort 
themselves and say they are bearing the 
reproach of the Cross. Not a bit of it. 
They are bearing the natural results of 
their own failings and faults—Alexander 
Maclaren. 


Monday, 14th. Agrippa said unto Paul, 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian. And Paul said, I would to God, that 
not only thou, but also all that hear me 

. were both almost, and altogether such 
as I am, except these bonds. Acts xxvi. 
28, 29. 

Paul saw two boats; one was called 
Altogether and the other Almost. He saw 
the Altogether go into port, flags flying, 
Not 
quite a Christian is to be no Christian at 
all—T. DeWitt Talmage. 


Tuesday, 15th. Forgetting those things 
which are behind,....I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of 
Ged m Christ Jesus. Phil. wi. 13, 14. 

It is not by regretting what is irrepara- 
ble that true work is to be done, but by 
making the best of what we are. It is not 
by complaining that we have not the right 
tools, but by using well the tools we have. 
What we are and where we are is God’s 
providential arrangement—God’s doing, 
though it may be man’s misdoing. Life is 
a series of mistakes, and he is not the 
best Christian who makes the fewest false 
steps. He is the best who wins the most 
splendid victories by the retrieval of mis- 
takes —F. W. Robertson. 


Wednesday, 16th. Even until now, hath 
it been in building, and yet tt is not finished. 
Eera v. 10. 

An unfinished obelisk lies in the ancient 
quarry in upper Egypt. It may have been 
intended as a sister obelisk to the four 
great ones now at Heliopolis, London, 
Paris and New York. But this one never 
was brought to completion. The mason’s 
marks are plain enough. The column is 
massive enough. The stone is strong 
enough. Yet the obelisk was never lifted 
into its place. To-day it is half buried 
in the sand, a monument not to the great- 
ness of royalty, but to the sadness of un- 
finished toil. 
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The story of this unfinished obelisk is the 
story of many a life. Good material, 
good intentions, good opportunities, good 
beginnings; but no execution, no comple- 
tion, no finishing touch, no lifting of the 
life into its true and destined place. Un- 
finished !—Selected. 


Thursday, 17th. Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit. John 
LU, 

What a possibility, what an inspiration, 
that we can enhance the glory of “our 
Father”! Our hearts leap at the thought. 
How can this be done? By bearing 
“leaves,’—a profession of love for Him? 
No. By bearing some fruit? No. “That 
ye bear much fruit.” In the abundance of 
the yield is the joy, the glory, of the hus- 
bandman. We should, therefore, aim to be 
extraordinary, “hundred-fold” Christians, 
satisfied with none but the largest yield. 
Our lives should be packed with good 
deeds. Then at harvest time we can say, 
“Father, I have glorified thee on the earth.” 
—W. Jennings. 


Friday, 18th. Led by the Spirit of God. 
Rom, viii. 14. 

The Spirit Who guided Philip to the 
eunuch and at the same time had made 
the eunuch to inquire after guidance; Who 
sent men from Cornelius, and while they 
were knocking at Simon’s house was bid- 
ding Peter to go with them, still moves in a 
mysterious way, and simultaneously, on 
those whom He would bring together for 
cooperation in loving service—A. T. Pier- 
son. 


Saturday, roth. Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other. Acts iv. 12. 


There are not many ways to heaven; 
Christ is the only way: 

One sacrifice alone is given, 
His death on Calvary. 


—D. W. Whitile. 


Sunday, 20th. He which had received 
the one talent .... said, Lord, 7 .... 
hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou 
hast that is thine. His lord answered,.... 
Thou wicked and slothful servant,.... 
thou oughtest.... to have put my money 
to the exchangers, and then at my coming 
I should have received mine own with 
usury. Take therefore the talent from him. 
.... And cast ye the unprofitable servant 
into outer darkness. Matt. xxv. 24-28, 30. 
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judged according to his ability. 


The Bible tells us that a man is to be 
But do 
you ever think how much that means? It 
is not simply what we are, but it reaches 
out to what we are capable of being. 
When a man puts into the hands of the 
foreman of his factory a lot of crude 
material, to be made into machines, it is” 
the machines, and not the timber and metal, 
for which the foreman is accountable. The | 
man who puts another in charge of his _ 
store will not say the employee has dealt f 
honestly and faithfully if he locks up the 
store and sees that the goods remain intact 
during the absence of his employer. it 
he does not seek to turn the goods into 
money, and to increase that which was t 
committed to his hands we judge him to ‘ 
be unfaithful. Talent must be improved 
in order to meet the approval of God— _ 
Selected. 


Monday, 21st. Casting all your 
upon him, for he careth for you. 
Ceara 

God calls upon us to bear our cross and 
cast our burdens on Him. But man re-_ 
verses the order and seeks to shun the 
cross and bear the burdens.—Selected. 


care 
I Peta 


Tuesday, 22nd. Blessed are ye, when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be ex- 
ceeding glad: for great is your reward in 
heaven. Matt. v. 11, f2. 

If Jesus Christ spoke of it as “great,” 
the “reward” must be wonderful indeed. 
We call things “great” that may look very 
small to Jesus Christ; and things that look 
very small to us may look very large to 
Him. And when the Creator of heaven 
and earth, He Who formed the heavens 
and the earth by His mighty power, when 
He tells of a “great reward,’ what must it 
be!—D. L. Moody. . 


Wednesday, 23rd. According to thy 
word. Ps. cxix. 169. 

Here is a good watch, capable of keeping 
time accurately, but were it not synchro- 
nized with the standard time, it would be 
of no use to me. And conscience likewise 
needs to be synchronized, needs to be re- 
lated to and regulated by the Word of God, 
for by itself it is never infallible. There is 
a clear illustration of this in the life of 


ns 
My 


«tree. 
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Paul, who said: “I verily thought with my- 


self, that I ought to do many things contrary 


to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Which 
thing I also did.” He-.was, as we know, at 
that time thoroughly conscientious but 
thoroughly mistaken. Conscience, apart 
from the revealed will of God, is never a 
reliable guide—J. Stuart Holden. 


Thursday, 24th. 


[Jesus | 
heaven. 


Mark vi. 41. 

In working for God, first look to heaven. 
It is a grand plan. Over and over again, 
our Lord Jesus Christ looked to heaven 
and said, “Father.” Let us imitate Him. 
Although standing on the earth, let us have 
our conversation in heaven. Before you go 
out, if you would feed the world, if you 
would be a blessing in the midst of spirit- 
ual dearth and famine, lift up your head 
to heaven. Then your very face will shine, 
your very garments will smell of myrrh and 
aloes and cassia out of the ivory palaces 
where you have been with your God and 
Saviour. There will be stamped upon you 
the dignity and power:of the service of the 
Most High God.—John McNeill. 


. Friday, 25th. Go work to day in my 
vineyard. Matt. xxi. 28. 

As long as we live we have a work to 
do. We shall never be too old for it, 
nor too feeble. Illness, weakness, fatigue, 
sorrow—none of these things can excuse 
us from this work of ours. That we are 
alive to-day is proof positive that God 
has something for us to do to-day.—d. R. 
Lindsay. 

Saturday, 26th. The life that now 1s, 
and... . that which is to come. 1 Tim, 
iv, 8. 

To apprehend the life that is to be we 
must learn to think more largely and 
sacredly of “the life that now is.” We 
must enlarge the scope and measure of 
to-day, must identify to-day with what we 
call eternity—Charles Cuthbert Hall. 


looked up to 


Sunday, 27th. The word of the Lorp 
came unto me, saying .... What seest 
thou? And I said, I see a rod of an almond 
Then said the Lorp unto me, Thou 
hast well seen: for I will hasten my word 
to perform it. Jer. 4. II, 12. 


Old Winter’s reign had scarce seemed o’er, 
Cold breathed the wind across the lea, 
When passing on my way I saw 
The blossom of an almond-tree. 


Sad was my heart, for hope seemed dead, 
And life a dreary waste to me. 
“All Nature echoes it,” I said, 
Until I saw the almond-tree. 
* * * * * 
In blushing beauty all apart, 
Her Maker’s messenger to be, 
She stood, and to my faithless heart 
The Lord spake through the almond-tree. 
“My child, what seest thou?” And straight 
My heart made answer, “Lord, I see, 
Though Winter tarries long and late, 
The blossom of an almond-tree.” 
“Well hast thou seen, for I will haste 
My promise to perform for thee. 
Behold amid the dreary waste 
My token in the almond-tree.” 
* * * * * 
The burden from my spirit passed, 
I rested on His word to me 
Spoken long since, and now at last 
Reéchoed from the almond-tree. 
And what though Winter tarries yet? 
He holds the Spring in trust for me, 
Yea, on Thy Word my hope is set, 
God of the waking almond-tree! 
—M. E. Markham. 


Monday, 28th. To me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain. Phil. i, 21. 

Live in Christ and.you are in the 
suburbs of heaven. There is but a thin 
wall between you and the land of praises. 
Ye are within one hour’s sailing of the 
shore of the new Canaan.—Samuel Ruther- 


ford. 


Tuesday, 29th. In my distress I called 
upon the Lorp: .... he heard my voice. 
Therefore will I give thanks unto thee, O 
LorD.... and sing praises unto thy name. 
Ps. xvii. 6, 49. 

Singing is as much the language of holy 
joy as praying is of holy desire. When 
we have received special mercy from God 
let us be quick in praising Him ere time 
and our own deceitful hearts efface the 
good impressions made. David sang his 
triumphant song “in the day that the Lorp 

. delivered him.”—Selected. 


Wednesday, Where art thou? 


Gen. ti. 9. 

Art thou hiding thyself away from Him, 
Who would send thee forth to do His 
blessed work in His own way? Oh, let me 
say to thee, The Lord hath need of thee. 
It may seem to be only a little thing He 
has for you to do, but it is an important 
one. He has “need of thee.” Turn not 


3oth. 
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thy back upon Him; put not thyself out 
of the way of being employed by Him; 
do not begin by laying down laws for thy- 
self as to what thou wilt do and what thou 
wilt not do; but cry out from the very 
depth of thy heart, “Here am I, send me.” 
—Selected. 

Thursday, 31st. The gospel of Christ 


. is the power of God unto salvation, 
to every one that believeth. Rom. 1. 16. 


The apostle gloried in the Cross because ° 


it was the salvation of men. His love for 
men made him boast of it, no less than 
his zeal for God. The Gospel burning in 
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his heart and on his lips was “the power | 


of God unto salvation,” both to Jew and 


to Greek. He says this not by way of — 


speculation or theological inference, but 
as the testimony of his constant experience. 
It was bringing men by thousands from 
darkness into light, raising them from the 
slough of hideous vices and guilty despair, 
taming the fiercest passions, breaking the 
strongest chains of evil, driving out of 
human hearts the demons of lust and hate. 
This message, wherever it went, was sav- 
ing men, as nothing had done before, as 
nothing else has done since.—G. G. Findlay. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., D.D. 


CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 


(October 13, Mark vii. 1-23.) 


October 7. Mark vii. 1-13. 
October 8. Mark vii. 14-23. 
October 9. Matt. xv. 1-9. 
October 10. Luke xi. 14-26. 
October 11. Acts x. 9-16. 
October 12.- Phil. iv. 4-9. 
1ePReteais 13-23: 


October 13. 


Tue Law or Moses prescribed various 
ceremonial ablutions for those who had 
come into contact with impurity, disease 
and death. There were, no doubt, sanitary 
reasons connected with these washings; and 
they were intended to be a wholesome and 
necessary reminder that the Hebrews were 
a chosen people specially set apart for the 
service of God. These divers washings 
were imposed until the time of reformation. 
They were carnal and outward, pointing 
to the washing of the soul and spirit, which 
is the peculiar work of our Lord, through 
the Holy Spirit, and which Paul designates 
“the laver of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost” (Titus iii. 5, margin). 

THE PHARISEES superimposed on these 
ancient Levitical prescriptions a vast struc- 
ture of rules (ver. 3,4). These were harm- 
ful because they were elevated to the 
authority of Divine ordinances. A man 


may wash as often as he likes, but he has 
no right to impose his washings on others 
as though they were of Divine authority 
and necessary to salvation. This was the 
sin of the Pharisees, as indicated by Isaiah 
centuries before. Our Lord takes up and 
appropriates his words, which accuse the 
religious leaders of the Jews of teaching 
the commandments of men as though they 
were Divine doctrines. At the marriage 
feast in Cana there were placed “six water 
pots of stone” for purifying purposes, and 
in a hot country nothing is more refreshing 
than such preparations for tired and dusty 
travelers (John ii. 6; Luke vii. 44). But 
the Pharisees exalted a good custom into 
a religious demand and insisted that the 
soul’s relation with God was at stake if 
obedience were, in one of these minute 
particulars, withheld. 

Now the peril of this observance of 
external rites and ceremonies is twofold: 
1. It diverts the attention of the soul from 
the spiritual and hidden aspects of the 
religious life. It is quite possible to pre- 
serve an outward obedience to manifold 
external duties, while the heart becomes like 
a neglected roadway, full of weeds and 
thorns. We may honor God with our lips, 
our bowings and crossings, our attendance 
at sacraments and services, and pride our- 
selves on our goodness, while our heart 


~ 


is far from Him. 


‘must be fulfilled (ver. 11-13). 
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We may occupy the 
choir seats and lead the worship of a 


‘church for years and yet never really 


worship the Redeemer of Whom we sing. 
So far from this, we may be harboring self- 
conceit, pride and jealousy. The end of 
this concentration on the outward is soul 
starvation. 

2. Those who put their outward rites on 
a level with God’s spiritual demands will, 
because they are so much easier of fulfil- 
ment, hold to the former and, in time, be- 
come increasingly indifferent’ to the latter. 
If washing the hands when one comes from 


the market place is equally religious to 


cleansing the heart from evil memories, 
ambitions and hatred, one will almost in- 
sensibly substitute the outward for the in- 
ward, and let the inward slide. It is so 
difficult to be spiritual, and so easy to live 
in the external. The Pharisees went 
further and insisted that, whatever hap- 
pened to the Divine law, their prescriptions 
Most of 
them were priests and received the offer- 
ings of the people. Their exactions were 
very heavy; over and above the gifts which 
were stipulated by the law, they demanded 
a heavy toll of the worshipers. Suppose, 
then, that these worshipers protested and 
refused to yield to these hard terms, be- 
cause their parents were in needy circum- 
stances and had a claim to support, the 
Pharisees said: “All that is needful to 


' silence the demand of your parents for your 


help is for you to utter the word Corban 
over your effects, which, when they are 
thus surrendered for sacred uses, must not 
be appropriated to another purpose, even 
though it be as sacred as the maintenance 
of a parent.” Thus the son, by crying 
Corban to his needy parents, shuts their 
mouths, by opposing to their request the 
prior claim of the priest, backed by the 
supposed authority of God. The distressed 
and superstitious would choose rather to 
perish with hunger than to rob God. To 
such extremities did these covetous men 
drive their victims, making their emolu- 
ments their first concern, and wholly in- 
different to the claims of God. St. 
Ambrose says here: “God does not seek a 
gift wrung out of parental necessities.” 
This was only a sample of the many ways 
in which God’s commandments were 


le 


twisted, distorted and annulled by these 
rabbinical traditions. 

Tue Muttirupe (ver. 14, 15). The pre- 
vious colloquy was apparently held out of 
audience of the people. Perhaps our Lord 
was reluctant, in the early stages of His 
ministry, to break outwardly with the 
Pharisees, who sat on Moses’ seat. Though 
faithful in exposing their errors, He was 
careful of their reputation. But now He 
turned to the people, addressing them with 
great emphasis (ver. 14). Every one was 
solemnly invited to hearken and understand, 
while He made this most important an- 
nouncement. He did not disparage the out- 
ward washings, but insisted that they could 
not affect the heart or afford any real 
deliverance from impurity. All impurity 
springs from the heart, and unless the 
heart is cleansed, all external washings are 
in vain. The scribes said: “If a man eats 
with unwashen hands he defiles his food, 
and this, in turn defiles the soul.” “No,” 
says the Lord, “it is not so! A man’s words 
defile him, if they are unclean or frivolous, 
because they reveal the folly and filthiness 
within.” 

Tue DiscipLes. Matthew tells us that the 
question concerning this parable was put 
by Peter—another instance of the reserve 
manifested by the reputed author of this 
gospel about himself. Food, declares our 
Lord, does not defile a man, because it 
goes, not into his heart, but into his diges- 
tive apparatus. It may be indigestible and 
poisonous, but the moral nature is unaf- 


fected by its nature for good or for evil. 


Of course, if we eat greedily, selfishly, and 
for the mere pampering of appetite, we do 
grievous wrong to ourselves; but, even 
then, the wrong is not in the food, but in 
our handling of it. In these words, our 
Lord made all foods clean; that is, His 
words on this occasion indicated that the 
old Levitical distinctions had fulfilled their 
purpose and were ended (cf. 1 Tim. iv. 4). 

We have proof that our Lord knew what 
was in man (John ii. 24, 25; Heb. iv. 12). 
Though His heart was spotless and holy, 
its very sensitiveness against harboring evil 
made it quick (looked at even apart from 
His wonderful nature as the Son of God) 
to diagnose the evil in man’s original 
nature. In effect He said: “My disciples 
may break your law, but yours break 
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God’s.” Let it be understood that the seeds 
of all evil are within us all, and if they 
do not break out into poisonous manifesta- 
tion, it is due largely to our careful sur- 
roundings and education. How important 
it is to “keep thy heart with all diligence”! 
The origin of sin is in our thoughts. As 
{a man] thinketh in his heart, so is he. 
The passions of our nature, perverted from 
God’s original purpose and ideal, fling evil 
images on the inner retina, or to use 
another metaphor, photograph themselves 
on the sensitized paper of the soul’s camera. 
They must not be allowed to linger there 
lest they breed sinful actions. Nothing 
more quickly obliterates a bad photographic 
‘image than light; so whenever an evil 
thought is presented to your mind, turn 
instantly to Christ: “Walk in the light, as 
he is in the light,” and His blood will keep 
on cleansing. 

GoLpEN TEXT: For the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink; but righteousness, 


and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Rom. xiv. 17. 


MISSION TO THE GENTILES. 


(October 20, Mark vii. 24-30; Matt. viii. 5-13.) 


October 14. Mark vii. 24-30. 
October 15. Matt. viii. 5-13. 
October 16. Acts x. 34-43. 
October 17. Eph. ii. 11-22. 
~ October 18. John iv. 39-45. 
October 19. Matt. xxviii. 16-20. 
October 20. Acts xv. 1-12. 
Our Lord: often, during the busiest 


periods of His ministry, withdrew from 
crowded cities and busy days to some pos- 
sible seclusion—on the mountains or the 
water—for repose and retirement. On this 
occasion He went further afield, “into the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon.’ People had 
already been attracted from these localities 
to hear Him, and it is not remarkable that 
He could not be hid: directly rumor carried 
the news of His coming far and wide, 
people who had heard of Him and needed 
His help, began to hope. So it was with 
this mother, and the Lord used her trouble 
as the occasion of lifting her to a new 
level of religious experience. 

She was a Greek—i.e. a Gentile—and 
therefore abhorred by the Jews as unclean 
and outside the covenant. That she is 
called a Syro-phcenician indicates that she 
was a descendant of those seven nations 
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of Canaan which were driven out or en- 
slaved at the time of Joshua’s conquest. 
It is singular that, while many of our 


Lord’s own countrymen despised and re-_ 


jected the Son of David, such a conspicuous 
manifestation of faith should have been 
given by this poor woman. “But there is 
no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek: for the same Lord over all is rich 
unto all that call upon him” (Rom. x. 12). 


Note the word rich. We so often approach 


God as though He were unwilling to help 
us, whereas nothing gives Him keener 
pleasure. The delights of the Son of Man 
were, from of old, with the sons of men 
(Prov. viii. 31). Whenever a stranger, or 
one in trouble, or a little child comes to 
us for help, our heart, if we have reason 
to believe in the genuineness of the suppli- 
ant, goes out with sincere pleasure, and we 
say at once, “I shall be very glad to help 
you.” So the heart of God, as revealed in 
Christ is always brimming with love, and 
it hurts Him when we bear our wrongs 
and sorrows without appealing to Him. 
There is nothing too hard for the Lord; 
and therefore, “all things are possible to 
him that believeth.” “Ye have not because 
ye ask not.’ He cannot do great things 
for us because of our unbelief. “Fear not, 
little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give.” 

The woman’s case was pitiful! The 
Greek indicates that her daughter was a 


little girl, and possessed by an unclean 


spirit. Appropriating the tiny lips this 
horrid tenant poured forth floods of impure 
speech. Bad enough for any one, but how 
much more for a child, a little girl, perhaps 
her only daughter! The mother was so 
deeply affected that Matthew says she cried 
(xv. 22). He does not, however, record 
the remarkable repulse, with which our 
Lord met her appeal—‘“Let the children 
first be filled.” His mission was first to 
Israel (Matt. x. 6; Acts iii. 25, 26; xiii. 46) ; 
but no believing Gentile could go ultimately 
unblessed, as is proved by the case of the 
centurion and of this grief-stricken mother. 
Christ’s next words sounded even more 
grievous. Dogs in the East are very dif- 
ferent from the faithful companions of 
man, as we know it in the shepherd dog 
for instance. They wander everywhere, 
with no particular owners or homes filling 
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the streets with their wrangling. But even 
in the East the little dogs, or puppies, are 
amenable to kindness and it is of these that 
our Lord speaks—the little dogs (Greek) 
under the table. 

Evidently our Lord did not give a point- 
blank refusal. Though seeming to deny 
her, He left a loophole. On His own show- 
ing, when the children were filled, there 
would be an opportunity for such as she. 
Still, would it not be a very long time 
before all the children were filled? Might 
she not get help during the process of the 
meal? While the family 4re gathered 
around the table, long before the feast is 
over, the floor becomes littered with crumbs, 
and the little dogs are fed. So while the 
Lord was feeding His own, might not 
some crumbs be spared, and one crumb of 
His providing would be all that she needed. 
If one crumb meant the deliverarice of this 
child, what would not a loaf stand for in 
the way of blessing and comfort! And 
supposing that loaf be Himself—given to 
each of us! On these words one has en- 
larged thus: “Feed me, then, as a little 
dog. To me, a poor Gentile, let a crumb 
of Thy grace and mercy be vouchsafed. 
I cannot leave Thy table; Thy feet will 
not spurn me; Thy hand will not drive me. 
I will not depart unless Thou bless me.” 
It was thus that this poor woman, suddenly 
illumined by the Holy Spirit and her great 
love, constrained Christ, arguing her case 
from His own words, prudently, modestly, 
forcibly, and with an irresistible faith. She 
did not lie at His feet, in an agony of 
tears and entreaties, but took Him on His 
own platform and argued with Him, en- 
tangling Him in the meshes of His own 
admissions. 

“Yes, Lorp.” Take the lowest place, and 
say Yes to Christ. If He says that we are 
sinful and unworthy, and need to come by 
the way of the Cross, if He says that we 
must pass through the strait gate of self- 
abnegation, if He says that His gifts are 
prompted and given of His infinite grace 
and favor, and independently of our merit— 
there is but one answer, “Yes, Lord.” She 
began, so Matthew tells us, by addressing 
Him as “son of David.” This was a mis- 
take which needed correction. He was “son 
of David,” but that meant more than she 


knew of. It referred to His Messianic 
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claims, with which she had nothing to do. 
She probably used the word simply by 
rote. That door was barred to her, because 
she did not come of the Hebrew race; but 
another door stood open—that of His Lord- 
ship—for to Him all knees bow, and Him 
all tongues may confess (Phil. ii. 9-11). 

When she uttered these words, it seemed 
as though our Lord could not longer re- 
strain Himself. Matthew adds to Mark’s 
account, “Be it unto thee even as thou wilt,” 
after which, we may insert the words, “For 
this saying go thy way; the devil is gone 
out of thy daughter.” He not only an- 
swered her faith, but put a crown of gold 
upon her head. If Christ tries us let 
us not be disappointed or break down 
under the test. He only desires to bring 
us to a position which we cannot other- 
wise reach, and from which we shall under- 
stand better what we are and what He is. 
We have no claim on Him but what He 
gives; He is the King, the Saviour, the 
Lover of souls, and His riches are un- 
searchable. If you are possessed with the 
demon of uncleanness, or any other demon, 
or if your child is, He is well able to 
crown your faith with deliverance. It is 
but a crumb from His table! Do you 
think that He will grudge it? 

The woman found the child laid on the 
bed. The evil one might have sought to 
do her physical harm (cf. Matt. xvii. 15), 
but he was restrained. Probably the mother 
found the little one alseep, absolutely de- 
livered, and very likely she knelt beside her 
in a flood of tears and with an overflow- 
ing heart. 


GotpeN Text: Him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out. John vt. 37. 


WANDERINGS IN DECAPOLIS. 


(October 29g, Mark vii. 31-viii. 10.) 


October 21. Mark vii. 31-37. 
October 22. Mark viii. 1-10. 
October 23. Matt. xiii. 10-17. 
October 24. Isa. xlii. 18-25. 
October 25. 1 John ii. 1-11. 
October 26. 1 Pet. ii. 18-25. 
October 27. John vi. 41-51. 


Tue Dear-Mure (ver. 31-37). Appar- 
ently our Lord traveled northward through 
Phenicia, as far as Sidon; thence He 
crossed the spurs of Lebanon, and came out 
on the eastern coast of the Sea of Galilee. 
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The probable objects of this journey were 
to gain privacy, instruct His disciples, 
escape His enemies, and visit many towns 
and villages. 

This man who was brought to Jesus, 
though not absolutely dumb, had an impedi- 
ment in his speech and, probably in conse- 
quence of long-continued deafness, spoke 
with difficulty. Two of the most important 
organs of communication with the outer 
world were virtually closed. What a woe- 
ful privation! The deaf are excluded from 
the voice of childish prattle, from domestic 
and friendly converse, and from the com- 
mon talk of men. They may not sit at 
the table of free-flowing speech, helping 
themselves to what they will, but must be 
content to accept what is chosen and served 
up to them. We commiserate the blind, 
who may not see the fair face of nature, 
but the deaf-mute is more>to be pitied. 
We can communicate with the one, while 
the other sits in a silent cell—unable to 
receive, or to give. 

Notice the steps which our Lord took 
for this man’s recovery. First, He took him 
out of the crowd, in order to arrest his 
attention. It was absolutely necessary that 
the power of Jesus should meet with believ- 
ing expectancy on the part of the person 
being healed—unless death had supervened, 
as in the case of Lazarus, and then it was 
Martha’s faith through which the Divine 
Power flowed. In the case of the blind 
men, He said, “What will ye that I shall 
do unto you?” and in the case of the impo- 
tent man, “Wilt thou be made whole?” But 
as this man knew nothing of the language 
of sounds, our Lord dealt with him by 
the language of signs. It was for this 
reason that He put His fingers into His 
ears, and spat and touched his tongue. 

When the deaf man elt the delicate 
touch of those fingers in his ears, he im- 
mediately perceived that this gracious Per- 
sonality had a kindly design with respect 
to his hearing, and when he saw the Master 
take of His own saliva, and place it on 
his tongue, it was a telegraphic code which 
he immediately understood, that his own 
speech was to be affected and his organs 
made to resemble those of Him Who dealt 
so mysteriously with him. When he 
saw his new-found Friend look up to 
heaven, he knew that relief from his mal- 


adies could only be obtained from the 
Father, Who is in heaven. It may be that 
the heaving breast of Jesus, when He 
uttered that deep sigh, was observed by 
eyes, which, by long use, had been trained 
to unusual quickness of perception; and the 
deaf-mute understood how deep was His 
sympathy and how ardent His desire to 
help. 

These are symptoms which must have 
their counterpart in us, if we are to effect 
any lasting good for man. We also must 
touch men in the exercise of a tender sym- 
pathy, and must be willing to suit ourselves 
to their simple requirements, that, having 
stooped to their level, we may lift them to 
ours. We must lift up our eyes to Him 
Who dwells in the heavens, indicating our 
only Source of help, and leading others 
to similar expectant faith. We, too, need 
to learn the sources of our Lord’s sighs, 
that we also may weep and cry over the 
evil of this deaf and dumb world. Are 
not men deaf to God’s speech, and there- 
fore dumb in speech to Him! They do 
not pray, because they have never heard 
His voice, neither do they know His speech. 
Jesus sighed, as in that sufferer He beheld 


a specimen of the havoc wrought through | 


sin. He was a merciful High Priest in 
things pertaining to God. Probably He 
thought of the spiritual deafness which is 
the experience of the whole race, the ear 
of which is fast closed to the call of a 
Love that stands and knocks. 

Ephphatha is the original Syro-Chaldaic 
word, like Talitha cumi spoken to the 
daughter of Jairus. At that word “[the 
man’s] ears were opened, and the string 
of his tongue was loosed, and he spake 
plain.” The unlocked ears were filled with 
sound, the unpadlocked mouth with praise, 
and the first impulse was to tell every one 
what had befallen him. There was evi- 
dently some profound reason for silencing 
this man’s testimony to our Lord’s own 
glorious character. Probably He did not 
wish to precipitate a collision with the 
Pharisees, or He may have been anxious 
for people to be attracted by His moral 
qualities, rather than overwhelmed by His 
miracles. But He could not be hid. As well 
try to hide the sun in daylight! Can we not 
join with those Galilean crowds in their 
ascription: “He hath done all things well”? 
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And when the whole mystery of human 
history is completed, as well as our individ- 
ual life story, this will be the unanimous 
verdict! 

THe FEEDING oF THE Four THOUSAND 
(vill. 1-10).. The opening words suggest 
that our Lord was remaining on the north- 
east of the Sea of Galilee. The multitude 
was very great, but they were so intent on 
hearing and watching Christ that they 
seemed indifferent to the pangs of hunger, 
until there was danger of their fainting by 
the way. Their small supplies were quite 
exhausted. In His interests, our Lord 
might have said, “My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to finish his 
work.” It was on the third day, when 
His interposition was imperative, that He 
wrought this great miracle. The disciples 
measured the difficulty by their human rea- 
son and thought it impossible to find 
loaves enough in the desert, but their esti- 
mate only illustrated the grandeur of the 
achievement. 

The seven loaves and few small fishes 
may have been the modest provision for 
the Lord and His friends, who were ac- 
customed to such small and poor supplies. 

The people were bidden to recline. That 
giving of thanks was Jesus’ acknowledg- 
ment of unity with the Father, Who en- 
abled Him to be sure of that which none 
could see but Himself. “Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen”: and, therefore, those 
who understood His nature and spirit could 
give thanks with Him. 

The wilderness of this world can never 

satisfy the soul’s hunger. The apples of 
the Dead Sea turn to dust and ashes be- 
tween our teeth. The mirage of the desert 
ei never supply water for our thirst. The 
world’s promises are illusive. But Jesus 
“siveth .... the true bread from heaven,” 
of which, if a man eat, he shall never 
hunger. The people were filled. They had 
more than enovgh. Thus it is that all the 
world is to be fed by the Gospel. Genera- 
tion after generation sits at the Feast year 
after year. They arise and depart, and 
others take their places, but Jesus goes on 
giving. 

Gotpen Text: He hath done all things 


well: he maketh both the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak. Mark vit. 37. 
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THE SIGN AND THE LEAVEN. 
(November 3, Mark viii. 11-26.) 
October 28. Mark viii. 11-26. 
October 29. Matt. xvi. 1-4. 
October 30. John vi. 26-33. 
October 31. John ix. 24-33. 
November 1. Mark x. 35-45. 
November 2. Matt. xxiii. 23-31. 
November 3. Job xxviii. 12-28. 
SEEKING A SIGN (ver. 11-13). The foes 


of our Lord were not satisfied with His 
miracles of healing and beneficence, but de- 
sired as a portent some startling interfer- 
ence with the laws of nature. They were 
not desirous of convincement; indeed, they 
had no wish to become His disciples. They 
probably knew that He would not gratify 
their request for a sign, but they asked 
to embarrass Him and to suggest that He 
was deficient in the signs of the Messiah. 
Our Lord turned from them very sorrow- 
fully: “he sighed deeply in his spirit”—a 
word is used which occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament, but is a graphic 
touch supplied by Peter’s memory. Christ 
had already given evidence enough to con- 
vince the candid, like John the Baptist 
(Matt. xi. 1-9); and there was one great 
sign yet to be given, one that should sur- 
pass all those of olden times—His resur- 
rection from the dead (Matt. xvi. 4). 

Tue LEAvEN (ver. 14-21). This conver- 
sation took place on the boat, while they 
were crossing the lake. The Lord’s mind 
was evidently reviewing His recent inter- 
view. Leaven here means “doctrine.” It 
has this property, that, if a very small 
quantity is introduced into a mass of dough 
it affects the whole mass. So the teaching 
of the Pharisees about an earthly Messiah 
and about their casuistical distinctions and 
additions in interpreting the Mosaic ritual 
seemed to our Lord as dangerous as it 
was insidious. As the Apostle said, it 
threatened to permeate the whole lump. 

When the Master spoke thus, the dis- 
ciples were suddenly reminded of their own 
delinquencies, and said, “It is because we 
have no bread.” Our Lord was instantly 
aware of their misunderstanding and has- 
tened to correct it. It troubled Him that 
their needs were always so prone to work 
on the lower level. They were lacking in 
spiritual aptitude. He reminded them of 
the bountiful supplies furnished by the 
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overplus of His miracles. It was as though 
He said: “I was not speaking about earthly 
things. If it were necessary, could I not 
provide bread here as I did at the feeding 
of the five thousand, and the four thou- 
sand? In the meanwhile, look always be- 
neath the outward and visible of My teach- 
ing for the inner meaning of which they 
are the symbols and signs.” (See Matt. 
EVA ees) 

Tue Lesson or Economy. There is no 
waste in God’s gifts to man. The leaves 
of a tree are not mere ornaments, but are 
its lungs; and when they fall and are 
driven by the wind into the holes and re- 
cesses of the woods, they still enrich the 
soil. Let us always be gathering up the 
results of former religious teaching too 
often forgotten; of good resolutions too 
often broken; of opportunities for Chris- 
tian service, which may appear casual, but 
will grow by use. Beware of the old 
leaven! Purge it out! “Christ our pass- 
over is sacrificed for us: therefore let us 
keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness; 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth” (1 Cor. v. 8). 

THe HEALING oF THE BLIND MAN (ver. 
22-26). This miracle, related by Mark 
alone, was performed at the northern Beth- 
saida. The peculiarity which distinguishes 
it is the circumstance of its two stages. 
The man had become blind from accident 
or disease. Blindness is much more com- 
mon in the East than in the West, partly 
due, it is claimed, to the small particles of 
dust and sand impinging on the eye. All 
the region around Bethsaida was delightful 
to the eye, but it was nothing to the blind 
man. Whether his wife or child or neigh- 
bor is indicated in the word they, we can- 
not tell, but their kindly faces were hidden 
from him—‘“dark amid the blaze of noon.” 

Our Lord took his hand and led him 
out of the village, for the same reason that 
He led the deaf-mute away from the mul- 
titude (vii. 33). Bengel suggests that it 
was our Lord’s intention, that, when the 
blind man recovered his sight his eyes 
should rest on the fair creation of nature, 
rather than on squalid streets. More likely, 
however, our Lord desired to awaken ex- 
pectation in his soul. How blessed it is, 
when we can lead our friends to Jesus! 
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They may “have eyes and see not;,..... 
ears, and hear not.” 


leave them there. He knows exactly how 
to handle them, and where the spot is which 
will be the most advantageous for the great 
unveiling. 

There were finally three acts, or three 
parts of one act. 
his eyes with His finger wetted with saliva 


But when once we 
have led them to Him, we may safely 


(1) The Lord touched _ 


(viii, 23); (2) then He tested him, asking 


if he saw aught; (3) He laid His hands 
on him again. In the first stage the patient 
saw “then as trees, walking.’ That means 


that his vision was blurred and indistinct. — 


When the spiritually blind recover sight, — 


they discern many things previously shroud- 
ed in darkness, but, as yet, they lack the 
assurance of perfect vision. But our Sav- 
iour will not leave His handiwork half 
finished; He will add touch on touch until 
the bright light is clearly apprehended, and 
we see all things eye to eye, and face to 
face. We must only give ourselves over 
to the care and leading of the great Physi- 
cian. The passage following exemplifies 
the gradual recovery of sight in those who 
thought that Jesus was the Baptist, Elias, 
or the Prophet. But Peter and the rest 
saw clearly that He was the Christ. The 
former had only a glimmering, the latter 
understood all with perfect clearness. 

In all probability, the measure of healing 
was in proportion to the blind man’s faith. 
At first it may have been small or non- 
existent, but the kindly touch of Those 
hands on his hand, the soft pressure of 
the moistened finger on the organ of sight 
the kindly voice, asking if he saw aught—all 
these were provocative of faith; but, as 
yet, the man was stricken by invalidating 
doubt. It was only when, for a sec 
time, Those hands were laid on him, that 
faith sufficient to accept all that Christ 
meant to give was forthcoming. 

The lesson suggested is very important. 
According to our faith it is done to us, 
not only with regard to salvation, but in 
all respects. Supposing our Lord had let 
this man go, he would have been in a better 
plight than before, because he could now 
walk along the road without assistance and 
discern the larger objects and obstacles 
with sufficient distinctness to avoid them; 
but if he had had no further illumination, 
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how much he would have missed! If he 
had insisted on going away, how great 
would have been the loss! Let us apply 
this lesson to ourselves. Are we forgiven, 
let us not be satisfied without assurance. 
Are we justified, let us not rest until we 
are conscious of the progressive work of 
sanctification. Are we delivered from the 
penalty of sin, let us not be content unless 
we are also freed from its power. We have 
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the lower springs, let us seek the upper. 
Grace ours already is, but let us be of good 
cheer, lift up our eyes, and we shall see 
greater things than these, and all things 
clearly. “In thy light shall we see light.” 


Gotpen Text: Then spake Jesus again 
unto them, saying, I am the light of the 
world: he that followeth me shall not walk 
im darkness, but shall have the light of life. 
John vii. 12, 


OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Rev. N. Fay Smith. 


ForREWORD. 


The material in this department from 
month to month is intended to be helpful 
to teachers of boys and girls from twelve 
to sixteen years of age. The author will 
try to point out, as clearly as possible in 
the space allotted to him, the way he him- 
self would teach the lesson to such a class. 
It is not his purpose to supply the informa- 
tion contained in a Bible dictionary, or 
the illustrations necessary to make the truth 
live before the scholars. It is understood 
that teachers will look elsewhere for these. 
The questions are intended to provoke the 
teacher’s thought and to suggest topics for 
discussion in the class. Let us keep steadily 
in mind that the boys and girls with whom 
we are dealing are just at the age when 
they are most likely to be impressed by 
Gospel truth and to decide finally as to 
their attitude towards it. 


CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 
(October 13, Mark vii. 1-23.) 


Remember that we are studying the Life 
‘of Christ; it is necessary therefore that 
our scholars get a clear idea of the se- 
quence of events in the progress of That 
Life towards its goal. Spend the first two 
minutes of your period each day in thus 
locating the lesson, doing it by means of 
such questions as: 


Who was the great forerunner of Jesus? 
What was Jesus’ first message to the Jews? 
How was He received in His home town? 
In what city did He then make His home? 
Where did we leave Him in our last lesson? 
You will observe in John vi. 22-24 that im- 
mediately after the events of the last les- 


. mark that—but the tradition of men. 


son, Jesus went across the lake again to 
Capernaum, where to-day’s lesson took 
place. 

It is important that the scholars under- 
stand the critical nature of these events. 
Up to this time Jesus’ ministry has been 
to the whole Jewish people. Here, He 
definitely breaks with their leaders, sternly 
condemning their hypocrisy and _ spiritual 
blindness. In our next lesson we shall find 
Jesus leaving Galilee and retiring to Decap- 
olis with His disciples. From this point on 
to the end His principal work will be the 
training of the Twelve. The Jewish nation 
has missed its day of opportunity. Try 
and make the children understand this. 


The Pharisees Question (ver. 1-5). 


Jesus’ immense popularity has so alarmed 
the rulers in Jerusalem that they send a 
deputation to find some occasion for con- 
demning Him. Point out the difference 
between an honest inquirer after truth and | 
a mere fault-finder. ‘This deputation finds 
its occasion in the fact that the disciples 
have transgressed, not the law of God— 
Make 
the children see that it is a matter of cere- 
monial cleansing, a formal sprinkling with 
water, and not a question of washing hands 
and dishes to clean them. It is the exalta- 
tion of a religious form to the glory only 
of the men who have prescribed it. Can 
you think of any religious forms we have 
to-day? When are such forms right and 
wise, and when wrong and misleading? 


Jesus’ Severe Rebuke (ver. 6-13). 


He strikes at the root of the difficulty; 
the scribes and Pharisees are exalting the 
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commandments of men above the law of 
God. Explain Jesus’ illustration in ver. 
10-13. Read in the Revised Version the 
meaning will be clear. Where are the com- 
mandments of God? Which is better— 
obedience or giving? Does Jesus mean 
here that we must not give of our means 
to the work of His Church? When is it 
right and when wrong to do so? 


Jesus’ Teaching about Clean and Unclean 
(ver. 14-23). 


He now returns to the question of the 
Pharisees in ver. 5, answering it by lay- 
ing down a broad principle to cover all 
such cases (ver. 19, 22, 23). What comes 
out of a man in his words and deeds, these 
are determined by the state of his heart— 
like a stream and the spring that supplies 
it. If the heart is clean, good words and 
deeds will come from it, if unclean then 
the deeds of ver. 21, 22. Point out in 
these verses the bad company into which 
Jesus puts such sins as pride, foolishness 
and deceit. How can you tell the state of 
a boy’s heart? If a boy’s words and deeds 
are to be clean, what must be done? But 
how can one’s heart be made clean and 
kept cleanie a (bsaaulieOPms bt ovemvencol 
Jude 24.) 


MISSION TO THE GENTILES. 


(October 20, Mark vii. 24-30; Matt. viii. 5-13.) 


To-day we are to study two incidents 
which show Jesus’ mission to the Gentiles. 
It will be necessary to explain briefly what 
Gentiles are, and that His mission was first 
and primarily to Jews—His ancient, cove- 
nant people. These two incidents indicate, 
however, that His Gospel will be for Gen- 
tiles as well as for Jews. This lesson is, 
therefore, one of our missionary oppor- 
tunities. 

Point out that the passage in Mark is the 
next event in order of time after our les- 
son of last Sunday, in which we saw Jesus 
breaking with the Jewish leaders. Show 
that He thereupon immediately withdrew 
from the land of the Jews and, for the 
first time since His visit to Egypt in in- 
fancy, went into Gentile territory. Use 
the map. There He encounters this Gen- 
tile woman. It should be seen that the 
passage in Matthew is introduced here in 
order to show His dealing with another 
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Gentile, in Capernaum, about a year before 
He met the Syro-pheenician woman. 


Gentiles as well as Jews Need what Jesus 
Alone can Give. 


In these incidents the centurion’s servant 
and the woman’s daughter are ill, and they 
feel just as bad about it as though they 
were Jews. Sin, sickness, heartache, need, 
are alike the world over, with black people, 
brown people, yellow people, white people, 
all the same. Emphasize the need in the 
non-Christian world. Is it less or more 
than with us and why? 


Jesus Readiness to Meet the Need. 


Jesus listens to the cry of the alien; His 
compassion is as broad as the world’s need 
(cf. Matt. xv. 21-23). Repeat some verses 
to show this (John i. 16; 1 Johniaiy2; 
Rom. i. 16). If we have the Spirit of 
Christ how shall we feel towards those of 
other nations? Where may they be found 
to-day? Would Jesus call them “sheeneys,” 
“dagoes,” “chinks,” etc.? In Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20, what does He tell Christians to do 
for them? 


How the Gentiles Received what Jesus had 
to Give. 

(1) Both went straight to Jesus with 
their need. For the woman this was 
especially hard. She was a Gentile; she 
was a woman; she was intruding (ver. 24) ; 
she was opposed by the disciples (Matt. 
xv. 23); she was even discouraged by 
the Master Himself. Some of the girls 
in your class have been kept away from 
Him by much less. What? But it was 
this woman’s one hope and she knew it. 
(2) Both had strong faith. What pleased 
Jesus most about these Gentiles? What 
can faith in Jesus do? (See Matt. xvii. 
20.) Who does this lesson show may have 
the strongest kind of faith in God? You 
can doubtless mention other unlikely char- 
acters who became mighty men and women 
of faith, What do you consider the two 
central truths of our lesson to-day? How 
would these do: the Master’s love for all 
mankind, and, the power of faith in Him? 


WANDERINGS IN DECAPOLIS. 
(October 27, Mark vii. 31-viii. 10.) 


Review briefly the ways in which Jesus 
was identified before the Jewish nation as 
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the Christ of God. You will draw from 
the children the testimony of John, Jesus’ 
miracles, etc. Mention three of His mira- 
cles as “signs.” 

Begin by finding Decapolis on the map— 
southeast of the Sea of-Galilee. The first 
verse of our lesson tells how Jesus reached 
this district from the scene of the last 
lesson. Observe that He is still outside of 
Palestine proper. Two incidents are re- 
corded as taking place there, with the added 
word in Matt. xv. 30 that He healed .a 
multitude more. This will be a good place 

to impress upon the children that the gos- 

pels. have preserved for us only a very 
small part of the life of our Lord—just a 
few selected incidents as typical of ‘all. 
Why did Jesus work miracles? It has 
been said that miracles are “acted parables” ; 
that there is in each recorded miracle a 
spiritual lesson for us. Is Jesus still doing 
His mighty works among men? 


The Deaf Man brought to Jesus (ver. 32). 


He was deaf and also incapable of articu- 
late speech. Picture him—his sad lot which 
no human power could, in that age, allevi- 
ate. Whom do you think the “they” of 
ver. 32 probably were? What similar ser- 
vice can we render others to-day? How 
can it be said that people are spiritually 
deaf and dumb? Can boys and girls bring 
others to Jesus? How? Dwell on this, 
using such illustrations as may have come 
to your notice. 


The Deaf Man Healed (ver. 33-37). 


Why did the man’s friends ask Jesus to 
lay His hands upon him? Have the chil- 
dren tell you how this man was healed. 
There will be questions about His method. 
Show that it was doubtless to help the 
man’s faith. He used similar methods on 
other occasions. As this man can hear 
nothing, so Jesus will do something he can 
see and feel and thus help him as a word 
of command might have helped another. 
The method will be varied as the need may 
require. What was the result of the touch 
of Christ? Describe the man before and 
after. Tell how the coming in of Christ 
to-day will unstop deaf ears to hear His 
word and unloose dumb tongues to speak 
His praise. Ask the children how the ears 
and tongues of a Christian ought to be 
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used. What do you say of a boy who 
thinks he is a Christian but never says 
anything about it? See Rom. x. 9, 10; 
Matt. x. 32. Spend some time talking on 
this part of the lesson; it is intensely 
practical. 


The Multitude Fed (ver. 1-9). 


We have already studied the miracle of 
feeding the five thousand. The one now 
before us was on another occasion but its 
lessons are the same. If time permits it 
may be noticed that the lesson of the first 
feeding was quickly forgotten, and had to 
be iearned all over again. Has our Lord 
had occasion to show the same patience 
with our forgetfulness? 


THE SIGN AND THE LEAVEN. 
(November 3, Mark viii. 11-26.) 


In this lesson we have the union of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees against Jesus (see 
Matt. xvi. 1), and this will be your chance 
to explain who these sects were. You may 
take it for granted that the children do 
not know. Make them see how the opposi- 
tion to Jesus, beginning among the rulers, 
gradually spread through the nation. Point 
out that ver. 11-13 took place in Caper- 
naum; ver. 14-21 in a boat on the lake; ver. 
22-26 at Bethsaida. 


Seeking a Sign from Jesus (ver. 11-13). 


Not counting Mark xv. 32, this is the 
fifth occasion upon which Jesus was asked 
for a sign. What would a sign from 
heaven be like and why did the Pharisees 
want a sign? We are told that this 
a temptation—why was it? What 
signs had already been given them? Were 
they honest seekers for more light? 
Whom does Jesus promise to give more 
light? (See John vii.-17.) Ask each 
scholar to give promptly one reason for 
believing that Jesus is the Christ. 


Was 


Warning against False Teaching (ver. 14- 
PS oii, Wek, Saye 3V2)), 


Teachers must remember 2 Pet. ii. 1, 2, 
and that false teaching was never more 
prevalent than to-day. Surely we have a 
duty here, even with the children. How 
is teaching like yeast? Show how an idea, 
true or untrue, works (energizes) in the 
mind and life. The whole course of many 
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a life has been entirely altered by one 
thought dropped into the mind. What will 
be the result of truth so set at work? 
What of error? What great fountain of 
truth has God given to us? (See John 
xvii. 17.) What test is given us to apply 
to every teaching presented to us as truth? 
(See Isa. viii. 20; 1 John iv. 1-6.) Who 
said, “I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life?” 


The Blind Man near Bethsaida (ver. 
22-26). 


Last Sunday it was a deaf and dumb man, 
to-day it is a blind man. How was Jesus 
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like a fountain? In this miracle we again 
have Jesus helping one’s faith. How? 
Notice that this man must not only be 
made to see, but must also be made to 
distinguish objects correctly as to size, 
shape, distance, etc, and these are two 
distinct operations. A babe can see at birth, 
but it takes months of practice to properly 
distinguish objects. All this the man learns - 
as he stands before Jesus. Could Jesus 


have done it all complete in one operation — 
Why did He choose in | 


and instantly? 
this instance to do it gradually? Can you 
show how this is His way of developing 
character in boys and girls? 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Ida Q. Moulton. 


2 Peter iii. 8 to 18. 


A little child,of three years was taxing 
her strength to the utmost in trying to move 
a table. Finally her mother said, “Girlie, 
you cannot move that table. It is as large 
as you are.” “Yes, I can,’ was the quick 
reply, ‘“’cause I’m as big as it is.’ Sucha 
spirit of- attempting great things must be 
in the hearts of all who desire to improve. 
One is as big as his work is, for Christ 
fills in all deficiencies—and then gives us 
the honor. 

* * * * * 
“We are building every day, 
In a good or evil way. 


And the structure as it grows, 
Will our inmost self disclose. 


“Till in every arch and line 
All our faults and failings shine. 
It may grow a castle grand, 
Or a wreck upon the sand. 


“Build it well, whate’er you do, 
Build it straight, and strong, and true; 
Build it clean, and high, and broad: 
Build it for the eye of God.” 


* * * * * 

“O most sacred and divine Obedience, 
what hast thou to do with life’s better- 
ments ?” 

“T implant faith and foster love.” 

“And thou, Prayer, what is thy part?” 

“T am the angel’s wings which carry thy 
service to Him Who will give it full recog- 
nition.” 

“And Service, what is thy part?” 

“Through opportunity. I present your 


duty, the lack of which will stunt your 
growth and envelop you with stagnation.” 

Thus answered the time-worn, threefold 
stimulating essentials to Christian develop- 
ment—Obedience, Prayer, Service. Know 
ye of any better? 


Romans xiv. 16 to 19; xv. 1 to 3. 


Some one once illustrated Christ’s socia- 
bility by drawing a magnet through a saucer 
filled with sand and iron filings. The mag- 
net, of course, drew out the best there 
was in the saucer—the iron filings. And 
so must we, if we desire to become profi- 
cient in the art of sociability, draw out the 
best there is in people. 

* * * * * 


Do you wish to become a social center 
for Christ? Then begin at once to help 
people. You may meet a thousand people 
and not be helped by any of them, but you 
cannot meet a tenth of that number with- 
out being able to help some of them. Again, ° 
be willing to be told a great many things 
you already know. No matter how fast or 
hard social life whirls, there is always a 
place for an agreeable listener. And, once 
more, cultivate the art of saying pleasant 
things. When one Christian speaks favor- 
ably of the service of another a bond of 
fellowship is formed which is edifying to 
both. 

* * * * * 

A young man and his wife, neither of 

them Christians, but well educated, strayed 
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into a city church one Sunday morning. 
The sermon made little impression on 
them, but as they were going out a gentle- 
man gave them so kindly and cordial a 
greeting that they both said, “We'll go to 
that church again.” This they did, and the 
young man became one of the best and 
most enthusiastic Sunday school superin- 
tendents in that city. All because of a 
hearty handshake and cordial welcome. 


* * * * * 


A very rich man, with an only son, be- 
queathed by will all his wealth to some 
monks, only stipulating that they give to 
this son such sum as they wished. With 
the exception of ten thousand francs, the 
monks took all for themselves, whereupon 
the son consulted a most learned judge, 
who went to the monks, saying: “By the 
will the son shall have that which you wish. 
You have given but ten thousand francs, 
and kept two hundred and ninety thou- 
sand as the sum you wish. I therefore 
order you to give the son the two hundred 
and ninety thousand francs, keeping for 
yourselves the ten thousand.” If the prin- 
ciple of giving others as much pleasure and 
attention as we wish for ourselves were 
acted upon by Christians, society would 
undergo some tremendous improvements. 


2 Timothy iii. 10 to 17. 


In China an ignominious form of punish- 
ment is to fasten upon the criminal a heavy 
plank in which a hole has been cut to admit 
the head. A description of the crime of 
which he is guilty is printed on the plank, 
and then the offender is turned into the 
streets to be laughed at and tormented. 
Not many years ago a missionary met a 
man bearing through the streets of one of 
‘China’s cities this badge of shame, upon 
which was printed these texts: “God is 
love.” “Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
The power that puts boldness, courage, pur- 
pose and endurance into the hearts of mis- 
sionaries is not confined to them alone, but 
spreads into the lives of their converts. 

* * * * * 

Near the entrance of the Clearwater 
River into Lapwai Creek in Idaho there 
stands a modest slab with this inscription: 
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“Rev. Henry Harmon Spaulding. Born at 
Bath, New York, Nov. 26, 1803. Commenced 
the Nez Perce Mission in 1836. Died 
among his people at Lapwai, August 3, 
1874. Aged 70 years, 8 months, and 7 days.” 

Mr. Spaulding was a co-laborer with 
Marcus Whitman among the Indians. 
After the annihilation of the mission and 
the assassination of Mr. and Mrs. Whit- 
man by the murderous tomahawk, Mr. and 
Mrs. Spaulding fled for their lives back to 
civilization. Although for twenty-four 
years Mr. Spaulding was deprived of re- 
turning to his work, yet he never lost his 
interest in it. At last, when an old man 
broken in health, the government per- 
mitted his return. He found some of the 
Indians still observing the Sabbath and 
family worship. For three years he lived 
with them, baptizing nearly a thousand 
Indians in and near his mission. Do you 
not think there was and is great rejoicing 
on earth and in heaven because of the en- 
durance of this one of the world’s immor- 
tals? 


Titus ii. 1 to 14. 


A man at a New England fair had an 
exhibit marked “Raised on an Abandoned 
Farm.” He showed twenty-two varieties 
of potato and several varieties of the 
different grains and vegetables. A farmer 
in the crowd which was always surrounding 
the exhibit said to another, contemptuously, 
“Oh, yes, he’s farming for the love of it.” 
“And I imagine,” replied his companion, 
“that if we farmed a little more for the 
love of it we would have a better show- 
ing.” Nothing could inspire us more to 
grind away, even against great odds, than 
to fall in love with our work. Almost at 
every turn we see the seemingly impossible 
which has been given up by one man taken 
up and quickly completed by another who 
loves the task. 

* * * * * 

“T suppose that John Atkins is one of 
your best weavers,” said a clergyman who 
was being shown by the foreman through a 
great mill. “Not much, he isn’t,” replied 
the foreman. “The trouble with John is, 
that he stands around talking about his 
religion when he ought to be attending to 
his loom. He is a good enough fellow, and 
has the making of a fine weaver in him, 
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but he has not yet learned that while he is 
in his weaving shed his religion ought to 
come out of fingers and not out of his 


mouth.” <A great deal of living must ac- 
company a very little talking. And this is 
true zeal. 


One day a London newspaper man en- 
tered St. Paul’s Cathedral to rest. He 
noticed a group of people before Holman 
Hunt’s famous painting, “The Light of the 
World,” but they were looking, not at the 
painting but at a young woman who was 
copying it. If they looked at the original 
at all, it was to compare it with the copy. 
Many tourists passed while he stood there, 
glancing up at the painting and gazing at 
the copy. Because this is the attitude of 
the world towards Christians it behooves 
us to show ourselves “a pattern of good 
works.” 


Canon Shore said he once saw lying side 
by side in a great workshop, two heads 
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made of metal. One was perfect, all the 
features of a noble, manly face coming out 
clear and distinct in lines of strength and 


beauty. In the other, scarcely a feature 
could be recognized. It was marred and 
spoiled. “The metal was let grow a 


little too cool, sir,’ said the man who 
showed the heads to the Canon. How 
much of our service is allowed to get a 
little too cool! 


x * * ** cs 


To carry out the suggestions for a 
straight life given us by Paul in the second 
chapter of Titus means not only intense 
persistence, but trouble, and, probably, 
enemies. 


““FfYe has no enemies,’ you say? 
My friend, your boast is poor; 
He who hath mingled in the fray 
Of duty, that the brave endure, 
Must have made foes. If he has none, 
Small is the work that he has done. 
He has hit no traitor on the hip; 
He has cast no cup from tempted lip; 
He has never turned the wrong to right; 
He has been a coward in the fight.” 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. 


OCTOBER, 1912. 


TForEWorD. 


There is no section of Holy Scripture 
that calls more loudly for study by Chris- 
tian people in our day than the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. It contains the answer to 
some of the deepest and most far reaching 
questions which the Spirit of God has been 
recently pressing with special urgency upon 
Christian hearts—questions regarding the 
range and efficacy of our Saviour’s work, 
the unity and functions of His Holy 
Church, the relation of different races to 
God and to one another, the nature and 
roots of Christian morality, the divine 
sanctions of the family, and the Christian’s 
relation to that scheme of thought‘ and life 
which we call “the world.” 


The book represents perhaps the matur- 
est fruit left to us of Saint Paul’s inspired 
and devout thought upon that which in his 
Lord had come into the world; and 
though there may be letters of Paul later 
in time than this, none of them possesses, 
as this does, the characteristics of a mani- 
festo—a message to more churches than 
one: for scholars are now practically 
agreed that the Epistle to the Ephesians is 
really the Ephesian copy of a circular letter, 
meant to be read in turn by the churches. 
Saint Paul joins no name with his own 
as the author of the letter, and there is 
a startling omission of personal greetings 
and references; as though the Apostle feels 
that he must now stand alone, and detached 
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from even his human friendships, as, over 
against the whole Church, he solemnly 
utters the ripe thoughts that are in him 
about what Jesus has come to mean to 
him in relation to all human life. 

Only a few fragmentary notes on the 
language of this great book will be here 
attempted—notes which may suggest lines 
of helpful meditation in our busy days. 


Tuesday, 1st. Ephesians i. 1. 
By the will of God. 


Let us not hastily pass by this firm ex- 
pression of assurance on Paul’s part as to 
the ground of his own work in the world. 
He knew himself called by an express act— 
for that is the force of the word used 
for “will’—of God, to be an apostle of 
Jesus Christ; and the use of the phrase 
in this Epistle of his old age means that 
the broadening vision which came to him 
of the range of Christ’s work did not im- 
pair the conviction that the God Who en- 
tertained so huge a purpose as that which 
he saw unfolding in Christ had, neverthe- 
less, a definite interest in him, Paul, and a 
distinct work for him to do. 

As knowledge widens, and the scope of 
God’s purposes is seen to be ever more 
and more vast, we are apt, unless we are 
careful, to lose the sense of God’s im- 
mediate interest in individuals. The piety 
and prayers of our fathers, whose outlook 
was narrower than ours, were more definite 
and, if one may so say, more intimate than 
ours tend to be. It is our task to-day to 
combine width of view as to the range 
of the Divine interest, with definite appre- 
hension of the fact that our own work is 
known to God and that we have His own 
commission and sending. 


Wednesday, 2nd. Ephesians i. 2. 


Grace .... and peace. 


In Paul’s day, “Peace be to thee’ was 
the time-honored Oriental salutation, as it 
is now: “Rejoice” was the salutation among 
the Greeks. But to Paul neither alone 
was sufficient. Behind all possible blessings 
like joy and peace, he saw, preceding and 
underlying the rest, the unmerited favor 
of God. For that his word is “grace,” a 
word which may have in it some echo of 
the Greek word for “joy.” And _ this 
priority which Paul gives to grace even in 
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the salutation in a letter is an index of 
the evangelical habit of his mind. 

Is “grace” the fundamental fact in our 
experience, prior to and fontal of all that 
is best in our lives? Our lives are spent 
in earning and achieving; it is a valuable 
morning exercise to recall ourselves to the 
prior fact of grace—to the fact that the 
best things in life are not those we reach 
by effort and payment and achievement, but 


“the things that are freely given to us of 
God.” 


Thursday, 3rd. Ephesians i. 2. 
From God.... and from the Lord Jesus. 


It is interesting to notice how very soon 
after our Lord’s ascension His disciples 
began to think of Him as personally from 
heaven dispensing spiritual benefits. “Be- 
ing by the right hand of God exalted,” 
says Peter of our Lord in his sermon at 
Pentecost, “he hath shed forth this, which 
ye now see and hear.” Saint Paul very 
early seized the same idea, and even in his 
earliest letters uses (alone among the 
apostolic letter writers) the formula “grace 
.... from God .... and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Here is a little window into 
the working of the apostles’ faith. They 
came to the belief in the Godhead of Jesus 
because, as a matter of fact, they found 
Him dispensing the benefits, and mediating 
the favor of God. 

Our faith in the Deity of our Lord rests 
on no authoritative word that refuses to 
give any account of itself; it is the outcome 
of fact, of the testimony of Christian ex- 
perience, corroborated by our own, that men 
do find Jesus as a fact performing for 
them the functions of God. 

Let us rise to the joy of that faith to- 
day, and think with holy gladness that 
our Brother and human Friend and Lord, 
Jesus, is to-day mediating tous the favor 
of God. That means that otr personal 
religion may blend in itself the awe that 
is due to the Supreme, with the tender 
and free of a pure human 
friendship. 


intimacies 


Friday, 4th. Ephesians i. 3. 

In heavenly places. 

In thinking of this phrase, which is pe- 
culiar to this Epistle, we must try to put 
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away from our minds the idea of the 
future and of celestial distances. The 
“heavenly places” are neither remote nor 
to be reached only after death. They are 
really the “spiritual region”: that world of 
mind, in which such powerful forces are 
at work, where such terrible conflicts go 
on, and out of which so many issues arise. 

“In the world,” said Jesus, “ye shall 
have tribulation: but in me ye shall have 
peace.” “In me”’—that is just another name 
for the “heavenly places,’ the sphere in 
which Christ is Lord and King, and which 
is always open to the Christian as a retreat 
of peace, and a place of enrichment. 

Now this inner Hinterland of our spirits 
may be narrow or broad, deep or shallow, 
as we will. A man may so occupy himself 
with the surface facts of external life that 
his inner life becomes restricted in area; 
he has no “heavenly place” into which his 
soul may retreat for rest and replenish- 
ment. The Son of man was “in heaven” 


even while He was here on earth (John 
Ti 13)) 


Saturday, 5th. Ephesians i. 4. 

Chosen . 
without blame before him in love. 

Saint Paul saw, with amazing clearness, 
that God’s design was to make a world of 
men and women who, in the end, possess- 
ing a disposition of love akin to His own, 
should, with holy and gentle eyes look 
their God in the face. “The end of the 
commandment,” he says in another place, 
“is love.” To this end Jesus Christ lived 
and died: that men might love as God 
does. “I have declared .... thy name, and 
will declare it: that the love wherewith thou 
hast loved me may be in them.” 

We have, then, the immense advantage 
and the immense responsibility of knowing 
what life is for, and what it is meant 
to shape towards: not a cold and negative 
sinlessness, but a character which, in the 
matter of loving kindness, shall be above 
reproach. And this day is full of oppor- 
tunities for developing that character! 


Sunday, 6th. Ephesians i. 5. 
The adoption of children. 


It is one word—the “son-making.” To 
have us as His sons—this is God’s desire, 


... that we should be holy and 
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and for this He has long planned and 
worked. Sonship cannot be fully acquired 
in a moment: it can be reached only in the 
“fulness of the time.” For it is an attitude 
of the heart and a quality of character that 
have learned to combine confidence with 
awe, holy intimacy with reverent respect, 
willing submission to the Father’s will with 
free, because dutiful, use of the Father’s 
resources. To this ideal we are to move. 
Our Lord has exhibited it in His own 
person, and has pledged Himself to bring 
many “sons” unto glory. Those who are 
“in Christ” already begin to taste the holy 
freedom of the filial life. But we have 
need of watchfulness, lest our freedom be 
unchecked by reverence. To-day, in our 
worship and in our life let the ideal be- 
fore us be the blending of confidence with 
holy fear. 


Monday, 7th. Ephesians i. 6. 


The beloved. 


There is good evidence for the belief 
that “the beloved” was, even before our 
Lord’s time, a recognized title of the 
Messiah. The titles of Messiah—e.g., Ser- 
vant, Son, Beloved—really represent ideals 
for human life that flitted before the eyes 
of the prophets and are pathetic witnesses 
at once to man’s failure and his wistful 
hope. “Servant of the Lord!’ That is 
just what Israel had failed to be—just 
what the best souls in Israel who repre- 
sented the true Israel, most eagerly longed 
that Israel might be. So “beloved” is what 
man fain would be: always in the enjoy- 
ment of the Divine favor, always near 
the Divine Heart. But One only has real- 
ized that ideal; and we draw near only in 
Him, and through the unmerited grace 
which is so richly available to all who are 
in Him. 


Tuesday, 8th. Ephesians i. 8. 


Wisdom and prudence. 

“Wisdom,” says Dean Robinson, “is the 
knowledge which sees into the heart of 
things, which knows them as they really 
are. Prudence is the understanding which 
leads to right action.” The thought of 
Saint Paul seems to be that one outcome 
of that favored position into which grace 
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introduces us is insight into the plan of 
God, a penetrating knowledge of the reali- 
ties which the unfolding plan of God is 
to reveal, a knowledge never purely specu- 
lative but most practical, giving direction 
to our activities and desires. Saint Paul 
had found this to be true in his own case. 
At his conversion he knew just the facts of 
his own gracious arrest and that he was to 
be sent to the Gentiles; but how these 
facts—of grace and his own commission— 
had opened his mind out upon the sight of 
a plan of God of inconceivable magnitude! 
In the Galatians that plan is expressed in 
one way; in the Romans in a broader 
way; in the Ephesians in the most com- 
prehensive way of all. Yet the wider 
Paul’s view grew, the more definite became 
his conception of personal duty, and the 
clearer his understanding of the place and 
function of individual and home morality. 
It is in the Epistles of the Consummation— 
the Ephesians and the Colossians—that the 
clearest and plainest teaching upon the 
home life is found. Paul’s “wisdom” had 
never been detached from “prudence”; he 
had solved the paradox of the near view 
and the far. And each of us is to be what 


Lord Morley has called Cromwell, “a 
practical mystic.” 


Wednesday, 9th. Ephesians i. 9. 
The mystery of his will. 


The great religions of the ancient world, 
and some of the smaller ones, had their 
mysteries, as, indeed, many religions and 
the “half-religions’ of many fraternities 
still have. But the little we know of them 
throws no light on this passage nor, ap- 
parently, on any instance in this Epistle, 
of the use of the word “mystery.” The 
word seems to mean simply a “plan until 
now not made clear, but now shown 
openly.” It was intended for “dispensa- 
tion,” ie, for accomplishment, when the 
times are ripe; that plan here is the sum- 
ming up in one of all things in Christ. 

Just as the scientist sees, behind the 
variety and even contradictions of nature, 
the promise of harmony, order and unity, 
so the apostolic seer sees within the mind 
of God the determination to bring out of 
all distracting discords harmony, and to 
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give to all things a cohesion and unity in 
Christ. 

Before we go further, note this intense 
vision of uhity, and its effect upon Paul. 
It made him, in every department of life, 
a servant of unity, as was his great fol- 
lower Ignatius, who described himself as 
a man “knit together for unity,” as though 
it were his ruling, constraining passion. 
What momentum there is in the rebuke 
that falls from all this upon our quarrel- 
some, divisive, and unforgiving spirit! 


Thursday, 10th. Ephesians i. 10. 


All things nm Christ. 


It is impossible for us to grasp all that 
lay in the apostle’s mind as he looked for- 
ward to the gathering up in one of all 
things in Christ, things in heaven and 
things on the earth: but, at least, we can re- 
ceive from his stupendous claim on behalf 
of his Master, a warning lest we be tempted 
to linut the area of our Master's imterest. 
We must school ourselves out of our habit 
of confining Him to ecclesiastical interests 
alone; we must try to see that the design 
of God is that all man’s experience, in 
the visible world (“on earth”) and in the 
vast fields of mind (“in heaven”) is to 
be brought into subjection to, and find 
its fulfilment in, Christ. Human life will 
yet, by the cleansing grace of God, be 
enriched beyond our present dreams, and 
all that enrichment, of knowledge and ap- 
preciation and reverent use of God’s gifts 
will be laid at His feet, Who “all in all 
is being fulfilled.” 


Friday, 11th. Ephesians i. 13. 


That holy Spirit of promise. 

The phrase “of promise’ must mean 
“which has been promised”; and yet the 
words that follow present the Spirit within 
us as Himself a promise, a foretaste, a first 
instalment (the word “earnest” is a busi- 
ness word and means a payment of a de- 
posit in advance) of the fullness of “re- 
demption” that is to be. Here is, for 
Christian folk, a truly wonderful thought, 
that the very signs within us (sometimes 
an inner peace, sometimes an inner tur- 
moil) of the working on us of the Spirit 
of God are a promise of our immortality; 
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that we carry within us in our still so 
elementary religious life the pledge of a 
full life in God when we shall indeed be 
“His purchased possession,” that is to say, 
His very own. 
Saturday, 12th. Ephesians i. 14. 

Until the redemption. 

The preposition, 


in Greek, is rather 


“unto” than “until.” “Ye were sealed.... 
with a view to the redemption.” “Adop- 
tion,” “redemption,” “salvation”: all these 


words are used by the apostles not only 
of the threshold blessing of the religious 
life, but of its goal; and we are warned 
that that goal is something infinitely be- 
yond our present apprehension. “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” “It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.” 

We need the check which this vast hope 
affords to our tendency to make our pre- 
sent infant stage of religious experience the 
test and measure of all religious life. 
Along the line of that tendency lies the 
danger of censoriousness, and harshness, 
and impatience of the Divine discipline. 
We are, as yet, but in the making; we 
know not, as yet, the fullness of the re- 
demption that shall one day be ours. But 
a light from that coming day should even 
now be on our brows. 


Sunday, 13th. Ephesians i. 14. 
Our inheritance. 


Here is a Jew speaking to Gentiles as 
though they shared with him his inherit- 
ance in God: for “our inheritance” means 
“that one inheritance which you Gentiles 
and we Jews share together” (cf. ii. 19). 
It is not easy for us to measure the forces 
which alone could bring a Jew—the child 
of privilege—thus to think of Gentiles as 
fellow-heirs. But, at least, we can recall 
the fact that the gaps between privilege 
and the “outsider” are by no means yet 
filled up. Take, for instance, our anti- 
Semitism. There are passages in the writ- 
ings of Saint Paul the stinging force of 
which we cannot feel, until we (who be- 
ing Gentiles are now privileged as once 
the Jew was) read “Gentile” for “Jew” 
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and “Jew” for “Gentile.” For example, 
were Paul among us to-day and were he 
to witness our professed revulsion from 
our Jewish fellow citizens, he would cry 


“What! Is he the God of the Gentiles 
only? Is he not also of the Jews? Yes, 
of the Jews also” (cf. Rom. iii. 29). We 


must learn to think of those most diverse 
from us in tradition and opportunity and 
color as sharing our inheritance in God. 
And it were wise if we frankly faced the 
fact that this is trying to the natural man. ~ 
The Church of God with its “Gentile, Jew, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free” is al- 
most bizarre in its diversity; and it is 
not easy to be a Christian, and a loyal and 
loving member of that variegated and 
Catholic Church. But the very strength 
of the Church lies:in the mutual discipline 
made necessary by its very diversity of 
composition. 


Monday, 14th. Ephesians i. 16. 
Making mention of you. 


We now come to one of the most re- 
inarkable prayers ever uttered. The pray- 
ers of Paul in this Epistle have a wider 
range than any known utterance other than 
that of our Lord in prayer. Before we con- 
sider the contents of the prayer, let us give 
a thought to its definiteness of reference. 
Paul in his prayers made mention of per- 
sons and groups of persons. Are our 
prayers as personal and specific as they 
ought to be; and if not, why not? what 
has crept into our conception of God that 
should make us shy of mentioning persons 
to Him? Is the vagueness of even our 
private prayers due to the influence of 
public liturgical forms which are (per- 
haps inevitably) comparatively impersonal? 
The very heathen rebuke us in this matter. 
On an old scrap of papyrus was written in 
Egypt in 172 B.C. a letter from a sister 
to her brother saying, “I continue praying 
to the gods for your welfare .... contin- 
ually making mention of you. When I 
got your letter, immediately I thanked the 
gods for your welfare.” Which of us is 
not rebuked by the figure of the affectionate 
heathen girl turning from her letter to a 
grateful prayer? Perhaps the whole trouble 
lies in our neglect of thanksgiving. 
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Tuesday, 15th. Ephesians i. 18. 


The eyes of your heart being enlight- 
ened; that ye may know. 

Let us now try to grasp what it is 
which Paul desired for his fellow Chris- 
tians. They had faith, and love to all the 
saints. Without these initial possessions, 
what Paul prayed they might have—viz., 
knowledge—might prove no blessing, but 
a curse. But having faith and love, they 
were ready for a vast enrichment of their 
Christian life by the opening of their eyes 
upon the greatness of God’s design. And 
there are three things Paul prays that 
they may come to know: (1) “What is 
the hope of his calling,” ie., what they may 
expect of God, (2) “what the riches of 
the glory of his inheritance in the saints,” 
ie, what God may expect from them, and 
(3) what is the measure of the Divine 
strength at work in them as believers. In 
~one sentence, he prays that they may have 
some insight into the implicates of the 
religious life. That holy thing of which 
we speak so lightly, with so little reticence 
and reverence—our new life in Christ— 
how vast are its outbranchings! 


Wednesday, 16th. Ephesians i. 17. 


The spirit of wisdom and revelation. 


It is to be carefully noticed how such 
knowledge comes to us. It is by no means 
through the ordinary intellectual processes 
alone. First of all, it is God’s gift, and 
the work in us of His Spirit as a Spirit 
of enlightenment and of “apocalypse.” 
And because it is God’s gift, it can be ours 
only as we lie open to the Divine influence 
in the entirety of our nature, not the eyes 
of our understanding only being enlight- 
ened, but the eyes of our “heart,” ie, of 
the inmost seat of affection and will as 
well as of thought. And observe that all 
the knowledge which the Apostle craves 
for his people is involved in the better 
knowledge of God Himself (v. 17); and if 
we know Him, and cultivate aright that 
knowledge till it is intimate, reverent, 
assured—the further knowledge which the 
Apostle craves will surely one day come; 
but it is so great it can never fully come 
here. 
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Thursday, 17th. Ephesians i. 18. 

The hope of his calling. 

Our Christian consciousness begins with 
the fact of our personal arrest by the 
Divine love; we “hear our own name 
called” and, what before had been vague 
to us, as a religion common to a crowd, 
becomes specific and personal to ourselves. 
But this threshold concentration upon our- 
selves must not continue. If our life is 
to grow, we must seek a wider vision, and 
ask that we may see whereunto this 
new life in us is growing, and what that 
is which finally it is to contribute to the 
life of the universe. What exactly does 
my calling involve and whereunto does it 
lead? What may I expect of God? 


Friday, 18th. Ephesians i. 18. 


The riches of .... his inheritance. 


Here is the obverse side. The Lord is 
often spoken of in Scripture as the In- 
heritance or Portion of His people; but 
here the people are the inheritance of the 
Lord. They, in their completed sainthood 
will be His portion—His reward for all the 
redeeming travail of His soul. Whatever 
glory, therefore, they are raised to, whatever 
position they finally occupy, whatever variety 
and excellence of disciplined life they ex- 
hibit—this is God’s portion, His reward, the 
outcome of His long labor, for it is in the 
making of friends He has been interested, 
and the object of His work has been to 
surround Himself with a full body of 
responsive life. What a revelation all this 
is of a God delighting in the sons of men 
and in what may be made of them! 


Saturday, 19th. Ephesians i. 19. 


The exceeding greatness of his power. 

It has often been pointed out that Saint 
Paul’s language here is so knit together 
as to convey, as no words in English could, 
the impression of the strain upon an athlete 
or a Titan when he puts forth his full 
strength. There is something almost ap- 
palling in the daring of Saint Paul in 
representing the “power that worketh in 
us” as the putting forth of God’s full 
strength; and we can only stand in awe, 
we cannot grasp the thought. Only we can 
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heed the warning in it against our invet- 
erate habit of falling into the notion that 
it is easy and a light thing for God to 
save: an error against which the whole 
Bible and the Cross at its heart are meant 
to caution us; and against which Brown- 
ing warns us, reminding us that it is by 
no “turn of the wrist salvation joins issue 
with death.” 


Sunday, 20th. Ephesians i. 19, 20. 


Ie wee 
Christ. 

It is once more the day that commemo- 
rates the Resurrection. Let us posit before 
our mind two figures; first, the dead Christ, 
cold in His grave: next, the glorified Christ, 
regnant Head oi His, Church. What a 
chasm between the two figures! The chasm 
has been bridged, says the Apostle, by the 
mighty down-bending of the strong arm 
of God. Far above every dignity that can 
be named, up to His own right hand has 
God. raised Him Who once was a dead 
man. The mighty uplift of that Divine 
Power is the measure of the energy that 
is working in our salvation, and at the 
task of bringing our dishevelled and dis- 
ordered world to a holy unity in God. 
To-day that energy will be at work in the 
salvation of men through the life of the 
Church. Let our worship and service to- 
day be part of that saving energy. 


.. power which he wrought in 


Monday, 21st. Ephesians i. 20. 


Which he wrought in Christ. 


We strike here one of Saint Paul’s most 
characteristic ideas, an idea which evidently 
shaped much of his thought upon life, and 
yet which it is not easy for us to grasp: 
it is the close connection between Christ’s 
Resurrection and our rising out of the 
death of sin into newness of life. Probably 
if we could understand this thought and 
what lay behind it in Paul’s mind, practi- 
cally the whole of his thinking as recorded 
in the Epistle would be an open book to us. 

This much we can see: the Resurrection 
of Christ was not to Paul, primarily, a 
spectacular miracle, but a fact moving in 
the moral and spiritual region, a symbol 
and a pledge of innumerable spiritual ris- 
ings from the dead, on the part of men. 
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And, indeed, this is the new force that has 
come with Christ into the world—the force — 
of what we call conversions. These “ris- 
ings into newness of life” have redeemed 
the world. Think of what has flowed to 
humanity from the conversion of Francis 
of Assisi, of D. L. Moody, of William 
Booth! Saint Paul seemed to see the fact 
of conversion in a light and relationship 
which made it more astonishing to him 
than (unhappily) it appears to us, and he 
seemed to see these uprisings of men to 
new life as resulting from the tremendous 
victory which Christ, not for Himself only, 
but for the people, won over death. Read 
and meditate on this in Romans vi. 


Tuesday, 22nd. Ephesians i. 22, 23. 
The church.... 1s his body. 


Behind the thought for yesterday of the 
close connection between Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion and our awakening to a life of recon- 
ciliation with God there lies in Paul’s mind 
a deep conviction of the oneness of Christ 
with humanity. Perhaps he was helped to 
this by the background of the word 
Christ. 

The Messiah was to be the crown and 
flower and representative of Israel: indeed, 
Israel was, in a sense, the first Messiah, 
the Lord’s ‘anointed,’ and the Personal 
Messiah came to take up the role which 
the “National Messiah” had refused. Thus 
the idea of a corporate body of life was to 
a Jew an integral part at least of the idea 
of Messiah; and so Paul came easily to the - 
idea of a corporate body of life—the 
Church, the new Israel—being the “body of 
Christ.” It is unnecessary to add that the 
selfless love which Jesus had for men, His 
losing Himself in their interests, His being 
glorified in them, would further assist Paul 
to reach His amazing conception of the 
Church as the body of the Messiah. 


Wednesday, 23rd. Ephesians i. 23. 

The fulness of him that filleth. 

The word “body” is now expanded into a 
phrase of which the acutest scholars say the 
right translation is “the fulfilment of Him 
Who all in all (that is everywhere and in 
all things) is being fulfilled.” 

Christ is being fulfilled! And the 
Church, the body of Christian aspiration 


and service, is His fulfilment! 
we grasp the thought? 
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How shall 
Let us seize it by 
means of the idea of service. The Church 
is Christ’s hands and feet, His minister; 
but for what end? That through her varied 
life and work He may come to be fully, 
and everywhere, manifested. When Jesus 
came, His manifestation was local, His 
glory veiled, His work severely limited; 
but His Church is to be the medium of His 
increasing unfolding to man, till, when the 
Church stands complete, He stands fully 
unveiled for all the universe to see, in His 
glory, His power, His love. What light all 
this sheds on our responsibility as, members 
of His Church, on the responsibility of 
Christian unity, and on the Second Coming 
of our Lord! 


Thursday, 24th. Ephesians i. 22. 


Hath put all things under his feet. 


Let us go back to this sentence in the 
account of our Lord’s exaltation,—for it 
has associations that are suggestive. It is 
impossible not to recall the words of Ps. 
viii. 6 regarding Man, “Thou hast put all 
things under his feet,’ especially when we 
remember the use of that sentence in Heb. 
ii. 8. It is then, as Man, that Jesus has been 
raised to this exaltation; and His exalta- 
tion is the pledge of ours. This is an aspect 
of our Lord about which we do not think 
as much as we should. Man is meant one 
day to have complete dominion over God’s 
work. That dominion is not his yet; nor 
will it be till he is truly man, reflecting 
God, and using the resources put at his 
disposal for holy ends alone. Meanwhile, 
that sovereignty has once been reached; 
and Jesus in His exaltation is its norm and 
archetype. His powers over nature mani- 
fested in miracle, His triumph over death,” 
His revelation through and after His physi- 
cal dissolution of a new and higher type 
of human life—are all foretastes and 
pledges of man’s coming sovereignty. But 
it is a vicegerency for God, and the way to 
it is only through Christ and obedience to 
His Spirit. 


Friday, 25th. Ephesians ii. 1. 


And you hath he quickened. 


The “you” specifically refers to Gentile, 
ie. heathen persons. The wonder of their 
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conversion, and of their manifesting the 
“fruit of the Spirit” seems ever fresh in 
Saint Paul’s mind, and he would fain have 
his friends see the wonder with him. Why! 
these transformations, he feels, would be 
looked back upon in future centuries as 
amazing instances of God’s patient gentle- 
ness with men (ver. 7). The fact of reli- 
gion, and of a transforming religious life 
in man, should never become commonplace 
to us; while our own religious life we 
should from time to time stand off from 
and contemplate with awe; for is it not the 
visitation of God? 


Saturday, 26th. Ephesians ii. 2. 


According to the course of this world. 


Doubtless one reason why the fact of 
religious life does not now detain us in 
grateful surprise, is just that, for most of 
us, the transition has not been from so 
frightful a background as that out of which 
the ex-pagan Christians of Ephesus had 
emerged. The sins of that age were gross 
and flagrant, and a public opinion had not 
been shaped to impose restraint. But there 
is, none the less, a godless drift of things 
to-day, as then, and an atmosphere of 
unholy suggestion now, as then. When 
Paul speaks of “the prince of the power of 
the air” he may have been voicing his own 
naive belief that the air was filled with evil 
powers, under one reigning chief. Scien- 
tifically we need not share his faith; but as 
a matter of fact and of language we cannot 
get away from it. We still speak of an 
“evil atmosphere” when we mean an en- 
vironment that ministers unholy thoughts; 
we still speak of a spirit of godlessness 
being “in the air.” The central conception 
is of a sweeping drift of evil,—and a rescue 
from that drift by the redeeming love of 
God. 


Sunday, 27th. Ephesians ii. 3. 


The desires of the flesh and of the mind. 


The bracketing together of “flesh” and 
“mind? here is the outcome of the new 
adjustment of moral values made by our 
Lord Jesus, and conveys a startling rebuke 
to our ready self-righteousness. For we 
are ever ready to praise ourselves because 
certain “lusts of the flesh” are uninteresting 
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to us and possess no allurement for us; 
but what about “desires of the mind’? 
There is a slackness of thought, an indul- 
gence of the imagination (not necessarily 
with what is coarse, but what is idle), an 
apostasy of the heart, which, in the sight 
of God, is as horrible as are sins of bodily 
passion. Perhaps there is no system of 
morality in the world excepting the Chris- 
tian system that would group thus together 
in one equal condemnation, sins of the body 
and (our so lightly considered) sins of the 
disposition. 


Monday, 28th. Ephesians ii. 2, 3. 


Children of disobedience . . 
of wrath, 


. children 


We must not hastily read theological 
ideas into these words. To begin with, 
“children” does not refer to childhood at 
all, but to heirship. The pagan members of 
the pagan world had entered into an inherit- 
ance of revolt, of unregulated lives of pas- 
sion, that cried out defiantly to God. 
“Children of wrath” may mean no more 
than “heirs of passion”; but the thought 
probably goes further and includes the idea 
of deserving the Divine anger. Meanwhile, 
what a view is here of the Christless 
world! It brings its children into an in- 
heritance of indiscipline, of waywardness, 
of uncontrolled rebellion, of untrained pas- 
sions, of provoking the Divine wrath. 
Does not paganism in this aspect intrude 
upon us still? Are the children even of 
Christian folk never heirs of rebellion and 
of passion unsubdued? 


Tuesday, 29th. Ephesians ii. 4. 


He loved us. 


We may easily pass by something that is 
very beautiful in Paul’s changing over 
from “you” (ver. 1) to “us.” Keep before 
your mind the fact that “we” are, from 
Paul’s point of view, the privileged Jews; 
and “you” the unprivileged Gentiles. He 
has just drawn a lurid picture of the pagan 
world, true, but biting (ver. 2). And 
there was just the possibility that some 
ex-pagan reader might suspect in Paul a 
little national pride and satisfaction in the 
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drawing of the picture. And so, sensitive 
to that possibility, Paul ranges himself 
with his ex-pagan readers; “among whom. 


we all lived in the old days in the lusts of 


our flesh.” Sympathetic readers of Saint 
Paul’s epistles can always recall instances 
of this sudden and subtle tenderness in 
the Apostle: this capacity quickly to occupy 
the “other man’s” point of view. How- 
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much our religious work would profit were — 


transplacement and self-substitution ! 


Wednesday, 30th. Ephesians ii. 6. 


Hath raised us up together. J 


5 


The English here quite fails to convey 
the binding force of the Greek. “Quick- 
ened,” “raised,” “made-sit”: each of these 
words has a prefix meaning “alongwith,” 
and “Christ” is the object of that preposi- 
tion in each case. Our quickening, our 
resurrection, our triumph are shared with 
Christ; are parts of His quickening, resur- 
rection and triumph; and are, in the end, 
due to what Paul calls the “much” love of 
God, which enfolds in His great heart not. 
only Christ, but Jews and Gentiles both, in 
Him. Thus all is of God, and of His grace; 
not even our faith must take precedence of 
grace in our minds (ver. 8); for faith 
itself is the gift of God, and so an aspect 
and an outcome of His grace. 


Thursday, 3lst. Ephesians ii. 5, 8. 


Grace. 


And what is grace? In its full out- 
branchings we shall never know, though it 
is the function of this letter to lead our 
thought out upon some vistas of its great- 
In its idea, we know that it is the 
free, unmerited, universal lovingkindness 
of God: His great-hearted interest in men, 
whereby He is moved to give them, if they 
will but receive, not only lavish gifts from 
His hospitable heart, but His very Self, 
that His life may live itself again in them. 
Our studies for the month have thus 
brought us around to the foundation stone 
of all Pauline and all true Christian 
thought—the priority of God’s abounding 
grace, 
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Yes, | am sure 
| Sanatogen will 


help rebuild 


your nerves. 


HAT multitudes 
of women— and 
men — look back 
with gratitude to the 
earnestly spoken sug- 
gestion that Sanatogen would rebuild 
and revitalize their nervous systems— 
broken down by overwork, worry or 


3 4 illness! 
| The Rev. T. S. Childs, D.D., | | : : ‘ 
| of Chevy. Chase, writes: And with what satisfaction they reflect that they 
“Tas rin a 7 : : 
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| it ettect. “Then, wha ever the needs of shattered and tired nerves as Sanatogen. 
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r t 0 an- alte i 
| an ee ois and—it one confidence in this remarkable food tonic. 
| ee eae These men of science found that Sanatogen’s combination of 
ever been inmy life. Tama purest protein and organic phosphorus gives to the nerves just 
ee set the food they must have to restore the balance of health; they 
r i pce eed prsdsat of found that Sanatogen so improves appetite and digestion that 
| George Washington Univers- more energy is extracted from. the daily food, that the blood is 
ity, writes: ; enriched—strength and endurance increased. 
| “Sometime ago my physi- 5 i ss 
i pian! recommended ARS And you have an overwhelming mass of medical opinion 
e . : : . 
Mattes giving it a fair trial I that Sanatogen will help rebuild your nerves—as it has for 
} am thoroughly convinced it thousands and thousands of other men and women. 
is most oe lent for ee 
| nerves and an invigorating ; 
| food tonic.” This Remarkable Book FREE 
iW The Right Rev. the Bishop of We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen, Investigate 
Chichester, England, wastes: our claims first if you like, and we are only too glad to have you do 
a ee ok Stic ga so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write at once for our 
" pleasant.” book, “Nerve Health Regained,” written in an absorbingly inter- 
12 wht H ble Sir Joh esting style, beautifully illustrated and containing facts and informae 
i The Right Honorable Sir John tion of vital interest to you. This book also contains evidence of 
' Gorst, the Eminent Statesman the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 
and former member of the 
_ British Cabinet, writes: Sanatogen is sold in three sizes—$1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


That he ‘ wishes to say he 
} has long been acqua nted 
with the great merits of Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 
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NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


On August 30th Mount Hermon Boys’ School opened with the _ 
largest registration of students with which any year has ever been 
inaugurated, 590 being the number registered on the first day. : 
Since that time other students have come in, and within a few days 
the enrollment has reached 600. 

One week later Northfield Seminary began the new academic 
year. More than 600 students have been received, the accommo- 
dations being greatly augmented by the acquisition of the new 
Gould Hall, with a capacity for 130 students. Although 600 stu- 
dents had been received into each of the schools, large numbers 
had to be refused. In Northfield Seminary 600 applicants had to be 
turned away, and at Mount Hermon conditions were similar. 

As we face the new year, it is with a feeling of deep gratitude 
for the exceptional privilege which is to us here at Northfield, in 
ministering to the needs of over twelve hundred earnest, purposeful 
young men and young women. ‘The new students who have been 
received into the schools have been chosen out of the many appli- 
cations for admission, with a view to giving the privileges of the 
Northfield Schools to those representing the greatest need, with. 
greatest merit. The result is, that we have an exceptional class, 
in whose behalf we count it a privilege to work. 

The growth in the numbers in attendance upon our schools 
in the last twenty years has been far more rapid than the growth 
of our endowment. To meet the needs of the work we have 
sought to build up a ‘‘Living Endowment,” by which we mean, 
enlisting the sympathy and financial support of those who will 
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NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


give from year to year in sums of one toten dollars, This year 
we must raise $120,000. To this end we are appealing for 


10,000 donations of _ - - eet! 
3,000 donations of =f +) SD 
2,000 donations of $10 
300 donations of - $25 
100 donations of - $50 
100 donations of - $100 
30 donations of - $250 
30 donations of - $500 
30 donations of - $1000 


The principle which has obtained at Northfield since the incep- 
tion of the work has been to help those who seek to help them- 
selves. To this end only those students are accepted into the 
schools who represent real need. Children of well-to-do parents, 
or those in comfortable circumstances, are not knowingly ac- 
cepted. The Northfield Schools are reserved exclusively for 
young men and young women who are dependent upon their own 
efforts to secure an education, or for the children of those who are 
in limited circumstances. 

Each student is charged one half the actual cost for board and 
tuition, or $100 a year. An equal sum is raised by appealing to 
the Christian public, and as the readers of the Recorp or Curis- 
TIAN Work have helped us in the past, we are again making known 
our needs for the new year upon which we have entered. Any 
sum will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


September 24, 1912 East NortTHFIELD, Mass. 
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Testimonials from Missionaries 


to help derived from 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 


in the 
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For several years we have been enabled by the help of our readers to send 
the REcorp oF CHRISTIAN Work to a number of missionaries both on the home 
and foreign field. Deprived of opportunities for Christian fellowship, as many 
of them are, and denied the privileges so easily enjoyed by those living in cen- 
ters of Christian activity, the reports of the Northfield Conferences, as well as 
the contributed articles and regular departments, have been greatly appreciated. 
From a large number of letters of appreciation and gratitude for this ministry 
upon the part of our readers we quote the following extracts: 


FROM CHINA: 


I write to thank you for the REcoRD OF CHRISTIAN Work, which you have 
Sevit LOW: ad It is impossible for some of us to get all the helpful literature 
that we want.—C. J. M., Yang Chow. 


FROM BRAZIL: 


We appreciate the REcoRD OF CHRISTIAN Work and the kindness of who- 


ever is sending the good news to us. We read it all ravenously—Uruguayana, 
Braail. 


FROM TURKEY: 


.... So far as I can, I will not only use them myself but pass the blessing 
on to those about me.—Marash, Turkey. 


FROM CUBA: 


We always look forward with glad expectation to the coming of each new 
bundle of helpfulness in the Recorp or CuristTIAN WorK.—Los Salacias, Cuba. 


FROM THE PHILIPPINES: 


The news from all the fields of the progress of the kingdom is most inspir- 
ing.— Manila, P. I. 
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~ All the World Loves a Good Breakfast 
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crispness, then cover with 
sweetening to suit the taste. 


Niaeira Falls Ni Y. 


mtetae 


N view of the fact that there are 
on the market at the present 
time many cocoa and chocolate 


preparations of inferior quality, 
some of them put up in imitation 
of our brands, consumers should - 
be sure that they get the genu- 
ine Baker goods with our trade- 
mark on the packages. : 


The high quality of Baker’s 
Cocoa and Baker’s Chocolate 
has been maintained for over 
132 years. 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Gibice 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of Choice Recipes tah free 


